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CHAPTER I. 


-CAOME years ago, people used to prophesy 
‘ that in consequence of the California 
gold discovery, supplemented by those of 
Australia, the precious metal would be pre- 
cious no longer, but fall to a par with, if not 
below, silver in value. I have often thought 
-of what would be the consequence should 
some tremendous deposit of diamonds be 
laid bare; for we are not bound to suppose 
that these precious crystals of carbon are 
everywhere so sparsely scattered over the 
earth’s surface as to render the quest one of 
patience and difficulty. Imagine, for in- 
stance, some pebbly mountain stream, whose 
pebbles were all kohinoors, Stars of the 
South, and Great Pitt Diamonds! What con- 
sternation among the holders of family 
heirlooms, whose glittering clusters had been 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and valued at so many thousands sterling— 
what horror to find that, by the glut in the 


* market, those thousands sank to hundreds, 


to tens, to units at last, or merely the value 
of the cutting! That lady who described the 
wearing of diamonds as an exquisite pleasure, 
but too painful, from the risks incurred, 
would be then able to wear her precious 
jewels in peace. 

There is a strange, and too often a fearful 
history attached to every great gem of price, 
many of which, while flashing on the brow 
of beauty, or in some regal or imperial orna- 
ment, are dimmed to the thoughtful mind by 
the tears shed over them, or by the blood in 
‘which they have too often been bathed. 
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Robbery and murder have often been min- 
gled with the stories of precious gems; and 
as a peaceful man, living in these highly 
civilized times, I have more than once felt 
my life to be far from safe as soon as it was 
known that in the little black leathern case 
I carried, or even in the scrap of, tissue- 
paper in my waistcoat pocket, I held so 
many valuable diamonds, rubies or sap- 
phires. 

One gets used to it in time; but at first 
there is a strong feeling that every person 


‘who looks at you, or says a word about the 


weather, is bent upon murder and robbery. 
You live a solitary life during your travels. 
You get in the farthest corners of carriages. 
You would not ride alone in a first-class 
coupe, with some strange traveler, upon 
any consideration, even if that strange trav- 
eler were a feeble old woman, since you 
would certainly suppose her to be some ruf- 
fian in disguise. 
become swindlers’ accomplices; clerical gen- 
tlemen the swindlers themselves; and dis- 


trust of everthing and everybody becomes” 


the bane of existence. Your wine or tea 
seems drugged, your food poisoned; and 
once, at a hotel where I was staying, I had 
serious thoughts about giving the proprietor 
into custody for supplying me with medicated 
soap. 

I will not mention the name of the Bond 
street firm with which I was some years ago 
connected, but let it suffice that their name 
was well known, and that the mantigetar 
of more than one regal diadem had beem#en- 
trusted to their skilled workmen. I was 
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- with them some twelve or fourteen years, 
and it was during that period that the inci- 
dent I.am about to relate occurred. As a 
matter of course, the strictest injunctions 


respecting care, caution and watchfulness 


are issued to all the employes, especially to 
those whose daily business brings them into 
contact with the public; and being always in 
the show-room myself, I was one of those in 


whom the elders of the firm placed confi-- 


dence. The consequence was, that being 
tolerably thoughtful, sharp of eye, and a good 
judge of gems, I rose to occupy one of the 
most responsible positions, and to me were 
always intrusted those rather delicate, cri- 
tical and caution demanding embassies, 
where customers wished for jewels to be 
sent to their houses for inspection. 

In course of time, a little feeling of jeal- 
ousy sprang up; but ii did not trouble me, 
for, either from extra care, or from good 
fortune, I had not in any single case been 


the cause of loss to my employers—a state | 


of satisfaction hardly to be enjoyed by either 
‘of my brother-assistants, so many, 80 ingen- 
‘fous, and so carefully contrived were, in 
those days, the plans for defrauding the 
great jewelers. I do not know that any 


great improvement has taken place of | 


late years; but my experience is with the 
past, and I relate accordingly. In fact, so 
ines were the tricks, that when a visitor 
came to the show-rooms, the first question 


sharper?” 


brougham, there would be some slip of the 


tongue—some vulgarism—which would be- | 
tray them. Frequently, a misplaced h, or a 


" ‘wrongly applied verb, has raised suspicions, 
which defeated a carefully planned swindle, 
and sent the disappointed ones to lament 
their il] success, or often to jail. But with 
all care, the jewelers’ enemies are so many, 
and their losses so heavy, that, in spite of 
énormous profits, the balance-sheets at the 
end of'the year are not so satisfactory as is 
supposed for those who follow this artistic 


business, Now a well-dressed couple would | 


come and look at some rings, turn them over 
for half an hour, and leave, declaring that 
there was nothing to suit; when perhaps be- 
fore, more often after, their departure, one 
or two valuable gems have been missed— 
taken nd one could tell tiow. Twice over, 
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“Ts this a lady 
shoulder. 

Very often the swindlers, or thieves, were © 
éasy to detect; for though dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, and arriving perhaps in a 


gentletaan 


assistants allowed jewels to be taken into- 
the next room, at some hotel, to show a sick 
lady, and came back ruefully to announce the 
sick, as well as the sound lady had disap- 
peared. Times out of number, ring, chain 
or bracelet has been snatched from counter 
or table; once such a thing happened when 
I was in waiting, but a presented pistol 
stopped the marauder before he reached the 


-door—a door already bolted by the porter; 


and my friend was committed for trial, and 
afterwards transported. One select com- 
pany of visitors purchased goods to the 
amount of nine hundred pounds, when the 
gentleman of the party wrote a check on 
the spot for the amount—Drummonds of 
Charing Cross being his bankers—but as I 
objected to the jewels being taken away un- 
til the check was honored, I was courte- 
ously told to send them to Morley’s hotel, 
and half sorry to be compelled to show the 
distrust, I bowed the distinguished cantomenee, 
out. 

“ Here, Johnson,” I said to one ot our 
men, ‘run down at once to Drum 
and present this check; take a cab,”’ 

In half an hour Johnson was back with the: 
check branded with the 
fects.” 

I received an invitation to dine with the 


_ head of our firm after ‘that, and’ returned! 
. home at night wearing a very handsome gold 


watch. ‘‘ A reward for your shrewdness,” 
said the old gentleman, clapping me on the 


lis, that you will.” 


uy hope I may,” I thought as I 


home that night; but the happy consumma- 
tion never arrived, since I was but mortal, 
and like @ther men liahlé to be deceived;, 


though, upon maturer consideration, I don’t 


think I was very well used. 


I_ was seated one day busily. ‘examining S: 


some stones which were to be reset for the 
Countess of Maraschino, when the principal 


softly in. 


‘Lock those up, Willis,” he said, “and 
go and attend to those parties in the front. 
show-room. Thomas is with them, and L 
don’t half like their looks,” 

1 hurried into the show-room to relieve 
Mr. Thomas of his task, which he gave up. 


listen to the demands of a tall lady and gen- 
tleman in black, both of whom wore res- 
pirators, and spoke in low husky voices. 
looked very pale and we and 


words “No ef- 


“You'll be in the firm yet, Wil- ~ 


with a very bad grace, and proceeded to » 
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“the lady was very 
‘upper part of her face; but upon my approach ~ 
-she threw up her veil, and displayed the 
bright bold eyes of a very. liandsome woman. 

** Don’t look suspicious,” I thought, as I 
evaded the glance directed at me; for our 
rule is not to look at eyes but hands—or 
rather fingers, which sometimes turn out to 
be light. In this case, though, the lady’s 
were bien gantee, and the gentleman’s thin, 
white and soft—invalid’s hands, in fact; and 
I proceeded to listen to their demands. 

‘¢ Well, Lilla, what’s it to be?” ‘said the 
gentleman. 

“T thought you had decided, love,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Something simple, and not too 
expensive now, whatever we may decide up- 
-on hereafter. Why not keep to what you 
-said—a bracelet, or a cross ?”’ 

Well, show me some bracelets,’ the 
‘gentleman said. “We do not want any- 
thing of high price, but something pretty, 
light, and suited for a young lady of eighteen, 
about to be married.” 

I proceeded to open case after case of 
bracelets of all prices, from ten to five hun- 
dred guineas each; but though they were 
fastidious and hard to please, I was bound 
to confess that the lady’s taste was ex- 
cellent, and that the gentleman was no 
mean Connoisseur in gems. 

“ J rather like that,” said the gentleman 
at last, selecting a very pretty but slight 
— set with a sapphire, surrounded by 

What is the price ?”’ 
FF ‘ak is sixty guineas,” I said. 

“* Yes, it’s pretty enough,” said the lady; 
but not sufficiently good.” 

“ You mean/ not valuable enough,”’ said 
the gentleman; “ but you know the old prov- 
erb about the gift-horse. Lucille will not 
‘study the value, depend upon it; and, be- 
‘sides, I don’t see anything I like half so 
well. 

“ Have it then, my dear,” was the reply; 
and then, directly, * Ah, what a sweet 
cross!” exclaimed the lady, looking at an 
enamel and gold ornament lying in a case— 
and which I immediately opened—for I must 
confess I had almost forgotten our princi- 
pal’s suspicions. 

‘Tt is a sweet little thing!’’ exclaimed 
‘the lady, examining the cross; ‘‘ such a fine 
_pearl, too, in the cenire. I- should like it.” 

seg What, to give to Lucille?” said the 
gentleman, smiling. 

_ “No; I fancied it myself.” 


doar Lill, this i not 
shop,” said the gentleman, with a s 
and then there was a smile and a ae 
between them. 

What is the price of the 
the gentleman at last... 

Fifty guineas,” I said. 

‘** Tt seems a good deal for so pare 
nament,’’ said the gentleman, turning bp 
re-turning the cross; but I canal that 
the size of the pearls increased the Value; 
and after a little hesitation, he decided to 
take it, when I saw that he was rewarded by 
a quiet pressure of the hand from his com- 
panion, whose eyes then met mine oer 
mirthfully for a moment. 

“ You're a nice creature, I expect,” mut- 
tered I to myself; ‘“ coax him out of every- 
thing you fancy, and then laugh in your 
sleeve.” But my eyes were wanted to guard 
the valuable assortment of jewelry displayed, 
and they were back the next instant. to 


business. 


Where can I send these, sir?”? ine 
quired. 

Ah! we'll take them,” said the 
* we will not trouble you to send,” 

I explained that it would be no trouble, 
but they held to their determination; an 
upon payment being requested, the gentle- 
man drew out a check-book, asked for pen 
and ink, and wrote a check for one hundred 
and ten guineas upon a small city bank, 

Now it was that my lips became a litt 
tighter, and I felt that the principal 
had some cause for his suspicions; an 
thoroughly on my guard, I took the check, 
and explained that it was a rule of the 
tablishment that goods should not be ihe, 


livered until after a check had been ‘pres 


sented. 

“Ah, quite right, quite right,”  saidythe” 
gentleman, quietly, and without dis laying 
the slightest annoyance. 
pose that you aré obliged to be careful.” 


#4 


“T can easily sup- 


But the lady looked angry, and returned 2 


my bow very distantly, as I ushered them 
out, having promised to send the purchases 
on to the fashionable hotel—Moore’s, in 
Brook street—at which they were staying, .. 


Alla faree, but well carried out,” I said 
to the principal as he came up to me,and Ea 


showed him the check and the card given 
me, bearing the name ‘ Mr. b: 

Ross,” and in pencil, “* Moore’s , 
“But we'll send the check allthe sa 
Here, Johnson.” 
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The principal shrugged his shoulders; and 
as Johnson came up to where I was care- 
fully running over the various items of jew- 
elry, to see that nothing had ‘been stolen, I 
gave him the check, and he went cityward. 

To my great satisfaction, all was right; 
not a jewel missing, and the purchased cases 
lying by me. Suddenly a cold chill shot 
through me. Had they contrived to abstract 
the contents? I tore the little morocco 
boxes open; but no—all was correct. Cross 
and bracelet lay upon their white velvet 
beds; and so far, everything was perfectly 
satisfactory. If they were swindlers, we 
‘had escaped; and I began to wonder whether 
I should get another invitation to dinner, a 
chain for my watch, and be told I was a step 
nearer to the junior partnership. 

To our intense astonishment, though, at 
an hour’s end, Johnson returned smiling. 

** All right, sir,’ he said. 

‘* Why, you don’t mean ”—— 

All right, sir,” hesaid. ‘‘ Check cashed 
in an instant; hundred and fifteen pounds 
ten shillings.”’ 

It is almost needless to add that the two 
little cases were. sent immediately to the 
hotel, and a discussion followed a 
unnecessary suspicion, and how very often 
it happened that swindlers passed unnoticed, 
while honest people were suspected. 


CHAPTER Il. 


MONTH passed, when one cold Jan- 
uary day I was in the show-room, and 

the same lady made her appearance alone, 
She still wore her respirator, but looked very 
pale, haggard and troubled. The bold look 


. Seemed to have gone from her eyes, and as [ 


recalled my thoughts, I felt that I had mis- 
judged her, for she began to speak tenderly 


- of her husband, Mr. Ross, who was lying 


very ill at the hotel. 

‘“* 1 have brought back the cross to be re- 
paired,” she said, drawing the little morocco 
case from her rich sable muff. ‘The ring 
was too slight, and it broke from my necklet 
the second time it was worn. I had a nar- 
tow escape of losing it; but Mr. Ross found 
it himself upon the lawn, trodden into the 
grass. I thought I would leave it until we 
came up again. Of course, you can repair 
ie” 

’ I expressed my sorrow, and | promised to 
have it seen to at once. 
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“You need not hurry for a few days. 
Mr. Ross is in town to consult Sir Ealing: 
Dean, and I fear he will send us to Madeira. 
This climate is killing my poor husband.” 

The distant hauteur was all gone; and in 
a ladylike, courteous manner, our customer” 
bowed to my few sympathetic remarks, and’ 
hints of its being an unusually trying season, 
etc. 

‘¢ Our friend was delighted with the little 
bracelet, a gift which Mr. Ross wishes to- 
supplement with something a little more: 
valuable. Perhaps I could be allowed to- 
select a few things for you to submit to his- 
choice at the hotel? I know his taste now 
pretty well, and it will savé trouble.” 

” Anything you like to select shall be sent,. 
ma’am,’’ I said; and I then proceeded to- 
open and display to their best advantage — 


some very valuable bracelets, which were-— 


one and all rejected. 


Yes,” she said, ‘‘they are very hand- 


some; but Mr. Ross would not like them, IF ~ 
am sure, and it is useless to take things on 


that he would not approve. et was 
Sit seems. 


always good; and as his health f 
to have acquired an indescribable tone that I _ 
cannot explain, except that it is artistic and — 
dreamy.” 

I brought out some plain but good pearl 
and diamond ornaments in suites, one ee. 
in particular taking her attention. 


“ Yes, I like that. You might send that,’ ES 


“It is a suite made to order; but it could 


be made again in a very short time,” said I. — 


“That would not she said, unless. 
it could be supplied in a fortnight. * 


* 1 think we could get over that difficulty,” A 
I said with a smile; and then bracelets, — 


rings, chains and Wwatches—certainly 
most chaste and elegant we had—were 
selected and put aside; 


is only fair to say,” said the lady, . 


smiling—at least, I could see that she was- 
smiling, in spite of her respirator—‘ that. — 
Mr. Ross will not purchase many of these 


elegant ornaments. I know he would like 


watch and ehain, and a ring. Perhaps, too, 
if he admired them, one of those pearl suites ;- 
but I thought it better to speak, as since his 
illness he has become, not irritable—but— 
but—perhaps a little hard to please, and 1 
should be sorry if he rejected everything 
you brought.” 


So much delicacy was disriayed in these 
remarks, that I could only courteously assure 
her that we should only be too happy to — 
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attend again and again upon Mr. aa till we 
had hit upon something he admired; and up- 
on promising to send the selected goods on 
the next morning at eleven, our visitor rose 
to go. 

“| would ask you to send this afternoon, "¢ 
said the lady, on rising, ‘* but 1 don’t think 
Mr. Ross quite well enough. He saw our 
physician this morning, and the interviews 
are always very trying to his nerves.” 

I placed the little cross in the workmen’s 
hands for repair; and the next morning, 
punctually at eleven, | was at Moore’s Hotel, 
accompained by a porter with a goodly as- 
sortment of jewelry. 

A few words with the manager set me 
quite at ease, though my inquiries were a 
mere matter of form. Mr. Elliston Ross 
lived in Yorkshire, owned coal mines, and 
was in town to visit the court physician, Sir 
Ealing Dean; had been there once before for 
the same reason; perfect gentleman; his lady 
quite an angel—waited on him night and day. 

I was shown into the room where Mrs. 
Ross was seated—this time without her res- 
pirator. She rose with a sad smile, and 
motioned me to a seat; while putting on her 
respirator, she went into the next room, re- 
maining absent a few minutes; and then re- 
turning, requested me to bring in my cases 
for Mr. Ross to see. 

I had left the porter down-stairs; so, tak- 
ing up the two small leathern boxes, I fol- 
lowed Mrs. Ross into aslightly shaded room, 

where, looking deathly pale, the gentleman 

“who had visited our place of business lay up- 
on a couch reading the Times. He was at- 

tired in.a blue cloth dressing-gown, and had 

a small table drawn up to his side, on which 
were a bottle, glass, and a caraffe which 
seemed to contain barley-water. He, too, 
“wore a respirator; but he removed it fora 
few moments to take a little of the barley- 

water, and then carefully replaced it, cough- 
ing hollowly the while. 

'** Sorry to bring you into a sick-room,”’ he 
said, courteously. ‘Sorry, in fact, to bring 
you here at all, for I would much rather 
have chosen the trifle or two I wanted at 
your shop. I trust you have not brought 
many things, though ? ” 

_ “Only a few that Mrs. Ross thought you 
—that your lady chose, sir,’’ said I. 

He nodded, and then listlessly examined 
first one and then another ornament, as I 
opened them out, but always with a dissatis- 
fied air. 


are for quite a girl. 


-Mr.—I don’t ‘know your name—try 


Don’t you like those, dear? said Mrs. 
Ross, in rather disappointed tones; a@a1 dis—. 
played i in the best lights the pearl suite.© 

‘No; not at all,” said the invalid. “Tao 
plain; almost vulgar. > 

‘** Might I be allowed to Suggest,” I said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ that to see pearls to advantage 
they must be worn. It is a well known faet 
that pearls are gems which show to as great 
an advantage upon a dark as upon a fair 
complexion; and if your lady ”»—— 

I paused here, and glanced toward Mrs. «. 
Ross, who smiled graciously, and then clasped 
the bracelets round her shapely wrist, the 
necklace over her fiue throat, and placed the 
tiara in her hair—looking almost regal as she 
stood before us. 

** You see the difference,’’ I said. 

** Yes, yes,” said the invalid, impatiently; 
‘*they look well enough on her; but they 
Take them off, Lilla.’” 


Mrs. Ross obeyed, and the ornaments were 
replaced in the case; when I proceeded to 
display the other jewels, but apparently to 
find no favor. 

‘* Here, Lilla, give me a glass of sherry. 
Confound this thing, it almost chokes me! ’” 
He tore off the respirator, and hurled it to 


the other end of the room. 

‘¢ For my sake, dear,”’ I heard her whisper 
to him, as stepping lightly across the room, 
she picked up the respirator, and brought it 
back. 

‘* Well, there; get out the sherry, then,” 
he said, pettishly, as he took back the instru- 
ment. 

“No, no, dear; Sir Ealing said 

‘‘Confound Sir Ealing! If I am to die, 
let me die comfortably, and not be tortured 
to death. Get out the sherry, I say—the 
port too.” 

I saw a tear trickling down Mrs, Ross’s 
cheek as she fetched a couple of decanters 
from a sideboard where they stood. with 
glasses. 

*‘ Haven’t you some cake, or did you cena 
it down ?” he said, impatiently. 

“T have it here, dear,”’ said Mrs. Ross, 
softly; and she placed a portion of a small 
pound-cake upon the table. 

‘* Give me a glass of sherry,” he said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ No, not that glass—the other. 
thas 
sherry.” He sipped-a little.“ Youll find 
it very good.” 

thank you,” I said, quietly; I 
never take wine in business hours.” / ee 
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“ Won’t you try the port, then ?”’ he said. 
- “J would much rather not,” 1 replied. 
little cake.?” suggested the lady. 
“We are simple country people, and not 
‘much acquainted with London etiquette. 
Pray excuse us if we trespass.” 
I bowed and declined, when Mrs. Ross 


weadjusted her husband’s respirator, leaning 


over him the while. — 

*¢ Now, let me see that bracelet,’ said Mr. 
‘Ross pointing to one upon the table. 
are these all you have brought ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, ‘ but I can easily bring 
afresh selection’’—though I had brought 
over two thousand pounds’ worth. 

“Hem, yes!’’ he said, “‘of course. Do 
you like the bracelet, Lilla?” 

“*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Ross; ‘“‘I picked it out 
particularly, yesterday. That emerald is so 
beautiful.” 

“ Put it on,” he said, curtly; and she 
clasped it upon her arm. | 

** How much,” he said, shortly. 

“ Thirty-five guineas,” I replied. 

Dear,” he said, very dear. The brace- 
let we bought at the shop was far more 
handsome at the same money.” 


But 
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“No, love; it was sixty guineas,” wa 


Mrs. Ross. 

* Ah! wasit? I forgot,” he said, care- 
lessly. ‘ Well, lay that aside; I don’t want 
you to come for nothing.”’ 


‘wish of the firm to satisfy their patrons, as 


well as sell their jewelry, and that we should © 
only be too happy to bring or sendona fresh | 


‘selection for his choice. 
He assented almost rudely, and turned 
- over the various rings, asking the price of 


nearly every article I had brought, when, . 


snddenly throwing himself impatiently back, 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good heavens, Lilla, this 
‘room - is insufferable; some of that 
vinegar about.” 

Mrs. Ross smiled faintly; and taking a 
flexible tube from the mantel-piece, she 


pressed it, so that in a fine shower a finely . 


‘scented aromatic vinegar diffused a refresh- 

_ ing perfume through the room. 

| “That’s better,” he exclaimed. ‘ Now, 
<yghow me those pearls again. How much did 

Say they were?” 

*=* Four hundred guineas the suite,” I said, 
hastening to lay them before him. 

_. ™ There, take them away! ” he exclaimed. 
“*T can’t afford four hundred guineas; four 

hundred shillings more likely. That con- 


founded doctor is ruining me. Let me look 
at the watches; or, stay, lét me look at the 
pearls again. No; never mind. I won’t 
have them unless you will take half the 
money.” 

I smiled and shook my head. ‘‘ We are 
not dealers of that sort, sir,’ I ventured to 
say. 

**T don’t know, I don’t know. I believe 
you jewelers get most terrible profits. Show 
me the watches.” 

I was hastening to place the half-dozen I 
had with me in his hands, when he exclaimed 
again, ‘“‘ Insufferable! Have you any more 
of that vinegar; Lilla?” 

Mrs. Ross nodded; and taking a cut-glass 
bottle from her poeket, she placed it with a 
handkerchief by his side. 

“No, no,” he said, giving me back the 
watches, *¢ Sprinkle the room with another 
of those tubes. Now, you! 
little plain watch. I’m getting tired of this. 
Let me have a chain to match—a fine one, 
mind—the thinnest you have, and that will 
do for to-day.” 

As I selected four or five dinies, after 


I'll have 


putting the wateh aside, Mrs, Ross took up — : 


another tube, upecrewed it, and then ap- 


_ peared to be taking especial notice of the 


chains which I bore across to the invalid. 
“Those are sweet pretty,” she exclaimed. 


_ “JT don’t remember noticing them 80 much 
I hastened to assure him that it was the 


yesterday.” 

As she spoke, she stood close to my side, 
when the invalid exclaimed, impatiently, 
*¢ There, pray be quick, dear;’’ and at one 


and the same moment he poured out the : 


contents of his bottle upon his handkerchief, 


playing right in my nostrils. 

I started back, gasping and astounded, 
when, leaping from the couch, the invalid 
exclaimed, ‘“Good heavens, eir, you are 


_well;’? and he covered my face and nose 
_ with the wet handkerchief, forcing me back- 
’ wards into a chair. 


I believe that I struggled, but only feebly; 
for a strange, delicious, enervating languor 
was stealing over me; I saw things mistily, 
but stiil with an understanding mind, seeing, 
though unable to move hand or foot, that 
the invalid was bending over me, while Mrs. 
Ross was hastily placing the various articles 


of jewelry in her pocket. 


I saw all that, but in a dreamy, untroubled 
way, for it seemed then to be not of the 
slightest consequence—not to concern me. 


and I felt a fine spray of a peculiar odor | 
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Then I have some recollection of an in- 
tensely cold sensation, as of water being 


poured upon my face, while my next impres- . 


sion is of hearing a closing door and the 
click of a lock. 

How long I remained in that condition, I 
never knew; but by degrees I woke to a 
feeling of nausea; my head swam, my 
temples throbbed, and everything I gazed 
upon was seen through a mist of dancing 
motes. But by degrees, thoughis of the 
present began to take the place of the 
dreamy imaginings of the past. I started up 
and looked around, to find that I was still in 
the inner room; but the jewels—the cases— 
where was the invalid—where Mrs. Ross? 
Was it true, or was it some strange vision? 
It was impossible that I could have been 

~ duped like that. 

I ran to the door—fastened. The other 

.door—locked on the outside. I darted across 
to the bell, but in doing so, caught my foot 
in the long table-cover, tripped and fell, 
ng the cloth on to the carpet, and re- 
vealing the whole of the jewel-cases beneath 
the table, just as they had been hastily flung. 
‘I could not help it then, for my brain was 
confused, and stooping down, I took the 
cases one by one and opened them, in the 
fond hope that I had been deceived, and that 
I should find the jewels safe; but, save one 
ting, which had escaped their notice, every- 
thing had been taken... ** 
I sat on the carpet for a few minutes, 
holding: my throbbing head, and trying to 
recall the scene, but almost in vain, for it 
seémed as if a portion of my existence had 
‘been wiped completely away. I was show- 
ing jewelry at one moment, the next it 
seemed that I was seated by the empty cases. 
I tried to clear my faculties, but in vain; and 
I shonld think quite half an hour had elapsed 
before, thoroughly awakened to the fact 
that I had been robbed, I rang the bell. 
_ Thad nearly arrived at the extent of my 
loss two or three times, but only to have, as 
it were, @ veil drawn over my senses, just 
as if a relapse were coming on; and then 
mentally blind, I could do nothing but rock 
myself to and ‘fro, trying to get rid of the 
strange stupor in which I had been plunged. 
Before the waiter could ascend, I rang 


again. 
** Where are Mr. and Mrs. Ross?” I in- 
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** Went out in a brougham 
sir; and your lunch is ready.” pei 


My lunch!” I exclaimed. 
“Fes, sir; the lunch they ordered for 


thank you!” I said, quietly. 
ring again. Send my porter up in five min-~ 
utes’ time.” 

The waiter did not seem surprised that the 
door was fastened on the outside—it had not 
struck him then; but as soon as he had 
gone, I hastily repacked the empty morocco 
cases, and as soon as possible made my way 
back into Bond street, and met the hes 
cipal. 

‘We were just getting uneasy, Mr. W 
and going to send after you. What ha 
they taken ?” 

“ Everything, sir,” I said, almost Aree, 

What! he exclaimed. 

I told all I knew, while he listened with 
blank amazement. 

Then followed a visit to Great Scotland 
Yard, and to Moore’s to find that Mr. and 
Mrs, Ross had not returned; while so im- 
pressed was the manager with his visitors’ 
respectability, that he laughed at the idea of 
there having been any swindling transaction, 
They are most respectable people, he said; 
paid their last bill without a murmur; their © 
portmanteaus and boxes up-stairs were all 
in their rooms; and it was all a mistake— 

‘or something worse,’ he with a 
dark look at me. — 
That it was “‘ something worse”? was ‘wi 
soon evident, from the tubes and bottles, 
and a wine-glass containing a few drops of a 
limpid fluid, found to corroborate my story. 
But though the instruments of the deception, — 
even to a couple of respirators, lined with 
wet sponge, were found, the depredators 
had made their escape, and were neyer 
found; though I yerily believe that.if I had 
watched the lady-swindlers in the various 
police courts, sooner or later I should have 

encountered the interesting Mrs. Ross. 

I need hardly add, that after so heavy a.” 
loss, the firm never seemed to take thor-; 
oughly to heart the idea of a junior pare 
ship with respect to myself; while as to | 
brother assistants, they laughed in th 
sleeves at my downfall ; though, after. all, 
cannot see that I was much to blame, this 

not being by any means the “ alt 


robbery. 
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“ ELY,”’ said Miss Chick, allin a flutter 

of delight, “‘ go right down to Aunt 
Mimy’s, and tell her I want her to come up 
here right away. And go across the fields, 
too, for I don’t want people spyin’ and 
talkin’ about my affairs. Not that every- 
body—even Miss Deacon Clark—don’t go to 
Aunt Mimy to see what the cards says when 
they want to know particularly what’s goin’ 
to happen to ’em; but they all go on the sly, 
and look dreadful pious and disapprovin’ if 
fortin-tellin’ is mentioned, even. Mind you 
keep your mouth shet on the subject, miss, 
or you’ll be sorry that you didn’t. ’Tis 
queer about that gentleman. He told Joe 
that he didn’t like the place very well, 
the frogs in the pond was too musical; but 
as soon as he saw me, and found out that I 
was a single lady, he changed his mind at 
once.”’ 

‘Shall I go before I finish washing the 
floor? ’’ asked Delia, meekly. There was a 
little gleam of fun in her sad brown eyes, 
and the corners of her mouth twitched 
strangely. 

go now. The floor won’t hurt, if 
you’re spry. Ofcourse, under the circum- 


fine and highbred, and her hair of that rich 
golden hue which the old painters loved so 
well. 

Aunt Mimy was standing in the door of 
her cottage, anxiously counting a flock of 
speckled chickens that were forlornly new to 
the world, and were declaring over and over 
again that they didn’t like it in the shrillest. ~ 
of voices. 

‘¢ Miss Chick would like to have you come 
over to her house as soon as you can, Aunt 
Mimy,” said Delia, smiling a little in spite 
of herself. 

‘“*Humph!” said Aunt Mimy, still atten- 
tive toherchickens. ‘‘ Wonder if she thinks 
she’s going to get married now? for it’s the 
fortieth time she’s had her hopes raised; and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she did succeed 
this time. Funny, ain’t it?’ And the 
shrewd, good-natured-looking old woman 
shook her fat sides with laughter. “I told 
her I’d influence the Fates to send her a 
husband, and so I did. Tell her I’ll come 
up in less than no time.” 

Dely opened wide her wondering brown 
eyes, and turned silently homeward. On 
her way she pondered on Aunt Mimy’s: 


stances I feel in somethin’ ofa hurry. But words. Had she seen the stranger?—and if 
you don’t know nothin’ about it, Dely, you she had, could she imagine for one moment 
never had a lover; and with that mop of red that he would marry Miss Chick—that ele- 
hair, and not a penny to your name, I don’t gant aristocratic-looking gentleman, so pol- - 
‘Kiiow as you ever will, unless you have an _ ished in his manners, so refined in his speech, — 

‘@ld widower who has so many children that and certainly as much as ten years younger. 
he can’t find anybody else. I hate children. than the lady in question? Dely did not 


They don’t hev the least feelin’ for your best 
carpets, and eat till you feel like faintin’ 
away. Stone is a bachelder; he told me 
so. Young girls always feel’ like knowin’ 
their fate under such circumstances, though 
it’s almost certain. It’s very romantic, and 
there’s lots of songs ’bout fortin-tellers and 
love.” 

Delia turned her head to hide a smile, and 


“made haste to do her mistress’ bidding. 


She was a pretty girl, just entering her 
seventeenth summer. Indeed, I think you 
would have called hér a beauty, but for the 
weary look which clouded her face. Her 
eyes were as sweet and expressive as those 
_ of the Madonna. Her complexion was fair 
and delicate as a roseleaf; her features were 


believe in cards or Aunt Mimy’s gift of — 
prophecy, but she certainly was a shrewd — 
old woman, and kept her eyes open so that. 
nothing escaped her vision. If a stranger 
appeared in town, she not only knew of his 
or her arrival before any one else, but she — 
managed in some way to find out the names, 
and something of the history of new-comers, 
in the most mysterious manner... Aunt 
Mimy belonged to an old family which was 
well respected in town, and her husband, a 
poor, bed-ridden old man, belonged to the 
Presbyterian church. She had once been 
invited to the minister’s to tea with the best 
of the village people, though she had been 
caHed odd and queer, but since she had 
taken to fortune-telling as a means to keep 
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the wolf from her door, of course she had 
been shunned and forsaken by her neighbors, 
and only romantic young girls, anxious old 
maids, and a few superstitious matrons, ever 
darkened her doors. But Delia could not 
help feeling a sort of faith in her—not in 
her fortunes, but in herself. She looked so 


. shrewd and seemed so kind and sincere, and 


so merry and contented in spite of her fallen 
fortunes. 

** 1 don’t pretend to say that what I tell 
you istrue. I read the cards just as they 
are, and that is all I know,’’ she was con- 
tinually saying. 

_ But, strange as it seemed, her predictions 


‘were usually verified, and no young girl ever 


went to her without a wildly-beating heart. 

Miss Chick was not sufficiently composed 
in her mind to take any work into her hands, 
but stood in the portico anxiously watching 
for Aunt. Mimy’s appearance; and it was not 
long before she came, carrying a mysterious- 
looking black satchel and a solemn prophetic 
face. Miss Chick commenced to tremble. 
Aunt Mimy’s solemnity deepened. 

**F shall have to ask you into the kitchen, 
Aunt Mimy. It’s the only place where no- 
body’s likely to be peekin’, Mary Ann is 
clearing my bedrooms, and Joe’s gone to 
Slatersville. Of course we don’t mind Dely. 
She can do up her work here just as well. 
Some of the neighbors might disturb us in 
the front part of the house, and Mary Ann 
would listen up-stairs.” 

_ Aunt Mimy silently took off her bonnet, 
and produced a pack of cards from the mys- 
terious satchel. 

~ “Its a trying moment to young folks 
when they’re about to hear their destiny 


~ Yead tothem. I’m all of a tremble.” And 


the gushing maiden of forty-five pressed her 
hand against her fluttering heart. 

— Wish,” said Aunt Mimy, shuffling the 
cards. 

Miss Ch’ * rolled her eyes toward heaven, 
as if her © sh were connected with the 
angels. 

“Cut said Aunt Mimy, in a solemn 
whispe 

Mis  aick did as she was bidden, and 

of diamonds appeared in view with 
iously tender look in his face. 

.L”? said Aunt Mimy, “a stranger is 

_g to this house; and when he goes 

he’ll take his bride with him,” she 

, after a little careful inspection of the 


if 
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Miss Chick simpered, and held her blush- 
ing face in her hands. 

“* He will make his appearance in less than 

a week’s time,’ continued Aunt Mimy. 
Then she described his personal appearance, 
and, as Miss Chick afterward declared, it 
was just as if she were looking at Mr. Stone. 
She told how deep and how full his purse 
was, and what a fine house he owned in the 
city. She wasn’t able to tell just what city 
it was, but she thought it was in another 
State. 
_ “ Well, I declare, Miss Chick! you are 
going to meet with a disappointment, but it’s 
nothing that you won’t get right over, and 
you’ll hardly remember it at all after you are 
married; and you are certainly going to be 
married ‘before this year is out.” 

Miss Chick’s face, which had darkened 
with sudden clouds, grew radiant again. 

**Can’t you tell just when it’s goin’ to 
be ?” she asked, beaming upon Aunt. Mimy _ 
with sweet anxiety. 

Aunt Mimy shook her head. ‘ “Perhaps 
the next cut will tell,’’ said she. . 

Miss Chick proceeded to cut again, touch- . 
ing the cards as she would have touched 
something which she suspected of containing 
fire or poison, or some mysterious charm 
which might destroy her. 

This time the king of hearis appeared, 
looking with much meaning into the lady’s- 
eager face. 


‘Well, I declare! if there isn’t another 


strange gentleman coming close on the heels. 
of the first!” said Aunt Mimy, hastily ex- 
amining the cards in his neighborhood; “‘ and 
what is stranger, it looks as if he were going 
to take a bride from this house, too. He 
ain’t quite so handsome, or so rich, or so 
young as the first one, but he’ll make a com- 


fortable partner; and whoever be asks had “4 
better not refuse him. It looksasif he were+ 


a minister. Anyway, he has somethin’ to 4 i 


do with preachin’; and just as true as I sit. 


in this chair, he’ll marry somebody in this. ae 


house.”’ 
“ Why, it can’t be,’ said Miss Chick. “I 


can’t marry two, of course, and there’s no- . ~ 


body else here, and won't be, unless I might. 
have other summer boarders; and I don’t 
think I shall take any ladies this year,” 

Why, ain’t Dely here, and ain’t 
to be here all summer?” 

** Oh, Dely! ” said Miss 
scornful toss of her head. 


likely that anybody’! marry fier, 
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.. “Don’t be so sure of that!” said Aunt © 


Mimy, hastily. “‘ Anyway, there will soon 

be two weddings closely connected with 

- persons in this house, and you are going to 
‘be one of the brides, Miss Chick.” 

Delia bent her head very low over her 
work, but she was blushing up to the roots 
of her hair. Miss Chick did not heed it, 
She was too eager to hear the remainder of 
her fortune, to know where she was going to 
live, and all that sort of thing. 

She seemed to be more than satisfied with 
‘what Fate had in store for her, and willing 
to pay for the words that came so myste- 
riously quite liberally. Aunt Mimy opened 
her eyes with surprise, for Miss Chick was 
ealled very close; and from her former deal- 

“ings with that lady, she had no reason to 
doubt the truth of the statement. 

*T don’t s’pose I shall be here takin’ 
summer boarders next year, and I’ve a good 
mind to get a new set of furniture for Mr. 
Stone’s chamber,”’ said the lady of the house 
the next day. ‘“‘He won’t hurt it none, 
certainly; and if I never hev no more board- 
ers, ’twon’t get worn out so that I couldn’t 
sell to advantage when I wanted to do so. 
‘That dark pine set don’t look just the thing 
for a gentleman like him, so I b’leeve I shall 
go to town to-day, and get a new one home 
as soon as possible. You see that Mary Ann 
don’t idle any while I’m gone, Dely, and be 
sure not to let’ Joe get into that pan of 
doughnuts; there won’t be one of them left 
if he does. And mind that you get them 

Sheets every one turned, and my new pink 
‘wrapper done by the time I get home.” 
~* Tf I can,” said Delia, with a little sigh. 

If you can! echoed Miss Chick. ‘You 
an, and you must. How you would like to 
, loaf your time away, and play on my melo- 
eon like a fine lady, wouldn’t you ? And 
I s’pose you do as soon as my back is turned 
on you. I never saw such an ungrateful 
piece, when you would have gone into the 
poorhouse if it hadn’t been for me! ” 

Delia was silent; and after giving various 
other directions, Miss Chick set out for the 
«ity. Afternoon came. Delia had hurried 
to finish the sheets with all her might, and 
the wrapper which was to adorn the lovely 
form of her mistress was so far toward com- 
pletion that she dared to put it-aside for two 
or three blessed minutes. Delia was very 
fond of music, and though all untaught, was 
a real musician. Music soothed her when 
she was weary, new hope in 


her breast when she was hopeless. Miss 
Chick’s melodeon wasn’t the most tuneful of 
instruments, but in her few leisure moments, 
when her mistress was out indulging in a 
little gossip with her neighbors, Delia had 
taught herself to play upon it snatches of 
little airs and accompaniments to songs. 
Miss Chick discovered her accomplishment 
in time, but did not frown upon it as she 
feared she would do, for in those days Dea- 
con Clark, who was a widower with eight 
children, came to see the lady on Sunday 
nights, and always asked her to join him in 
singing ‘“‘ Come, ye disconsolate.”” She had 
never learned to play herself, and it was quite 
desirable that someone should play an ac- 
companiment to the enlivening bymn; so 
Delia was brought into service, and. played 
for them night after night. But at last the 
deacon concluded that the Widow Bates 


-would make him a better companion, though 


Miss Chick sang ‘‘ Come, ye disconsolate ” 
with twice the vim. Now-a-days Delia had 
rarely ever a moment to devote to the in- 
strument, and Miss Chick seemed to hate 
the very sound of it. Perhaps its music 
brought back the ghosts of dead hopes. But 
to-day an old song which her mother used to 
sing to her was floating into the girl’s ears, 
and she stole away from her work just for 
one moment and sang it, accompanying her- 
self with a few soft broken chords. The 
tears came into her eyes as she did so, and 
her voice, the sweetest voice in the world, 
trembled with emotion. Poor Delia! she 
was so alone in the world, so friendless, so 
forlorn. 

While she was singing, she became sud- 
denly conscious of a presence in the room, 
and looking quickly around, discovered Mr. 


Stone, the expected boarder, looking earn- 


estly, almost tenderly into her face. She 
grew crimson, and ceased singing at once. 

‘* Pray do not let me disturb you,” he said, 
** T have been listening to your song with so 
much pleasure.” And he stammered out 


‘some excuse for being there. 


He quickly recovered his composure, how- 
ever, and talked so pleasantly that Delia 
felt quite at home with him. She forgot 
Miss Chick, forgot the pink wrapper, forgot 
how time was flying. He talked about 
music, told her about his travels in. foreign 
lands, and Delia listened with wide delighted 
eyes. She was naturally shy, but she felt no 
embarrassment with him. He seemed to 
understand just how to draw her out, and 
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she gave her opinions, spoke her thoughts in 
a pretty quaint manner which completely 


charmed him. Mr: Stone was a bachelor of 


thirty-five, and for the first time in his life 
he had fallen in love. He had fallen in love 
with Delia’s face the other day when he 
caught a glimpse of it at the back door among 
the cinnamon roses. That face was what 
had drawn him to take up his abode under 
Miss Chick’s roof, instead of the fact of her 
being a single body. Then, to-day, he had 
fallen in love with her voice, and now he 
was as deeply lost in that blissful, though 
anxious state, as ever an unfortunate bache- 
lor was. 

_ The clock suddenly struck six, and Delia 
started with as much dismay as did Cinder- 
ella when the clock warned her that in a 
moment her jewels and fine clothes would 
fall from her and leave her in rags once 
more. 

** What will Miss Chick say to me?” she 
said jn a tone of distress. ‘‘ The wrapper 
cannot be finished, and I haven’t even 
thought about supper.” 

Leave Miss Chick, and the unfinished 
dress, to me,” he said, smiling. “If any 
one is at fault, Iam that one. I think I can 
convince that lady of the fact. I°’—— 

Miss Chick returned unexpectedly early 
before he finished his sentence. She started 
on beholding Mr. Stone, and in her surprise 
forgot to be jealous of Delia’s presence. 

-“T found your house so attractive, Miss 
Chick, that I couldn’t help coming sooner 
than I arranged tocome. I thought it would 
make no difference to you, as the room you 
assigned to me was already vacant.” 

Miss Chick beamed upon him most gra- 
ciusly. Of course it would make no differ- 
ence, only the room was going to be refur- 
nished for his especial benefit. She was 
delighted to see him, and begged him to 
make himself perfectly at home. 

Delia escaped from the room as quickly as 
possible, and supper was on the table in the 
nicest order before she left Mr. Stone’s pres- 
ence, even to remove her things. 

“ Dely,”’ she said the next morning, while 
the girl was busied in making up her bed, 
“ how do you think I should look in a white 
silk dress? It seems to me it wouldn’t be as 
becoming as muslin, though I s’pose Mr. 
Stone would want his bride to dress as rich 
as possible.” 

Delia said that she thought white silk 
would be very elegant, and more suitable 
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for a rich man’s bride than muslin. But jas 


had to turn her head to conceal a laugh. 

The next week Mr. Stone coolly announced 
his intention to marry Delia. 

‘Miss Chick grew fairly purple with rage 
and surprise, and was unable to utier one 
word at first. 

** Good gracious! Do you know what you 
are about? Why, I took that girl out of the 
poorhouse. Nobody knows nothin’ about 


her family, and she’s the deceitfulest, art-. — 
fulest, ungratefulest, worst-tempered minx. 


I ever beheld—she ’’—— 


“Miss Chick, you forget yourself,” said” 


Mr. Stone, flushing angrily. Mise_| 

ton’s father was a classmate of miné in ¢ol- 
lege, and I have been trying to find her for 
years. I knew that he left a child when he. 
died. I am as fully satisfied with her family 
connections as with herself.” 

Only policy and prudence prevented Miss 
Chick from swearing. He was rich, Delia. 
would be a great lady, and since it was too 
late to prevent the marriage, it would not. 
-do to offend either bride or bridegroom. 

‘* Pray excuse me, my feelin’s was so over- 


_come to think that Dely, that I’ve looked 


upon as a dear sister so many long years, 
should go and get engaged to be married, 
and never tellme. It’s too hard, Mr. Stone. 
I’m dreadful tender-hearted and I have cher- 
ished that sweet girl as the apple of my eye.”” 

Delia, who happened to appear on the 
scene just then, was more than surprised to 
find herself locked fast in that tearful lady’s 
embrace, and ae by her in the most rapt- 
urous manner. 

“Oh, you beat, cruel girl, why did you 
conceal your love from me?” she said over 
and over again. 

The announcement that a strange gentle- 
man wished to see the lady of the house 
came as a happy relief to Delia, and Miss. 
Chick smoothed her brow and “dried her 


tears as suddenly as if it had been done AY 
ic. 


The king of hearts,” Chick, 
and hope dawned in her soul ongg_more, as 
well as more friendly feeling tow Aunt 


Mimy. She received hiny with ‘her most 
gracious smile. 


Is this the lady of the mansion? ”” he 


quired with dignity. 
Miss Chick said she was that person. 
“ T am the Rev. Mr. Soper, andthough 


ah—thought, as I was riding ‘this way, 
would call and see you.” 
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Miss Chick assured him that she was de- 
lighted to see him. She had the pleasure of 
hearing him preach once, and invited him to 
stop to tea, which invitation he accepted 
without hesitation. 

Mr. Soper and Miss Chick sat in the par- 
lor by themselves that evening. Mr. Soper 
had lost his wife—the mother of eight prom- 
ising little Sopers, and Miss Chick sympa- 
*thized with him deeply. 

“ Dely,”’ said she the next day, ‘ I always 
knew that I was cut out for a minister’s 
wife; I couldn’t have married nobody else, 
anyway. So when anybody’s asked me, 
something has told me tosayno. Mr. Soper 
hasn’t any parish, but he travels about doing 
good, and I feel that I have a call to join 
him and do what I can toward saving souls. 
We are goin’ to be married next week, so 
you and I'll be brides together. Poor dear 
Mr. Stone! I knew he liked me at first, but 
you are a great deal better suited to him than 
Lam. I never had no worldly ambition 


but was all for follerin’ in the path of duty.” 

Delia thought of Aunt Mimy’s fortune- 
telling, and was amazed. She was some- 
what enlightened, however, when she went 
over to bid Aunt Mimy good-by. The old 
woman had always been kind to her when 
she was a little girl, and Delia felt grateful 
to her on this account. 

* Lor’, I sent Parson Soper to her—told 
him she was rich, and he’s dreadful lazy, 
and don’t like preaching very well, and then 
nobody cares to sit under him, for he ain’t 
very eloquent. I knew she’d be pleased 
with him, anyway, so I just recommended 
her, and he wasn’t long in making up his 
mind when he saw her place, 1’ll warrant 
you,” said Aunt Mimy. ‘ But as for your 
fortune, I saw it in the cards, as plain as 
could be, and when I saw Mr. Stone get off 
the stage, and heard he was going to Miss 
Chick’s, I knew he couldn’t help falling in 
love with you, for it’s plain enough that he’s 
one of the kind that knows what is what!” 


FLOUNDER’S QUEST. 


R. FLOUNDER was a young gentle- 
man of esthetic temperament. He 

was always in love with some object or other. 
Sometimes it was a lady that enslaved his 
affections; other times a picture or a piece 
of sculpture; and yet another time, perhaps, 
some teapot of fanciful design, or other 
piece of delf of rare pattera, would .absorb 
all his emotional faculties. At times, how- 
ever, he would get muddled, and could not 
always tell who or what he was in love, with; 
and in this state he would remain until some 
circumstance arose whieh exposed to him 
the error or absurdity of his situation. He 


adored the. ladies, who petted and coaxed. 


him. But it never came to anything. The 


girls soon found out the evanescent nature. 


of his professions, and broke with him in 
time to prevent talk. This did not matter 
‘very much, however, as he had a large and 
varied stock always on hand to select from. 
And so he would fall in and out of love in 
the most serene way imaginable. 

Mr. Flounder was five feet eight inches 
in height. His shoulders were a bit narrow 
and sloped beautifully; light hair, brushed 
flat; large and full eyes, which, judging from 
their far-off look, were capable at times of 


discerning objects at an illimitable distance; 
the delicate tracings of his eyebrows required. 
a close inspection to appreciate thoroughly 
their beauty; nose, aquine; mouth, large, 
with plenty of upper lip. He wore a mus- 
tache assiduously cultivated, but cheek and 
chin—the latter retreating gracefully—were 
of virgin smoothness. His long neck, which 
was fenced round by a very high collar, was 
just able to support a head of abnormal pro- 
portions. Clothes neatly cut, and setting off 
admirably a somewhat lachrymose expres- 
sion of countenance. 
_ Mr. Flounder’s education had been neg- 
lected. He knew next to nothing. In short, 
he was a perfect chaos of ignorance. His 
only occupation was following the ladies and 
other things referred to. This, to be sure, 
was not very remunerative, buat, as he had a 
clear three hundred pounds a years of his 
own, it did not occasion him any uneasiness, 
But things could not go on forever in this 
way. So Mr. Flounder thought one even-_— 
ing, as he had laid down an article he had — 
been reading—the subject was marriage. In 
it the writer had clearly proved that it was 
the bounden duty of a man, if he had the 
means, to search out fora woman whom he 
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FLOUNDER’S QUEST. 


could love best, and wed her, always pro- 
vided that she were willing to have him. 

Mr. Flounder had always looked upon 
marriage in the light of a pastime. He now 
saw plainly that it was a duty as well, and he 
entered at once into the writer’s views. 
Stretching out his legs, and placing his feet 
on the fender—it was a cold night—he lay 
back in his armchair and, with the pamphlet 
across his knee, gave himself up to reflec- 
tion. But, as his mind reflected nothing, he 
was sorely put about as to how he should 
proceed. Just then his eye caught sight of 
his walking stick standing in a corner. A 
gleam of intelligence lighted up his face. 
Getting up, he returned with the stick, and, 
reseating himself with the crooked end of 
the stick in his mouth, felt that he was now 
in a position to combat the difficulty. 

The great question was now before him— 
viz., whom should he marry? If among his 
own female acquaintances he was unable to 
find one with whom he could mate, then it 
was his duty to extend his search until he 
ame across one who would suit. 

He now proceeded to bring the whole force 
of his mind to bear on the knotty problem. 
As he slowly and solemnly sucked the end of 
his stick, preparatory to bringing his mind 
to a focus, he felt delicious influences steal- 
ing over him, while the muscles of his neck 
relaxed, and, with his head gracefully in- 
clined to his shoulder, Mr. Flounder yielded 
to the soft embrace, and, falling asleep, 
passed into the land of dreams. 


The sound of the clock in the hall striking 
uine reminded him that he had accepted an 
invitation to Mrs. Brown’s party that very 
evening. Hastily putting on his dress things, 
he was soon on his way to his destination. 
Mrs. Brown was famous for collecting all 
the pretty and fascinating girls to her parties, 
and Mr. Flounder had ample scope in which 
to exercise his discrimination. But, being 
on his mettle now, he became extremely 
fastidious, with the result that he returned 
to his lodgings with the conviction that Mrs. 
Brown was not able to produce a woman 
worthy of his love. 

The next night found him at the theatre. 
While the audience attended to the perform- 
ance, Mr. Flounder scanned the sea of faces 
about him in the hope that he would find the 
object of his desire. From his place in the 
pit-stall he carefully scrutinized each indi- 
vidual lady in the boxes. But she was not 


there. Then his eyes swept the different 
circles with like avail. His love put in 


no appearance, and Mr. Floundef at last let: 
fall his eye-glass just as the curtain fell on- 


the final scene, and he returned to his lodg- 
ings, his future wife still to be discovered. 
Nothing daunted, however, he pursued his 
search day after day, but with like result. 
He tried all the houses at which he was ac- 
customed to visit, but not one girl of his ac- 
quaintance came up to his ideal, and he saw 
that he must only extend the search outside 
his own circle, as the writer had stated in the 
pamphlet. At the time that he came to this 
conclusion he was seated as usual in his 


. armchair before the fire. He had no inten- 


tion of giving up the search without first 
trying every availble means in his power. 
He began to revolve in his mind what plan 
he ought to pursue in order to compass his 
ends, when he heard a timid knock at his 
door. In response to his “come in,” the 
door slowly opened, and, to his great sur- 
prise, he beheld a lady, richly but quaintly 
dressed, advancing toward him with a slow 
and graceful motion. Mr. Flounder was 
quite taken back for an instant by this very 
unexpected fisit. 
visited him at his lodgings. But his natural 
gallantry and ease of manner returned at 
once. Removing the crook from his mouth, 
he got up, and, advancing to meet his visi- 
tor, courteously requested her to be seated, 
placing a chair for the purpose. 

- As the lady sat down, she slowly lifted her 
veil, exposing to Mr. Flounder’s enraptured 
gaze a face of much unrivalled beauty, and 
an expression so mournfully sweet, as de- 
prived him of all power of speech and mo- 
tion. Fixing her beautiful eyes on his, the 
lady said, in tones that thrilled his every 
nerve, ‘*Mr. Flounder, I am your true 
love.” Then—he knew not how—the lady 
was gone, and Mr. Flounder awoke. 

He could scarcely believe that he had been 
dreaming. Everything—the party at Mrs. 
Brown’s, the theatre, other places and, last 
of all, the beautiful lady—had seemed so 
vivid and lifelike, bore such an impress of 
reality that he felt almost inelined to regard 


‘them as so many solid facts, and not as the 


outcome of an overwrought imagination. 
Dream or no dream, on one point he was 
certain, that he had seen his beautiful visitor 
before at some period of his life. As he 
picked up the pamphlet from the floor and 


went to bed—it was long after midnight’ 4 


Ladies had never before’ 
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now—he vowed to seek her out, or else 
perish in the attempt. 

Full of his resolution, Mr. Flounder rose 
betimes in the morning, and after breakfast 
commenced to think what course he ought 
to pursue in his investigations. What if he 
should insert an advertisement in the agony 
column of the Times something like:— 

_ ** 1f the lady who appeared last night in a 
dream to Mr. Flounder, at his lodgings at 
——, will communicate with that gentleman, 
either in person or by letter, an arrangement 
may be effected.”’ 

' No, that would never do. It might only 
bring all the girls down to his lodgings in a 
body, and there they would remain, blocking 
up the street until he gave satisfaction. He 
must try some other way. Why not apply 
to Scotland Yard for help? Detectives 
were up to that sort of thing. Worse again. 
Mr. Flounder gave up that idea also. 

Lighting a cigarette, he sallied forth to 
get a little fresh air, before commencing ac- 
tive operations. He felt a bit fuddled with 
the unusual strain on his mental faculties, and 
required an interval to restore them to their 


normal condition. But he could not keep’ 


his mind off his lovely visitor. She fixed 
his entire attention, making him totally ob- 
livious of the noisy hum around him. He 
did not even return the salutes accorded him 
by many lady friends, who passed him on 
foot or in carriage, but steadily held his way, 
avoiding all obstacles and dangers of traffic 
by a species of inner consciousness. The 
accidental knocking of his stick, however, 
against some projection roused him from his 
reverie. Looking up, he found himself in 
front of the national portrait gallery. 

The rain was commencing to fall, and, 
partly to avoid it, partly because he didn’t 
exactly know what to do, Mr. Flounder en- 
tered the building and wandered from room 
to room in an aimless manner. 

A little knot of people standing round one 
particular picture attracted his attention. 
Crossing over, Mr. Flounder looked. 

It was a painting of some beautiful lady, 
quaintly clad—‘‘ perhaps a fancy-dress ball 
costume,” he thought. 
which absorbed all his faculties! So beauti- 
fully calm, but, oh! how sad were those 
divine features. There was « stateliness 
blended with softness that charmed him. 
Spellbound, he gazed, and as he looked, 
strange memories drifted through his brain. 
As the lady’s eyes looked down on him with 


But it was the face - 
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a sad, mournful expression, her lips seemed 
to part as if about to speak, and Mr. Flounder, 
entranced-like, waited for the music of her 
words. And, while he waited, his visitor of 
last night once more took shape, and, slowly 
unfolding on the canvas before him, merged 
into and became one with the beautiful lady 
painted thereon. Once more there fell on 
the enraptured listener’s ears the words: 
Mr. Flounder, I am your true love.” 

Not until the last echoes of those thrilling 
notes had died away in his ears did Mr. 
Flounder rouse from his trance, and he 


_ looked about him with a bewildered air. 


Looking round, he espied an official of the 
place. Crossing over to him, Mr. Flounder 
asked, with bated breath, whose portrait that. 
was yonder. 

‘* Mary, Queen of Scots,’? was the reply. 

A thrill of happiness and pride combined 
pervaded Mr. Flounder. His aspirations 
had not soared to the majesty of a crown. 
Visions of himself and his love seated on a 
throne rose before him as he inquired where 
she lived. 

** Live!” echoed the official, roused from 
his apathy; ‘‘ she doesn’t live at all! She’s 
dead, man! ” 

“Dead?” It seemed to Mr. Flounder as 
if he had heard his own knell, and his visage 
perceptibly lengthened as he asked when 
she died. 

“Let me see,” said the other in a lacka- 
daisical voice, and referring to a book which 
he held in his hand, ‘‘ on the eighth of Feb- 
ruary, 1587.” 

Mr. Flounder’s eyes filled to bursting as 
he next inquired, in tones husky from emo-. 
tion, what she died of. 

“She didn’t die of anything,” said the 
official, looking hard at him; “‘at least, not ~ 
exactly. Her head was cut off. (Oe 

“What for?” was the next question, 
more huskily than ever. He could starcely. 
speak now. 

‘*T can’t tell you that,” said the other; “ L 

ain’t up in these things. I suppose whoever 
cut it off thought she had it on long enough. — 
That’s all I know about the lady, sir.” > 

Thanking the official for his information — 
in a voice that. was barely audible, Mr. 
Flounder moved slowly away. 

As he crossed over and gazed on the. pic- 
ture for the last time, he realized the gulf 
between him and his decapitated adored. 
But he could not help thinking how different - 
things might have been but for that obstacle. — 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE DEADLY GLASS. 


IT was nearly sundown when Cecil reached 
his home. His mother received him with 
her usual coolness, and shortly after he en- 
tered the house his supper was prepared, 
and he sat down to the repast. 

‘* What have we here?” he asked, as he 
took up a bottle, the neck of which was 
decorated with silver foil, and which had the 
appearance of having been recently opened. 

‘** Ah, that is some wine—capital old Bur- 
gundy,”’ returned his mother. 

‘¢ Where did it come from?” asked Cecil, 
as he poured out some into the glass. 

‘It is some that the brig brought in on 
her last trip.” 

‘*Garl Tamell sent it to you, I suppose,” 
the young man remarked, as he raised the 
glass to his lips. 

“It might have been he,”’ returned Mrs. 
Leland. 

Cecil did not taste of the wine, for just as 
he was on the point of turning his glass for 
the draught, he caught an expression upon 
his mother’s face that made him hesitate. 
There was a peculiar restlessness in her 
eyes, and a slight quiver, almost impercepti- 
ble, at the corners of her mouth. 

** By the way,” said the young man, set- 
ting the untouched glass down without ex- 
hibiting the least sign of suspicion, ‘‘ did not 
Tamell bring this wine himself?” 

“Why do you ask that?’ returned the 
widow, with perceptible embarrassment. 

** Oh, nothing—only if he did I should like 
to have seen him. Won’t you have a little 
of the wine, mother? Twill do you good.” 

‘No, no, my son, I do not like to drink so 
late; it makes me restless.’’ 

‘* But you took some at supper last night, 
I think,” 

Yes, and I suffered from 

““ Well, just as you like,” returned Cecil, 
without betraying any other emotion than 
that of mere filial solicitude. ‘‘But you 
have not answered my question.” 

“* To what question do you allude?” 

‘‘ Whether Garl Tamell did not himself 
bring this wine—or, what I wish to know is, 
whether he has been here.” 
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‘* Yes, he has been here,’’ answered Mrs. 
Leland, in a tone too calm for pure artless- 
ness. 

“Have you seen my handkerchief?” 
asked Cecil, suddenly feeling about his bosom 
as if startled at missing the thing he asked 
for. 

** No, indeed I have not.” 

‘*T declare, I believe I’ve not had it to- 
day.” 

As the young man spoke, in a tone and 
manner that gave the truth to every word 
and movement, he arose from his chair and 
hastened to his small sleeping-room: In- 
stead, however, of procuring anything like a 
handkerchief, he unlocked his chest and took 
therefrom asmall ivory box, which he placed 
in his pocket, and then returned to the’ 
table. 

“I’ve found it just where I left it,” he 
remarked, as he once more took his seat. 

If the widow had entertained any suspi- ’ 
cions that her son mistrusted aught of her | 
way, such suspicions were lulled into rest,: 
for she was eating with total unconcern, and * 
the restless look of her eyes had passed away. 

‘“‘ Wonder if this Burgundy is good?” 
queried Cecil, again taking up his glass and 
looking at it. 

‘Tis excellent,” said his mother. 

“Ts it old 

‘* Look at the label.” 

‘* Five — three — two— seven; seventeen 
years in the bottle. I declare, it must be 
good.” 2 

Just try it and see.” 

‘Hold a moment,” uttered Cecil. 
hesdiy think that wine has been bottled so 
long.” 

** But why don’t you taste it?” urged his 
mother, the slight trembling or twitching : 
again being perceptible in the corner of her 
mouth. 

‘* T have a better test than that, mother,” 
returned Cecil, with perfect coolness, “a 
test by which I can tell almost to a day how 
long a wine has been bottled. Here it is,” 
he continued, as he took the small ivory box ° 
from his pocket. ‘‘ You remember old 
Norma, the fortune-teller and witch?” = 


Yes,” returned the widow, with a slight” 
shudder. 
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“Well, she gave it to me. 
effects.” 

As the young man spoke he took a single 
grain of the powder, which was of a dull 


See now its 


~. 4 yellowish hue, upon the end of his spoon 


and stirred it into the glass. In a moment 
the wine began to sparkle and foam, leaping 
up in a small globules, and running over 
upon the cloth, and at length it emitted a 
light, fleecy vapor. 

‘What think you of the test?’ asked 
Cecil, as he regarded his mother with a 
sparkling eye and flushed cheek. 

‘¢ First tell me its purport,’’? uttered Mrs. 
Leland, turning pale in spite of her exer- 
tions to preserve her composure. 

you not know it?” 

No.” 

‘* Mother,”? pronounced the young man, 
in a low, meaning tone, ‘*I would fain be- 
lieve you. I hope you speak the truth. 
That wine was poisoned!” 

Impossible!’ ejaculated his mother, 
turning paler than before, and trembling 
violently. 

‘*¢ It is true, and had I drank that glass of 
cruel liquid which dwells there in the guise 
of wine, I should now have been torturing 
in the iron grasp of death! When old Norna 
gave me that box, she assured me that no 
poison could escape it. This is the first time 
I have had occasion to try it, and you your- 
self have seen how truly she spoke. It has 
saved my life.” 

‘* Tf the wine were indeed poisoned I be- 
lieve Gar] Tamell knew nothing of it; ”’ and 
then while her countenance brightened up 
with a seemingly happy idea, she continued, 
‘¢ Surely he would not have risked your life, 
for you are the best pilot the brig can com- 
mand.” 

A bitter smile passed over the features of 
the young man as his mother thus spoke, 
and he regarded her with a look that made 
her quail. 

“‘Mother,” he said, at length, as he 
arose from the table and stood proudly be- 
fore her, ‘* I do not accuse you of a hand in 
this villainous business, but if you try 
much more to shield Garl Tamell from 
blame, I shall begin to look upon you in a 
different light. As for him, I can read him 
as though he were a scroll, and mark me—I 
shall watch that he comes not to this house 
again. If he does, he goes not away alive. 
Let me but learn of his presence here when 
I am away, and from that hour this cot shall 
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be under the surveillance of the officers of 
justice.” 

‘¢ Ha! then you would turn tratior?” ut- 
tered the widow, with sudden energy; ‘* you 
mean to betray the sumgglers ? ”’ 

‘‘Smugglers! Ha, ha, ha! ” bitterly 
laughed Cecil. ‘‘ But hold. Do you sup- 
pose I have one drop of blood in my veins 
that would not curdle with indignation at the 
heart that gives it force if I were to betray 
the old companions of my father? You 
know I would not do it; but I tell thee Garl 
Tamell had better beware. He has sought 
my life, and henceforth I’ll hold him to the 
death! Now mark me, mother—give him 
not audience beneath this roof, or it shall be 
the worse for both of you.” 

‘¢ What! do you dare to threaten me?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Leland, rising to her feet, 
and bending a flashing eye upon her son. 

Cecil spoke not, but he took up the glass 
of poisoned wine and held it towards his 
mother. The language of firm determina- 
tion that was written upon his proud fea- 
tures could not be mistaken; and after gaz- 
ing first at the fatal glass, and then at the 
speaking countenance of her son, the 
widow sank back into her chair. 

*¢ Now, mother,” said the young man, as 
he set down the glass and fixed upon his 
parent a steady gaze, ‘‘ answer me one ques- 
tion. When does Garl Tamell return to the 
brig ? ” 

‘¢How should I know?” returned his 
mother, endeavoring to assume an independ- 
ent tone and manner. 

“IT care not how you know—I merely 
asked the question, and you will do best to 
answer 

* Then plainly, I know not.” 

‘¢ Will he be here again before the brig 
sails upon another cruise ? ” 

No.”’ 

There was that about his mother’s an-~ 
swer that assured Cecil she spoke the truth, » 
and after a moment’s hesitation he asked:— 

‘¢ Where will he join the brig ?”’ 

** You would betray him if you knew.”’ 

‘*] will not lisp to a human being one 
word that you tell me.” 

“He joins it at the old cove this side of 
Berwick.” 

‘* And he has now gone to do so?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘* And he has taken the great mail road to — 
that place ?” 

Mrs. Leland hesitated. 
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**] will not follow him, nor will I put a 
soul upon his track,’”’ said Cecil, as he no- 
ticed his mother’s, hesitation. ‘‘I ask so 
that I may know what course to pursue for 
my own safety.”’ 

Mrs. Leland knew that her son would not 
lie, and she told him that Tamell had taken 
the high road to the north, where he would 
join the brig as she had described, stopping 
at Bedford to transact business with one of 
the secret agents. 

‘*“So much for Garl Tamell,” said the 
young man, and then he took several turns 
up and down the room. At length he stop- 
ped in front of his mother, and while his 
face assumed a serious tone, he said:— 

‘* Now [ would come to a matter nearer 
home. If I remember rightly, my father 
was buried at sea?” 

“* Yes, ’twas his own request that his body 
should be buried in the ocean that had al- 
ways been his home,” answered Mrs. Leland 
gazing up with a strange surprise into the 
face of her son. 

‘* Have you seen him since?” 

him? Who?” 

My father.” 

‘¢ Why, what is the matter, Cecil?” 

‘* Has my father’s spirit ever appeared to 
your sight since that time ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’ returned the smuggler’s 
widow, with a strange mixture of wonder 
and curiosity upon her features. ‘‘ Why do 
you ask that question ?”’ 

**T thought I saw him the other night. 
*T was the night after I piloted the brig into 
the bay.’’ 

Saw my husband?” 

Yes.” 

Where ?”? 

** At the old chapel.” 

A fearful tremor shook the woman’s frame, 
but, quickly subduing it, she asked:— 

** How did you see him? What were the 
circumstances ? ”’ 

**T had taken shelter in the chapel from 
the fierce storm. The atmosphere was 
dark—dark as night. Suddenly a human 
form, enveloped in a black robe, which cov- 
ered its head and hung down to its feet, en- 
tered the chapel. A flash of lightning illu- 
mined the place for a moment, and revealed 
to me the pale, ghastly features of my father! 
He suddenly disappeared, but how, or where, 
1 know not.” 

*¢ And did you not search?” uttered Mrs. 
Leland, shaking with a fearful emotion. 
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“The next day I did, but I found nothing © 


—not even a crack where a worm could have 
crawled away. I could not have been 
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mistaken in those features. They were my ° 


father’s!” 


A strange succession of emotions passed » 


over the working features of the woman 
during this short recital, but when it was 


closed she somewhat regained her com-* 
posure, though there was yet a look upon. 


her face which Cecil could not fathom. It 
was not the incredulous wonder he had ex- 
pected, but it was rather a look of momen- 
tary relief. 

“It must have been an image of your 
brain,” she said, as she wiped the cold per- 
spiration from her brow. 

know what I saw.” 

‘* But did it not recognize you?” 

‘* No—I was in one corner, and escaped 
its notice.” 

Mrs. Leland regarded her son for some 
time as though she would have read his very 
soul, but the look that dwelt upon his face 
spoke only of simple, honest truth. 

‘*T havé never-seen what you speak of,” 
she uttered, and then half averting her face 
she began to clear away the supper things. 

Cecil watched her with an attentive eye, 
and he could not fail to discover that what 
he had said made her very uneasy; but it. 
seemed far from being the effect of super- 
stitious dread. It seemed, rather, the re- 
sult of some less extraneous fear. He won- 
dered at his mother’s strange and inexplica- 
ble emotions, and as he wondered he dove 
into new thoughts. There might be a deep 
meaning to what he had witnessed at the old 
chapel. We shall see. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


DvRING a week after the old earl received 
the anonymous letter, biding him be on his 
guard against Garl Tamell, Ida ventured not 
herself without the courtyard. Several 
times had she and Cecil met, but they only 
passed the usual civilities of the occasion, 
though from their eyes there beamed a lan- 
guage which they had not the power nor the 
desire to hush—a language, too, which 
might prove full as dangerous to the human 
heart in its shower of love’s subtle arrows, 
as that oral speech which Sir William could 
guard against. 
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> The thoughts of danger had nearly passed 
from Ida Stanley’s mind. She was not of a 
nature to cherish suspicion long, nor could 
she allow herself to be made miserable by a 
continuous fear of distant evil. Through 
the week she had heard nothing, seen noth- 
ing, calculated to excite further fear, and 
she saw not why the free air should be 
longer shut out from her. 

“ Annette,’? she said to her maid, one 
pleasant afternoon, “‘ now for a trip in the 
park. We’ve been shut up in the courtyard 
long enough.’’ 

** So I think,” returned the pretty maid, 
delightedly. 

‘* There can certainly be no danger,” half 
mused Ida. 

‘None in the world,” said Annette. 
** There will be two of us—what can harm 
us ? ” 

Ida smiled at the confident courage of her 
maid. 

“Run up to my room, Annette, and get 
my shawl. We’ll have a short run, at all 
events.” 

The girl did as directed, and erelong the 
mistress and maid were prepared for their 
walk. 

** What an idea—to be afraid of such a 
place as this,”’ uttered Annette, as she be- 
gan to skip about in the garden park. 

‘To be sure,” responded Ida, who felt 
once more free and happy. 

For half an hour the two girls roamed 
about among the shrubs and trees, and 
through the arbors, until at length they 
found themselves at the wicket which opened 
to the chapel path. For several minutes Ida 
looked at the small gate, and then she turned 
away. Annette approached it, unbolted it, 
threw it open and looked forth. .The scene 
beyond was really inviting. 

‘* Only a few steps, Ida,”’ said the maid, 
as she passed through the gateway. 

“ There certainly can be no danger,” mur- 
mured Ida. 

Of course not,’’ said Annette. 

“Of course there cannot,” repeated Ida, 
with increased assurance. 

Annette had already passed out, and Ida 
followed her, and together they tripped away 
up the winding path. Half way up the hill 
they turned to the right and climbed upon a 
large rock, from the top of which they could 
see the castle and the wide park beyond. 
For some time they gazed in silence upon 
the beautiful scene thus opened to their 
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view, and Ida was upon the point of making 
some remark when a footfall arrested her 
attention. 

‘** Did you hear that, Annette ?”’ she ner- 
vously whispered. 

** T heard a footstep.” 

So did I.” 

‘*¢ Let’s go,’’ said the maid, as all her light- 
hearted courage vanished in an instant. 

“Hark! Did you hear it again ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘* It’s above us.” 

Tt sounds 

Then let us hasten back.” 

As Ida spoke she made her way down from 
the rock, followed by her companion; but 
she found too late that in the direction of 
the footfall she had been deceived; for no 
sooner had she entered the path than she 
saw two men about a rod below her. Had 
they been a rod above her she would have 
fled, but now that expedient was lost to 
her, for she must either pass them, or else 
turn towards the old chapel. Her fears, 
however, soon rendered even fleeing in any 
direction utterly out of her power, for in one 
of the men she recognized Garl Tamell. 

Annette had come down from the rock, 
and as she saw the savage-looking intruders 
she uttered a low cry of fear, and caught 
hold of her mistress’s arm as if for protec- 
tion. 

The pirate chieftain regarded the two girls 
for a moment with a look of fiendish satis- 
faction, and then stepping forward, hé 
said:— 

‘**So, my fair lady, I told you I should see 
you again. I have watched some time for 
this happy moment.”’ 

**T trust, sir, you mean me no harm,” ut- 
tered Ida, while the color left her cheeks. 

** Not by any means, lady.’’ 

**Then you will let me pass.”’ 

‘“ And me, too, sir,’? tremblingly pro-. 
nounced Annette. 

“To tell you the truth, ladies, I have 
other intentions regarding you.” 

*¢'You said you meant us no harm, sir,’” 
said Ida. 

Neither do 

‘Then let me pass.” 

“ 

‘¢T shall call for help.” 

** Doso, ifyou please. ’Twill be a stronger 
voice than yours that reaches the castle.” 

“Then what do you mean to do;?= Tell 
me, I implore you.” 
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‘Simply, then, I mean to make you my 
wife.” 

* Oh, no, no, no—you do not mean that!’’ 
cried Ida, trying to hope that it might all be 
a jest. 

**But I do mean it, my fair lady,” re- 
turned Garl Tamell, while a bitier smile, 
half made up of sensual admiration, rested 
upon his features. ‘‘ You shall be the queen 
of my vessel. I have seen you often, and 
your beauty has fixed my heart upon you. 
‘Come, go with me to our free home.” 

** No, no, you do not mean it,” cried the 
fair girl, sinking upon her kness and clasp- 
ing her hands in supplication. ‘‘ Oh, let me 
go to the castle, sir—let me go.” 

* “No, you shall go with me. For three 
days have I watched for you here, and now 
that I have won the prize, I shall not let it 
gosoeasily. Here, Waldron,’ he continued, 
turning to his companion, ‘“‘if you would 
have the maid, you must secure her; ’twill 
not do to let her run at large, or she will 
have all hands after us.” 

As the villain thus spoke he stepped for- 
ward and laid his hand upon Ida’s arm. 
The poor girl trembled a moment beneath 
his touch, and then, with an instinctive 
movement, she broke away and started up 
the path, followed closely by Annette. Garl 
Tamell stood for a full minute and gazed 
after the fleeing girls, during which time a 
dark smile played over his features. 

** Let us follow them, or they will escape 
as,” said Waldron, as he came up to his 
leader’s side. 

‘* Never fear for that.” 

‘** But they are out of sight even now.”’ 

“‘ They cannot get beyond the outer cliff, 
my good Waldron, unless, indeed, they leap 
into the sea.” 

* But they may escape us by another 
route.” 

“There is no other. This path is the 
only accessible means of passage between 
the chapel and the castle. The further they 
go from the castle the less risk we shall run 
in taking them. Now we’ll go.” 

As Tamell said this he started at a swift 
pace up the path. The two men passed the 
chapel,, merely glancing within to assure 
themselves that the fair fugilives had not 
taken refuge there, and then kept on up the 
cliff. Near the spot where Cecil and Ida 
had found the flowers, the poor girls had 


sunk upon a stone and both were weeping 
bitterly. 
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“Oh, why, why did we venture out?” 
murmured Ida, as she sank her head upon 
her companion’s bosom. 

** Tt was all my fault—all, all mine,” cried 
Annette, who half forgot her own sorrows 
in the deep distress of her young mistress. 

** No, no, Annette, the blame is mine.” 

** So, so, my pretty ones, you’ve saved us 
some trouble, at any rate,’’ said Garl Tam- 
ell, at that moment coming up. 

Ida Stanley gazed up through her hot 
tears into the wicked man’s face, and once 
more she got upon her knees. 

‘*Oh, whatever you may be, I implore 
you, by all you hold sacred on earth, and by 
your hopes of heaven, to let me return to 
my home.” 

** Let me tell thee, my sweet one,” replied 
the pirate captain, “‘ that I hold nought so 
sacred that it can overcome my love. No, 
no, you are mine forever. Come.”’ 

Ida felt the villain’s firm grasp, and though 
she screamed for help and struggled with all 
her strength, yet it availed her nought. She 
was raised from the stone upon which she 
had kneeled—she knew that she was being 
borne along in the powerful arms of her cap- 
tor, and she knew that Annette was also a 
prisoner. From that moment all conscious- 
ness left her; not so, however, with Annette, 
for she continued to scream and struggle 
until Waldron silenced her with a threaten- 
ing pistol, and even then the fire that flashed 
from her black eyes told that her soul was 
far from being crushed or conquered. 

Garl Tamell followed the path half way 

back towards the old chapel, but here he 
turned through a narrow ravine, to the left, 
which, after various circuitous windings, 
brought him out again upon the cliff that 
overlooked the sea, a half mile to the south- 
ward of the spot where he had captured his 
prize. From here there was a narrow shelf 
upon the face of the cliff, that gradually 
sloped down towards the water’s edge, and 
bracing his burden more firmly in his arms, 
the pirate began to descend the dubious 
way. 
** Now if you move a muscle you'll be 
lost,”’ said Waldron, as he stepped upon the 
angling shelf; ‘‘ for you see a single false 
step will throw us over the precipice. But 
mind you, I shan’t go with you, for if you 
struggle or make the least resistance, Ill 
let you go alone.”’ 

It needed no further argument to keep 
Annette still, for, as she cast her eyes over 
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the edge of the shelf and saw the jagged 
rocks far, far below her, she rather nestled 
more closely to the bosom of him who bore 
her. 

The water’s edge was gained in safety, 
and in the little cove that made in at the 
foot of the path was found a boat, in which 
were six men. The two girls were at once 
put on board, and at an order from Tamell, 
the oarsmen pulled out to sea. At a dis- 
tance of half a mile further to the southward, 
towards Wing Cove, lay the Ranger, with 
the maintopsail to the mast, and erelong Ida 
and Annette were ushered into her cabin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DIM SUSPICIONS ARE PUTTING ON A MORE 
PALPABLE GARB. 


WILD confusion reigned at the castle. 
The afternoon had passed away—twilight 
had succeeded to the light of day, and yet 
no Ida, no Annette, had returned. The 
wicket of the garden park was found open, 
and in some sandy spots in the path beyond 
were found the girls’ footprints—departing 
prints they were, but none that designated a 
return. The old earl remembered the warn- 
ing he had received, and the name of Garl 
Tamell dwelt upon his lips. His soul was 
tortured by the fearful conviction that his 
fair ward was in the hands of the pirate 
chieftain! The servants were sent out in 
every direction; the cliffs, the ravines and 
the paths were searched, but all to no pur- 
pose. No traces, beyond the few sandbeds 
just without the gate, were to be found. A 
horse was saddled, and one of the hostlers 
was despatched for Cecil Leland. 

The young man was found at his mother’s 
cottage, and leaping into the saddle, he left 
the hostler to make his way back on foot. 
It was dark when Cecil reached the castle, 
and without any attention to etiquette, he 
hastily made his way to Sir William’s room, 
having first ascertained that the old man 
was there. 

Cecil, Cecil, she is gone!” cried the 
earl, as the young man entered. 

“*So the servant told me. Tamell is at 

the bottom of all, sir. O God! why did she 
venture forth?” 
_ “But you must find her, Cecil,” uttered 
Sir William, half tottering forward and lay- 
ing his trembling band upon Cecil’s arm. 
** must find her.”’ 


‘*T will find her, though I may not do it 
readily. And if I should—oh, if I do, may 
not the prize be mine ?” 

** Cecil,”’ returned the old earl, in a low, 
painful tone, .“‘ do not take advantage of this 
old heart. I trust you to find her, because 
you alone know the villain’s haunts. Will 
not your love for her—for me—incite you on 
to the rescue? Cecil, gladly, most gladly 
would I make you happy, but you know the 
reasons I have given you. Throw away the 
thought, and let, at least, your promised 
time flee by.”’ 

The old man wiped a tear from his eye as 
he spoke, while Cecil hung down his head. 

“Forgive me, Sir William,” the youth ex- 
claimed, at length, as he raised his face, 
now beaming with a noble look. ‘Twas 
my heart that spoke, but ’tis past now. I 
would not, for ten thousand loves, break the 
sacred bond of my word.’’ 

‘Noble, generous boy!’’ burst from the 
old earl’s lips, as he put out his hand to- 
wards Cecil. ‘* By Saint Paul, I could al- 
most trample upon the law that makes noble 
blood to lead mankind. If the heart be 
noble—if that fountain of all blood be gen- 
erous and true—then why should not the 
blood that flows from it be noble too? But 
haste thee, Cecil, take torches and search.’’ 

‘‘There’s but little use of thatysir,” re- 
turned the young man, thoughtfully. 

* No use in searching?” 

‘* Not among the cliffs. Old Malcolm told 
me, as I came through his lodge, that the 
tracks of Ida and Annette were found in the 
chapel path.” 

They were; but what of that? ”’ 

‘¢ And that they returned not that way.’” 

‘¢'True.”? 

‘¢ Then there are no hopes of finding them 
on shore, for ere this they must be safe on 
board the brig.” 

**O God! tell me not so! Tell me not that 
my sweet Ida is fully in his power!” cried 
the earl, beating his breast in anguish. 

‘¢ Garl Tameil, sir, would never have seized 
upon Ida unless his vessel were somewhere 
near to take her. However, there is one 
place I fain would examine, for if the girls 
were taken in the chapel path there is but 
one way by which they could have been 
taken to the water, and if they were taken 
thus, I can certainly find some tracks.” 

‘‘ Then go, my boy, and make the search. 
Be not long, or my old heart will break with 
anxiety.” 
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‘*T will return as soon as possible; but the 
way is tedious, and it is distant, too.”’ 

‘* Then haste and overcome the distance as 
soon as may be.”’ 

Cecil was not long in preparing for his 
mission. He took with him six of the wood- 
men, each well armed and bearing a torch, 
and set out. At the chapel he stopped a 
moment, but finding no traces there he kept 
on till he came to the narrow defile that 
turned off to the southward, and following 
on he kept in the same track as that taken 
by Tamell and Waldron. At the head of 
the descending shelf,two of the party hesi- 
tated to proceed, but the young man soon 
shamed them into compliance, and they ner- 
vously followed. 

At the cove all Cecil’s suspicions were 
confirmed, for he found the deep imprint of 
the boat’s keel in the small sandbed, bedside 
the footprints of the men. 

‘** But here’s only the marks of one fe- 
male,” said one of the woodmen, who had 
been searching about by the light of the 
torches. 

**Tt’s a wonder there are any,’’ returned 
Cecil, who had noticed the same thing; “ for 
don’t you see that the first man who came 
down the shelf handed his burden at once 
into the boat, while the other, probably, 
placed his upon the sand.”’ 

The woodman acknowledged the proba- 
bility of the thing, and shortly afterwards 
the party turned to re-ascend the cliff. 

lt was nearly midnight when Cecil and his 
companions reached the castle, but yet they 
found all hands up and waiting for them. 
The young man explained to Sir William 
the result of his search, and concluded by 
expressing his assurance that the girls had 
been conveyed on board the brig. 

‘* Then, then they are indeed, lost! And 
yet, Cecil, you are wonderfully calm,” ex- 
claimed the old man. ‘ If you loved Ida as 
I do, you would not be thus.”’ 

‘“*T am thus calm, Sir William, because a 
new hope has dawned upon me.”’ 

A hope, Cecil?” 

Yes.” 

‘* No, no—all hope is gone.”’ 

‘* Not all. I tell thee, Sir William, that I 
have friends on board the brig, and so have 
you—and so has Ida. Garl Tamell has taken 
a serpent in his hand that shall yet turn and 
sting him to the death.” 

“And have you hopes, then?” eagerly 
asked the old earl. 
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‘*T have, indeed, and though my heart is 
tortured at this melancholy event, yet I be- 
lieve that harm will not come to Ida Stanley. 
There is not one of the old crew, who were 
with my father, that has not seen and loved 
her in her joyous childhood, and I know their 
hearts too well to fear that they will see 
harm come to her now.” 

Oh, would I could hope! ” 

‘* Mark me, Sir William. If Ida Stanley 
or her maid be harmed on board that brig, I 
will revoke the decision I have made with 
regard to her crew, and save one boy there 
is on board, they shall all be delivered up. 
But my heart bids me hope.” 

There was something so confident in the 
manner of the young man, that Sir William 
could not avoid feeling a degree of relief 
from it, and in a calmer tone he said:— 

‘* Well, I willtry to hope with you. But 
what then? How shall we proceed? The 
brig must be captured by some means. I 
will send to Newcastle, for I have no doubt 
that there is a war-vessel of some kind 
there.’’ 

‘*That would be of no use,’? returned 
Cecil, ‘‘ and it might be the worst thing we 
could do, for the pirates would fight hard 
ere they would be captured, and thus we 
should only expose Ida to a new danger. 
No—I have a better plan. Let us keep our 
men ready for any emergency. The first 
time the brig makes land on our coast I 
shall have immediate warning of it, and 
when Tamell least expects it we can makea 
descent upon him.” 

The young man explained to Sir William 
the circumstance of his having met the boy 
on the back of the small river—of the warn- 
ing he had received, and of the errand he 
had sent back to Mark Buntnell, and he in- 
formed him, too, of the strange manner in 
which Tamell had endeavored to poison him. 

**Oh, what a systematic villain!” mur- 
mured the old earl, as Cecil concluded. 

He is, indeed.”’ 

‘** But do you think this Buntnell will obey 
your summons ? ”’ 

T know he will.” 

And how will you then proceed ? ” 

**T cannot tell till see him; but we will 
have our men ready, at all events.” 

‘*¢ You shall command them at fifteen min- 
utes’ notice,’’ said the earl, who was now 
quite assured that Ida was not so danger- 
ously situated as he had at first so greatly 
feared. 
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And thus it is with the human heart. The 
first shock of grief needs not always to be 
assuaged by utter relief. Like the poor in- 


‘* yalid under the most excruciating torture, 


when the insupportable passes away, the 
pangs that remain seem hardly like sources 
of pain at all. 

Yet all about the earl was dark and gloomy, 
and though the most acute pangs of fear had 
passed off, still the bright sunlight of his 
house had gone. The heart of joy had sunk, 
but his strong energies had returned to him. 

** Sir William,” said Cecil, after a silence 


~ of some minutes had elapsed, during which 


each had been busy with his own thoughts, 
**T have a question to ask you.” 

The old man raised his eyes to the face of 
his interlocutor. 

‘* Who built the castle ? ”’ 

“That is more than I can tell. It was 
built, however, previous to the seventh cen- 
tury, for Edwin, the Anglo-Saxon King of 
Northumberland, passed some time here be- 
fore he founded Edinburgh.” 

** You received it, I believe, of the king?” 

Yes, and I have made many repairs 
since I took it. As near as I can judge, it 
was almost entirely rebuilt during the reign 
or William the Conqueror, for much of its 
present cast is purely Norman, But before 
that, during the reign of Alfred, it was, ac- 
cording to tradition, a favorite haunt of 
Hastings, the fanrous Norman pirate, who 
styled himself the ‘ Sea King,’ and who even 
attempted to subjugate the Saxon power in 
our country; and in all probability that dar- 
ing rover made many repairs on it. Could 
this old castle speak, it would tell some 
strange tales.” 

“So I should think,” returned Cecil, in a 
deeply thoughtful mood. ‘ But what of the 
old chapel? Who built that?” 

*“*T cannot tell who built it originally. 
When I came here—that was long before 
you were born—I found it a mass of ruins, 
though some one had evidently used it, even 
in that state, as a place of worship, for to 
and from the altar, which you know is cut 
out from the solid rock, I found a well- 
cleared path, from which the fragments of 
rock and cement had been carefully removed. 
I also found that the stone benches on the 
sides were whole, so I took a fancy to re- 
‘build it; most of the walls, however, were 
standing.” 

“That is some distance from the castle to 
build a chapel,’’ remarked Cecil. 


‘* Yes, but still *tis a beautiful spot,” re- 
turned the earl. 

“ Ay, and perhaps a very handy one, a 
said Cecil, in a peculiar tone. 

“ But what mean you, Cecil, by these 
questions?” asked Sir William, who had 
thought that mere desire for information on 
chronological points had dictated them, until 
he was now struck by the peculiar erred 
of the last remark. 

‘Do you know aught of the old one 
beyond what you have told me?” asked 
Cecil, instead of directly answering the 
question. 

No, I do not.” 

‘* But you are aware of the stories about 
ghosts, hobgoblins and so on, connected 
with the place ?”’ 

“‘T have heard them as tales of idle su- 
perstition.”’ 

“And yet, Sir William, there may be a 
solid foundation for those stories, after all, 
and ’tis to this end that I have asked the 
questions you have kindly answered.”’ 

*¢ Foundation, Cecil? What mean you ?” 

‘*T mean that there may be a reality in 
these stories about the old chapel. But you 
need not ask me to explain, for I cannot, 
save thai I will solve the mystery if I live.” 

‘** But you have some idea, Cecil ? ” urged 
the old man, with much anxiety. 

*¢ Only as I have told you. I have reason 
to think there is a bottom to this affair, and 
I mean to findit. You yourself have prob- 
ably had suspicions, so vague, that to at- 
tempt their explanation would only make 
you appear foolish, and yet at the same time 
their weight was so effectual in your mind, 
as though each had been a written scroll.” 

undersiand what you mean.” 

At that moment the castle bell was struck. 

*¢ One o’clock,” continued the earl, as the 
deep reverberations died away. ‘‘ We must 
seek our rest. You will remain in the castle, 
to-night, Cecil, for I would see you in the 
morning. Go down to the porter’s lodge 
and demand of him the keys of the best 
chamber he has. Good-night. God bless 
us both! and may he, too, watch over and 
protect those who are away!” 

‘¢ Alas, poor Ida! ” Cecil murmured, “‘ how 
dark and sad must be your heart. These old 
walls give back the sound of my footfall, and 
each echo seems a groan for thy absence. 
O God, guard thee and shield thee from all 
harm, and blessed shall be His name for- 
ever! ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE TRAPPERS ARE TRAPPED. 


THE excited state of Cecil Leland’s mind 
did not court much sleep, and hardly had the 
sun begun its daily course ere he was up and 
dressed. He naturally supposed that the old 
earl would sleep some time longer, and so 
instead of calling him he descended at once 
to the courtyard, where he found several of 
the servants already congregated. They 
seemed to be engaged in a deeply interested 
conversation, and after watching them for 
some moments, he approached the spot 
where they stood. 

“* Michael,”’ said he, addressing a forester, 
who was one of the number, “is there any- 
thing new turned up?” 

** Ah, Master Cecil, we were talking of 
our poor young lady—God bless- her sweet 
soul! ” 

** But I thought I heard you speak of men, 
strangers, whom you had seen somewhere ? ”” 

“Yes, you did,’ returned the forester. 
**T was down in the forest at daybreak this 
morning to examine a foxtrap that I set yes- 
terday, and half way down the path that 
leads to the river, I saw two men. They 
were both strangers to me, and I was won- 
dering what business they had there.” 

‘* What were they doing ?”’ asked Cecil. 

“ They were standing just on the edge of 
the path, talking, but when they saw me 
they moved off towards the river.” 

‘** How were they dressed ?”’ 

‘* Well, I should say they were sailors of 
some kind.” 

** You couldn’t see their faces plainly, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

Oh, no—’twasn’t light enough for that.” 

“Some fishermen, probably,’’ uttered the 
young man, half turning away his face to 
hide the strange light that beamed upon it. 

It couldn’t be, for where would fisher- 
men come from? And then what would 
they be doing up there ?”’ 

‘Oh, there are plenty of people who come 
from Alnwick, Charlton and Warrenford, 
across to our stream after salmon.” 

‘* But they’ve no right to fish in Sir Wil- 
liam’s streams,’”’ exclaimed Michael, bring- 
ing his hands together with much emphasis. 

‘* A great many people often do what they 
have no right to do,’ returned Cecil, with a 
smile. 

‘* But we’ll rout these fellows out, at all 
events. Come boys, let’s after them.” 
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“Hold a moment,” interrupted Cecil, 
‘¢ Let no one leave the courtyard till the 
is up. Iam going down to the river, and I. * 
assure you if I find the two men you speak’ 
of committing depredations, I'll come back 
and send you after them.” 
The men knew the present athsitey 
with which Cecil was invested, and even 
had they so desired, they would not have 
dared to disobey him; so as the young man 
turned towards the castle, they resumed 
their conversation. 
Cecil’s movements were quick and deci- 
sive, for the thought that these two men, 
whom Michael had seen, were come to him 
from Mark Buntnell, was the first that struck 
his mind. Yet it seemed somewhat strange ; 
that the boy had not been sent; but perhaps 
Buntnell had not wished to trust an impor- 
tant message, such as he had reason to’. 
suppose Cecil intended to send to him, to 
one so inexperienced. Then too there were 
plenty of men on board the brig who were 
perfectly trustworthy; so, after all, it might 
be better that the boy had not come. Still, 
the utmost precaution would not be out of 
place, and ere the young man started forth * 
he carefully loaded a brace of heavy pistols, 
which he concealed within the bosom of his 
laced shirt, and then buckled on his sword. 
The young man hastened out from the 
court-yard—first, however, leaving word with 
old Malcolm, for the earl, that he would be 
back in less than two hours—and took his 
way at once down towards the forest. As 
he entered the path he commenced looking . 
carefully to the right and left, but as he 
passed on some distance without hearing 
anything of the men, he concluded that they 
might be awaiting him at his boat-landing. 
When he reached the boat he was some- 
what disappointed at not seeing anyone, and 
after looking about him for a few moments, 
slowly turned his steps back; but he had not 
taken a dozen paces when he heard the 
crackling of bushes to his left, and at the 
same moment someone pronounced his name, 
On looking up he beheld the forms of two 
men just emerging from the wood a short 
distance ahead of him, and though they wore 
the usual dress of the smuggler’s crew, yet 
he was not a little startled at seeing that 
they were not of the old gang. If he had 
any doubts, however, of who the new-com- 
ers were, they were put to rest the moment. 
they came fully into the path, for he at once, 
saw them to be two of ‘amell’s men. 


‘Stop where you are | ”’ said Cecil, as he 
took a step back, thus leaving a distance of 
about a rod between himself and them. 

*“ Do not be alarmed, sir,’’ said one of the 
pirates. 

‘¢T am not alarmed, fellow, but before you 
approach me nearer I would know your busi- 
ness.” 

‘¢ Our business is of a private nature, Mr. 
Leland, and must not be spoken too freely.”’ 

“Tell me your name ?” 

Kent.” 

* And if I mistake not, your companion is 
called Cressy ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

** You both belong on board the Ranger ?” 

Yes, 

‘¢ Now tell me your business.”’ 

** We will tell you privately. Trees may 
have ears sometimes.”’ 

“‘ The trees in this forest have not. Hold! 
Not another step! ”’ 

‘“*But we must speak with you,” said 
Kent, in a sort of impudent manner, and at 
the same time he began to advance. 

In an instant, Cecil snatched the two 
pistols from his bosom, and cocking them, 
he presented one in each hand, shouting, as 
he did so:— 

‘¢ The first one that advances another step 
dies on the spot! Nowif ye have aught to 
say, say it. Ha, beware!” he continued, as 
he noticed Cressy laying his hand upon the 
butt of his pistol. ‘‘ Offer to draw a weapon 
and you drop. Ha, ha—I tell thee, pirates, 
I am not to be taken so easily.”’ 

Pirates! ’’ iterated Kent. 

said pirates,’ returned Cecil. 
you see I know you. Now speak out.” 

‘¢ Put up your pistols, sir, and then we’ll 
give you our errand. You’ll hear of some- 
thing to your advantage.” 

‘*T shall keep my weapons as they are, 
and you can take your choice, either to speak 
the subject that brought you here, or else 
turn about and march off. Those who know 
me, know that I never miss my shot.’’ 

Cecil spoke the last sentence with marked 
emphasis, and the two pirates seemed to 
comprehend the meaning, for they regarded 
each other with significant looks, though by 
their manner our hero could see at once that 
they were afraid to speak their thoughts 
aloud. It would have been, under ordinary 
circumstances, a very easy matter to have 
drawn their pistols, but those weapons were 
now comparatively useless, for a ball would 
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surely reach them more quickly than they 
could prepare them for use. And again, 
there was something in the noble, self-con- 
fident bearing of the youth, that cowered 
them. Debased, underhanded villainy may 
not stand unabashed before honest man- 
hood. 

A minute, perhaps, the two pirates gazed 
in silence upon the young man before them; 
then Kent, who stood a pace in advance, 
turned half around to his companion and 
muttered something which Cecil could not 
understand. That instant, however, Cressy’s 
right hand dropped upon the butt of his 
pistol. 

Young Leland’s eye caught the movement, 
and ere the villain’s pistol was half way from 
his belt, he fired his left hand weapon. A 
sharp, quick cry broke from Cressy’s lips; 
he dropped the weapon he had seized, and 
the hand that had held it fell powerless at 
his side. As Cecil had calculated, Kent 
instinctively turned as he heard his com- 
panion’s cry, and at that moment our hero 
clubbed his empty pistol, and with one bound 
he reached the pirate’s side. Kent heard 
the sound of the spring, but ere he could 
save himself he received a blow upon the | 
temple that felled him to the earth. 

“You'll have the headache after that, 
villain,” muttered Cecil, as he put his foot. 
upon the fallen man’s breast; then turning 
to Cressy, while he presented his remaining 
loaded pistol, he said:— 

‘* Now throw away that other pistol in 
your belt, quick!” 

The villain groaned and obeyed. 

‘*¢ Now tell me where you are hit.”’ 

‘‘ Here,” groaned Cressy, laying his left 
hand upon his right shoulder. ‘* You’ve 
shattered the bone.” i 

‘¢ Had I fired with my right hand ’twould 
have been your heart instead of your shoul- 
der.”’ 

As Cecil thus spoke he stooped over and 
drew Kent’s two pistols from his belt, and then 
drew forth his sword, which latter weapon 
he threw back toward the boat, where it 
struck against a tree and bounded off into 
the water. The pistols he placed within his 
own girdle, and then picking up the two that 
Cressy had dropped, he placed them with 
the others. 

“ Don’t offer any resistance, sir,’’ said the 
young conqueror, as he stepped forward and 
laid his hand upon the hilt of Cressy’s cut- 
lass. want this.’ 
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The pirate did not resist, and in a moment 
his sword was following that of its compan- 
ion. 

*¢ Now, sir, I think you will deliver your 
errand upon my own terms,”’ said Cecil, with 
a bitter smile. 

** No, sir, I shall not speak.’’ 

Will not this make thee speak? 

** Not of my errand,” returned the villain, 
as he regarded the pistol which his captor 
held out to him. 

Cecil would have spoken further, but at that 
moment he was startled by a loud shouting, 
and on casting his eyes up the path, he be- 
held a party of the old earl’s servants, led by 
Michael, the forester. 

** Ah, it’s lucky we didn’t obey you,” ex- 
claimed Michael, as he cast a look of wonder 
upon the hands and belt of the young man, 
all of which were full of pistols. 

*¢ And why didn’t you ?”’ asked Cecil, who 
showed by his looks that he was glad of the 
assistance thus come to hand. 

** Because, sir, as soon as you were gone, 
we told old Malcolm the butler about what I 
had seen in the forest, and he said he knew 
*twas fur no good that the two men were 
there. Then he shook his head, and said he 
knew something that he couldn’t tell, but 
that we must follow you as soon as possible; 
so we armed ourselves and started off. 
When we were up at the great rock, by the 
bend, we heard a pistol, and we hurried on. 
But, by the saints, you’ve fixed ’em!” 

** Yes, Michael,” returned Cecil, with a 
smile, “‘though I did not exactly expect 
this, yet I was prepared for it. But there’s 
no time now for explanation. Some of you 
rouse up that fellow with the cracked skull, 
while I see to this one’s wound.” 

Cressy allowed the clothing to be removed 


' from his right shoulder, and after some ex- 


amination it was found that the.man had 
been more scared than hurt, for the ball had 
struck the shoulder-blade and glanced off 
without breaking it, though the concussion 
had so sprained the ligaments that the arm 
was even now powerless. The wound was 
soon bandaged, and in the meantime Michael 
had succeeded in arousing Kent to con- 
sciousness. 

Ere many minutes afterwards, the party 
moved on towards the castle, but Cecil took 
good care that the two pirates should be kept 
so far apart that they could have no chance 
for communication, for he intended in some 
measure to make them tools for his service. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TORTURE CHAMBER. 


THE old earl walked up and down his 
apartment with slow and trembling steps, 
and ever and anon a pearly drop would start 
forth and glisten for a moment upon his 
long gray lashes, and then drop off upon the 
time-wrinkled cheek. Some of the heart 
messengers he wiped away, and some trickled 
down the deep furrows into which they had 
fallen and lost themselves in the white 
beard below. Sad, sad was that old man’s 
heart, for the bright daylight of his love and 
his joy had been wrested from him. 

**O Ida, Ida! ’’ he mumured, as he clasped 
his hands in agony, ‘‘ why hast thou gone? 
Hadst thou been of my own flesh and blood 
I could not have loved thee more. Thow 
wert the sweet flower in the garden of my 
soul, the fountain of my love, the bright star 
of my life’s declining day, and the pride of 
my power; for to make thee happy made me 
proud. Oh, and can I hope? They would 
fain plant that sweet spirit in my bosom, 
but it cannot live there. Hope cannot blos- 
som upon a soil so seared by grief! ” 

The old man’s bosom heaved, the tears 
started forth afresh, and bowing his head in 
pain, he sank into his chair, and again he 
murmured, ‘‘ Ida, Ida!” 

Not long had the earl sat thus, when the 
door of his apartment was thrown open, and 
young Leland entered. 

‘¢ Ah! thank God you are safe,’’ ejaculated 
Sir William. 

‘*T am safe; but arouse thee, Sir William, 
for I have stirring news to tell thee.” 

“* Of Ida?” 

“Not directly, but I think I have the 
means in my power to gain intelligence of 
her. But listen.” 

The old man did listen, and Cecil went on 
to relate the occurrence of the morning. As 
he proceeded with his narrative, Sir Will- 
iam’s eyes began to sparkle, and at length 
his immediate sorrow became overwhelmed 
by surprise and curiosity. For several mo- 
ments after the young man closed, the eark 
gazed upn him in rapt wonder. 

‘And the two villains are now in the 
castle ?” he at length exclaimed, while his 
eyes flashed with the wonted fire of former 
years. 

Yes.” 

‘‘There’s no mistake but that they came 
from Tamell, you think?” 
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Tamell sent them to entrap me; but we will 
question them.” 
_ “ Think you they’ll answer ? ”’ 

‘Tll make them,”’ uttered Cecil, with his 
lips firmly compressed. 

How ? ” 

‘¢'You have an old room at the end of the 
corridor ?”’ returned Cecil, with a peculiar 
look. 

Hal the torture ?” 

Would you object ?” 

*¢ By Saint Paul, no!” exclaimed the old 
man, starting from his chair. ‘‘ The blood- 
thirsty villains have robbed me of my child 
and attempted your life. God knows I 
would not torture for revenge, but in such a 
cause—to gain intelligence of my Ida—I 
would.” 

‘Then let us have them conveyed to that 
chamber at once.” 

‘*¢ But hold,” uttered the earl, as he stopped 
suddenly in the centre of the room. ‘ Even 
if we torture them, may they not deny all 
knowledge ? ”’ 

“‘ They cannot deny it. I know they are 
aware of where the brig was last night, and 
of course they know the errand they received 
from Tamell, with regard to myself.” 

‘* All that may be, and yet they may lie 
‘both cases.” 

can avoid that.”’ 

How, pray?” 

‘¢ By examining them separately, and giv: 


ing them to understand that if they disagree | 


they shall repeat the ordeal.”’ 

“But may they not have a lie already con- 
cocted ?”’ 

““No, for they haven’t spoken together 
since I shot Cressy in the shoulder.” 

‘¢ Then lead the way,” said the old man, 
while something like a hope gleamed upon 
his features. ‘‘ Let them be carried to the 
chamber. Twill be the first time I ever 
used it, but the circumstances justify it now.”’ 

The room to which allusion has been made 
was situated in the southwestern corner of 
the castle, beneath a lighted turret, and was 
adorned with various implements of torture. 
Sir William Cleaveland had left this apart- 
ment just as he had found it when he took 
possession, partly as a matter of curiosity, 
and partly because such a thing might hap- 
pen as its coming in use. 

Cecil determined that Kent should be the 
first one examined, and to this end he had 
him conveyed to the room, accompanied by 
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four of the stoutest servants, while himself 
and Sir William followed. 

The villain gazed about upon the curious 
articles that met his eye, and he seemed to 
comprehend their meaning, for he shut his 
teeth hard together, and a grim, dark smile 
of defiance passed over his features. 

“Kent,” said Cecil Leland, in a calm, 
meaning tone, “‘I have some important 
questions to ask you. Will you answer 
them ?” 

“¢ Ask them,” moodily returned the pirate. 

‘ First, then, for what purpose were you 
sent after me, and who sent you?”’ 

‘*Garl Tamell sent me.” 

“Ah, I thought so—I knew it; but for 
what did he send you?” 

** No matter.” 

‘* Beware how you answer. Again, for 
what purpose, respecting me, did Garl Tam- 
ell send you to the forest path ?”’ 

*¢T°ll not tell.” 

‘Then you shall be tortured to it.” 

‘¢'You may take my life, but you cannot 
take from me my knowledge.” ne 

know,”’ said Cecil, by what fearful 
oaths you are bound to your pirate chieftain 
but God records not such oaths in heaven 
for they are made against every principle o 
humanity, and against the good of you 
fellows. There’s murder hidden beneath, , 
your oaths—there’s the life and happiness of 
youth and innocence cloaked there, and I 
would have it out. Will you speak?” : 

“No,” said Kent, without moving a 
muscle. 

Cecil made a motion to the attendants. 
They silently bowed and prepared to execute 
the young man’s will. 

From one of the stout oaken beams were 
suspended two chains, at the lower extremi- 
ties of which were fixed two iron bands for 
the wrists, and connected to these latter 
were powerful thumbscrews. Directly be- 
neath these, upon a slightly raised form, was 
an arrangement of a similar character for 
the ankles and toes. Upon this form the 
pirate was placed. The bands were firmly 
secured about his wrists and ankles, and the 
screws fixed to his thumbs and toes. 

** Now,’ said Cecil, as all was prepared, 
‘* you have one more chance to answer my 
questions without suffering, and mind you, 
you cannot deceive me by falsehood, for 
Cressy will be subjected to the same ordeal 
after you are released, and if your answers 
vary you shall both be tortured again, and 
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with renewed severity. Now, what was 
Garl Tamell’s object in sending you on the 
mission you undertook this morning ? ” 

The villain looked savagely up at his inter- 
locutor, but made no answer. 

Once more.” 

Cecil waited a full minute, but the silence 
was only broken by the heavy breathing of 
the excited earl. He then made a motion to 
the attendants. They turned the screws, 
and the iron jaws pressed hard upon the 
flesh of the pirate. 

‘¢Once more! Will you answer ?”’ asked 
the young man, in a low, calm voice. 

Again the screws were turned. Another 
minute, and the incensed servants applied 
the power in their hands with more force 
than Cecil could have wished. 

**Q God!” groaned the suffering villain, 
and his chin sank upon his bosom. 

** Answer,”’ said Cecil. 

Kent’s bosom heaved; his muscles quivered 
beneath the torturing pain; his face worked 
in agony, and every limb shook in sympathy 
with his bursting thumbs; but he spoke not! 

Again the screws were turned. The vil- 
lain roared with pain, quivered a moment 
beneath the torture, and then raising his 
face he looked with imploring agony into the 
face of young Leland. He did not seem to 
speak, but rather a pent-up sentence ap- 
peared to burst from his livid lips:— 

‘Oh, save me from this, and I will tell 
all, all!” 

The screws were instantly turned back, 
and again Cecil bade him answer. 

‘* Garl Tamell sent us on shore to murder 
you.” 

‘* Then why did you not shoot me when 
you had the chance ?” 

‘* Because he made us swear not to spill 
your blood in or near the forest path. We 
were to seize you, or entice you, as best we 
could, to our landing place near the entrance 
to the Lollards, there to murder you, and 
then to sink your body in deep water.” 

** Oh, horrible, horrible! ’? murmured the 
earl. 

Now, Kent,”? continued Cecil, were 
not two young girls conveyed on board the 
Ranger, last night?” 

Yes.” 

Sir William sank into a chair, buried his 
face in his hands, and groaned aloud. 

** And now,” uttered the young man, as 
he took a step forward, while his eyes flashed, 
‘*T have the most important question of all 
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to ask. Where, and when, were you ordered 
to join the brig?” 

The pirate hesitated. He met the stern 
look of his captor, and then his eyes sank to 
the floor. > 

‘* Shall I betray my companions?” he at 
length murmured. 

‘¢ They have betrayed you into your pres- 
ent danger,’ returned Cecil. 

“ How ” 

‘* By sending you to do a murder out of 
the mere malice of your captain.” 

‘* No, not malice. Garl Tamell said you 
were a traitor—that you would betray us, 
and for that we took the office of your exe- 
cutioners.”’ 

‘*Ha!l now I have the whole secret,” 
uttered Cecil. ‘‘ But yet Garl Tamell lied. 
As I live, I believe he had a different motive 
for seeking my life. But answer my ques- 
tion.” 

Again the pirate hesitated, and Cecil 
looked towards his attendants. They placed 
their fingers to the screws. 

**Oh, don’t torture me again!’ the villain 
cried. answer, I’ll answer! 

‘¢ Then tell me—where, and when, were 
you ordered to join the brig? ” 

‘* She is to come next Friday, at midnight, 
and lay-to off the Lollards, and send a boat 
for us.” 

‘To-day is Tuesday,” said Cecil to him- 
self, while his eyes sparkled at the intelli- 
gence he had received. ‘‘ But,’? he con- 
tinued, where was the boat to find you ?”’ 

‘* At the cave where we sometimes land 
our goods.” 

“ That will do. Take him down and con- 
vey him back to the cell from whence you 
took him, and let some kind of balsam be 
prepared for his bruises.” 

Kent was taken away, and Cressy was 
ordered to be brought in. 

‘* Did that man not speak of a cave?”’ 
asked Sir William, as soon as Kent had been 
led out. 

‘* Yes,” returned Cecil. ‘‘In the face of 
the cliff that rises on the southern side 
of the bay, there is quite a large cave nearly 


a hundred feet deep, where the smugglers 


have often been in the habit of storing their 
goods when they could not carry them up 
the river. The entrance is quite narrow, 
and very obscure, being at the top of a 
craggy ascent, and protected from observa- 
tion by stunted shrubbery.” 

**T never heard of it.” 
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‘*¢ None have known it save the smugglers. 
But here comes Cressy.’’ 

The second pirate was led in, and as his 
eyes ran over the various instruments of 


torture, a perceptible tremor shook his 


frame. He was weak from the loss of blood, 
and his resolution at once forsook him. 

** Cressy,’’ said Cecil, ‘‘ Kent has answered 
every question I asked him, though he stood 
it out till his.limbs were shaken with torture. 
I shall put the same questions to you, and if 
you answer as he did, I shall know you speak 
the truth, but if you-vary you shall both try 
it over again.” 

The young man then commenced his ques- 
tioning, and though at some points the 
pirate hesitated, yet he answered all without 
the application of torture, and in no point 
did he vary an iota from the testimony of 
this companion. He was then led away, and 
the old earl and Cecil passed out from the 
torture chamber. 

‘“* What now?” asked Sir William, as he 
entered his own apartment. 

We must think,” returned Cecil. 

‘¢ But can the pirate be captured? ”’ 

‘¢ Garl Tamell shall be in my hands before 
another week passes away. I swear it! ”’ 

‘¢ God grant it!’? murmured the old man. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BOY. 


_ WHEN Ida Stanley returned 1o conscious- 
mess, she found herself upon a soft couch, 
and on looking about she was struck with 
the peculiarity of things around her. She 
again closed her eyes and tried to remember 
what had passed, and then she became aware 
-of the strange motion that affected her rest- 
ing-place. At first she thought ’twas the 
result of her own disordered brain, but -as 
her eyes again dwelt upon the trappings 
about her, and her mind grew stronger, she 
knew that the motion she experienced was 
caused by the heaving sea. Her mind drank 
in the past, and she felt sure she was on 
board the pirate vessel! 

‘‘Ida,” whispered a sweet voice at her 


side, and on starting up she beheld her faith- | 
ful Annette sitting upon a low stool near her ~ 


cot. The place was lighted by a hanging 
cluster of wax tapers, and Ida saw that her 
maid had been weeping. 

“O Annette, where, where are we?” she 
exclaimed, as she sprang from her cot and 
sank upon her attendant’s bosom. 
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‘* We are in the cabin of the pirate vessel.” 

* And am 1 in Garl Tamell’s power ?”’ 

*“*Yes, dear Ida. We were both borne 
directly here.” 

*¢ And have I been insensible long ? ” 

‘* Many hours, for ’tis now past midnight.” 

*““O Annette, what will become of us? 
Would that I were dead! ”’ 

The faithful attendant could weep for her 
own misfortunes, and she could weep, too 
for those of her mistress; but for years it 
had been her office to soothe and comfort, to 
advise and console, and now that she saw 
Ida so stricken she almost forgot her own 
part of the burden, and endeavored to cheer 
her companion. 

** Do not despair, Ida.”’ 

can Ihelpit? All, all is despair. 
Oh, fatal day!” 

** No, no, sweet mistress, while God lives 
there is hope. Do not give up your trust in 
His mercy. Weep not so.” 

“Weep? I'll not weep, Annette. There 
—are not my eyes dry? Nowif the wicked 
man will kill me I shall be happy in heaven! ”’ 

** He shall not kill you. He cannot seek 
your death. Oh, he will not be so cruel.” 

Ida gazed into the face of her companion 
with a strange look of agony. She bent for- 
ward her head, and in low accents she said :— 

‘*? Tis sweet to die in purity, to breathe 
the last breath of mortal life in blissful inno- 
cence; but oh, think of that death, that. 
poisons and stings, that blackens and sears, 
that drives out life by eating up in flames of 
fire the very flowers of the soul! Oh, what 
a death must that be that only gains its 
power over mortality by crushing out of 
existence one after another of those sweet 
gems of purity that make life valuable!” 

Annette gazed earnestly into the strangely 
lighted features of her young mistress, and 
gradually a sense of the fearful truth crept 
over her soul, for she threw her arms about 
Ida’s neck, and half wildly she uttered:— 

“He shall not! O Ida, drive out that — 
wretched thought, for while I live you shall 
not be harmed! You know not how strong 
Iam. Trust with me, hope with me, for 
God strengthens the arm of virtue. Come, 
rest your head upon my bosom.”’ 

Ida Stanley wondered at the feelings of 
her gentle maid, yet thanked her for the 
assurance she gave. 

Ah, Annette,” she uttered, you know 
not the power against which you speak. 
Litile can our strength avail us now.” 
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**You know not the strength which a 
woman may exert,’’ exclaimed Annette, 
while her black eyes flashed. ‘‘ Let them 
beware what a simple girl can do.” 

Ida made no answer to this, but sinking 
her head into her companion’s lap she sent 
forth her feelings in low, stifled sobs. 


Morning broke over the German Ocean. 
The two girls arose from their low couch 
where they had passed the last hours of the 
night, and looked forth from the small win- 
dows upon the wide expanse of heaving blue 
that bore them upon its bosom. The first 
golden streaks of sunlight were jeweling the 
wave-crests, and beauty dwelt over the 
scene. 

‘Oh, is it not beautiful!” uttered An- 
nette, as she became absorbed in the novel 
view. 

Beautiful murmured Ida. ‘Sois a 
bright-colored serpent, with its glowing skin 
and diamond eyes, beautiful! Yet the venom 
of a horrible death dwells within it all!” 

** Ay, and the serpent can be killed!” ex- 
claimed Annette, over whose soul the bright 
scene had sent a quickening influence. 

Ida would have spoken, but as she turned 
to gaze upon her companion, alight cautious 
footfall upon the ladder arrested her atten- 
tion. She turned further around and ob- 
served a boy just stepping down upon the 
cabin floor. 

**T have been sent, ladies,” said he, ‘ to 
see if you would have any refreshments.” 

As he spoke he looked nervously around 
and took a few steps forward. 

‘* Who sent you ?”’ asked Ida, gazing with 
mingled curiosity and surprise upon the fair 
and intelligent face of the boy. 

The captain.” 

‘© Who is the captain ?” 

Garl Tamell.”’ 

Ida shugdered as she heard that fearful 
name. 

We should like refreshments,” said An- 
nette, ‘‘ and a little wine for my lady.” 

‘* Tell me,” said Ida, ‘‘ where is your cap- 
tain ?” 

‘*He is on deck. But I will bring the re- 
freshments.” 

As the boy spoke, he turned and re-as- 
-cended the ladder. 

“QO Anneite,’”’ exclaimed Ida, as soon as 
the cabin door was closed, ‘‘ how the human 
countenance can lie! ” 

* How, Ida?” 


“Did you not note the features of that 
boy ? ” : 

“ Yes.’ 

** And yet he lives and acts in such a place 
as this.” 

** So do we.” 

‘* Upon bare compulsion.” 

‘‘ And perhaps, Ida, that poor boy lives 
here the same.” 

‘*But he moves at freedom, he acts for 
the wicked men who rule here. There was 
no sorrow on his countenance.” 

“* Habit, dear Ida, may have made him 
used to the place he fills, but as I live I do 
not believe him a volunteer here.” - 

** If he be, then I will never trust a human 
countenance again,’’ said Ida. 

‘“*Hush! Here he comes.” 

The boy re-entered the cabin, bearing in 
his hands a small tray, upon which were 
some tarts, a bottle, and two wine-glasses. 
He set his burden upon a table, and then 
opening a small locker near the bulkhead, 
he took therefrom a corkscrew. As he took 
the wine bottle in his hand, he cast a furtive 
glance about him, then stepping nearer to 
Ida, he whispered:— 

** Be silent; be cautious, lady.” 

Ida gazed in wonder upon the boy, and a 
faint hope fluttered inher bosom. He placed 
the winding point of the screw upon the 
cork, and again looking back towards the lad- 
der, he said, in a low, cautious tone:— 

‘“*Take heart, lady, you have friends 
here.”’ 

‘* Friends? Oh, God be praised! ”’ uttered 
Ida, as she clasped her hands in gratitude. 

“Sh! Speak not so loud, we may be 
overheard.”’ 

‘¢ But tell me, who, where are they ?” 

‘* All over the brig; but there is ”»—— 

The boy hesitated, and gazed for a mo- 
ment into the faces of the two girls. 

*¢ You will be secret ?’’ he said, at length. 

Yes, yes.” 

** You will not lisp a word to anyone? 
You will not act as though you had hope ?”’ 

‘* No, we will not.” 

** You swear it upon the holy cross ? ” 

‘Yes,’ fervently ejaculated Ida, whose 
heart was almost ready to burst with anxiety. 

** Then there is one in the brig who will 
save you even at the sacrifice of his own life; 
but you must strengthen your heart and 
hand to one bold exertion first.” 

* Anything, anything. But who is this 
man? Why should he help me?” asked 
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the fair girl, trembling lest, after all, she 
‘might be merely a contested prize. 

Do you remember Mark Buntnell?”’ 
~ « Buntnell ?” 

‘¢ Yes—the man whom you nursed at the 
castle when he was so badly hurt.” 

* Oh, yes+-I remember him now. Thus, 
thus, great God, my kindness to the poor in- 
valid comes back a thousand fold from thy 
store of mercies! And Buntnell will aid me 
—will save 

“ Yes, lady.” 

** And you—who are you ?” 

Harry Millbank.”’ 

** And will you aid me, too?” . 

‘¢ With my life,” returned the boy, with 
fervency; ‘‘ for something tells me that when 
you are free, I too shall be clear of this hor- 
rible place. There—ask me no questions 
further, for I must go, or I shall be sus- 
pected. Only one thing let me say. Your 
friends cannot act openly—you will have to 
be bold and help them. Speak not a word 
of this under any circumstances.” 

Ida and Annette followed the form of the 
boy until he had passed out of sight, and 
then, with hearts overflowing with gratitude 
and hope, they fell into each other’s arms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A FEARFUL CEREMONY. 


BEARING southeast from Holy Island, and 
distant about ten miles off the northern 
coast of Northumberland, there are several 
small lumps of land rising out of the sea, 
known as the Staple Islands. Towards the 
one furthest seaward the pirate brig made 
her way, and shortly after eight o’cleck on 
the morning that Harry Millbank held his 
interview with the girls in the cabin, the ves- 
sel was hove to within two cables’ length of 
the shore. 

Garl Tamell moved about the deck with a 
firm determined tread, issuing his orders in 
short, quick sentences, and ever and anon 
casting an exulting look towards the calm 
companionway. 

** Buntnell,” said he, after the courses 
had been clewed up and the main-topsail 
laid aback, ‘“‘ have my gig lowered, and let 
her crew be called away. I shall not be 
gone over two or three hours, and if the 
brig falls off a great ways you may tack and 
stand in again.” 


Buntnell promised obedience, but as he 
turned away to obey the orders he had re- 
ceived there was a look upon his countenance 
which ’twas well Garl Tamell did not see. 

The pirate captain gazed about his deck 
for a moment to see that all was in order, 
then turning upon his heel he descended to 
the cabin. Ida and Annette were gazing 
out at the windows when he entered, but 
they quickly turned, and a cold shudder ran 
through their frames as they beheld their 
fearful visitor. 

“TI bid you good-morning, ladies,” said 
Tamell, as he advanced, “‘ and I trust that 
you like your accommodations ? ” 

Ida gazed up into the chieftain’s face, but 
she returned him no answer. 

‘*T have come,” he continued, “ to offer 
you a trip on shore. So 
yourselves as quickly as possible.” 

** On shore, sir?” iterated Ida. 

‘* Ay, on shore. We are only a short dis- 
tance from a charming spot.” 

‘* And wherefore shali we go?” asked 
Ida, who began to fear new dangers. 

** You will find out after you get there,” 
returned Tamell, as a dark smile passed over 
his features. 

**O God! what new wickedness have you 
now instore? No, no—let us remain here!’’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha,”’ laughed the pirate chief- 
tain, ‘‘and so you like your new quarters, , 
Well, I’m glad of it; but you need not fear, 
for you shall return here in two hours as 
safe and as well as you are now. Come, get 
ready at once. My boat waits.’’ 

The two girls dared not disobey, but again 
Ida begged to know for what purpose they 
were to goon shore. The only answer she | 
received was, to prepare, and ask no more 
questions. The fair girl trembled like an 
aspen while Annette was drawing her shawl 
about her shoulders, and she wept bitterly as 
she followed her captor up the ladder. 

The boat was in readiness at the gangway, 
and into it Ida and Annette were handed; 
and as Tamell took his place by their side in - 
the stern sheets, it was shoved off, the oar- 
blades fell into the water, and swiftly they 
were darting on towards the island. It took 
but a few minutes to reach the shore, and 
as the boat’s keel grated upon the smooth 
sand, the girls were led forward to the bows, 
where one of the men stepped into the water 
and lifted them on to the dry land. 

Garl Tamell drew Ida’s arm within his 
own—she dared not resist—and started up | 
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through a pleasant path that wound along 
the side of the island hill. Only one of the 
men followed, and though Annette trembled 
lest he should offer to conduct her, yet he 
kept at a respectful distance, and the fair 
maid walked unmolested by the side of her 
mistress. 

The scenery was beautiful, the air calm 
and delightful, yet Ida had no feelings of 
appreciation for it. The gentle bluebells 
and violets that nodded at her feet, the 
honeysuckle that smiled amid the shrubbery 
about her, and the warbling birds that 
chriped and sang about her, all went un- 
heeded. Poor Ida could only wonder where 
she. was being thus led, and fear for the fate 
that the future might have in store for her. 
Annette would have whispered words of 
hope, but she dared not, lest the pirate 
should mistrust the source of the hope she 
would give. 

Nearly half a mile had been traversed, 
when the path opened to a beautiful clearing, 
on one side of which stood a hermit’s lodge, 
and towards this the pirate chieftain turned. 

** Now, Ida,” said he, “‘ I will tell you our 
purpose in coming here. We are to be 
married”? 


** Oh, no, no, no!” shrieked the poor girl, 
as she instinctively struggled to free herself 
from the villain’s grasp. ‘‘ This is no place 
—no time! Oh, you will not—you cannot!”’ 

‘¢ This is the place—and this is the time,” 
muttered Garl Tamell. ‘‘ I will, and I can. 


The holy father waits within the lodge. 
Come.” 
“No, no, nol If he be” — 


‘Speak not, but come!” thundered the 
pirate, as he pulled Ida along. 

Go, go, Ida,” whispered Annette. You 
may make it worse.” 

Ida gazed back imploringly into the face 
of her faithful attendant, and again Annette 
bade her go on. 

The man who had followed them now 
stepped ahead, and threw open the door of 
the small lodge, and Garl Tamell entered, 
half bearing half leading Ida Stanley with 
him, while Annette followed immediately 
after. Within was a rude altar, built of un- 
trimmed boughs, and by its side stood an 
old man habited in the garb of a priest. 

_ “ We have come, holy father,’’ said Garl 
Tamell, at the same time bending hie head 
in token of reverence. 


“God’s blessing be with thee, my chil- 
dren.” 


THE EARL’S WARD. 
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Now,” continued Tamell, “ let the 
mony proceed. This is my bride, and hayes! 
her maid and witness.” 


The old man opened his book and com- 
menced to read. 


‘Hold! Stay this ungodly 
cried Ida, suddenly breaking in upon the 
ceremony. ‘If ye be a true priest of the: 
living God you will not sacrifice a poor ér-— 
phan upon the altar of this man’s wicked- 
ness.” 

‘** Ah, my child, if this man be your guar- 
dian I may not gainsay his will,’ returned 
the priest. 

“* He is not my guardain—as God lives, he 
is not. He basely »—— 

** Stop thy noisy tongue!” cried Tamell, | 
in fiery anger. ‘‘ Thou’dst better be a wife 
than mistress! Go on, holy father.” 

Ida gazed for a moment upon the priest; 
she heard him read, and she heard him call 
her—wife! The book, the altar, and the 
priest swam before her eyes—the air grew 
hot and oppressive—she reeJed and tottered, 
and with a heavy groan she sank utterly 
senseless into the strong arms of the pirate. 

Garl Tamell smiled grimly as he bore his 
prize from the lodge; and though a thousand 
hot, burning, bitter words arose to the lips 
of Annette, yet she wisely kept them back 
and followed silently on. 

The fresh air soon began to operate upon 
Ida, for before they had gone many rods she 
opened her eyes; but she quickly closed them 
again, for they had only rested upon the 
dark features of the pirate. Soon, however, 
a powerful tremor shook her frame, and as 
she slightly struggled, Garl Tamell stopped, 
and stood her upon the green sward. 

** Can you walk, dearest ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Ida, with a cold 
shudder. 

** Then you are better?” 

“* Better?” She looked up into the pi- 
rate’s face as she spoke, and at the same in- 
stant she felt Annette touch her upon the 
elbow. Reason came to her aid, and she 
added, ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes—much, much better.” 

‘“‘T’m glad. Perhaps you will be able to 
conquer this weakness. But come, you can 
take my arm, and we’ll go on.” 

Tremblingly the poor girl obeyed, and ere- 
long they reached the shore. The boat was 
where she had been left, and with little dif- 
ficulty the two females were lifted on board, 

after which Tamell took his seat, and the. 
oarsmen pulled back to the brig. 
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Once more Ida and Annette were alone in 
the pirate’s cabin. The former wept not, 
for her fountain of tears was parched and 


dry. Her bosom lay quiet beneath a fearful . 


calm, and not a muscle told of life. Her 

eyes seemed set motionless in their sockets, 
while her face looked like the image from a 

sculptor’s chisel—cold and passionless. 


Annette wept, not for herself, but to see. 


her dear mistress thus. She had tried to 
soothe, to comfort, but no words could move 
her heart from its icy prison-house. She 
saw no means of joy more on earth; with 
her tongue tied, her silence had given con- 
sent to the fearful banns, and she felt her- 
self to be irrevocably the pirate chieftain’s 
wife! 
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The afternoon had passed half away, and 
the brig was standing out to sea. The sun- 
light traced bright streaks along the cabin 
floor, and upon one of these rested Ida’s 
eyes. The vessel gently rocked upon the 
cradling waters, and with its motion the 
poor girl swayed to and fro; but she raised 
not her eyes from that sunstreak, nor did 
she seem to notice the sobs of her gentle 
companion. The whole world of thought 
and feeling seemed shut out to her, and 
though she sat with sustaining strength, yet 
that strength was rigid and icelike. Misery 
had bound her nerves and muscles, had frozen 
her heart, and spread its pall of cold night 
over her whole soul! 


[Concluded next month.] 


AN OCEAN WAIF. 


A POEM OF THE SEA. 


BY FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS. 


oO" the crested billow, 
O’er the raging main, 

O’er the wintry ocean, 
Sweeps the gale again. 


Yeast of frothing waters, 
Crest of flashing wave; 

From thy mighty swirling 
What is this you gave? 


Coral from the Indias, 
Weed from out the West; 

What is this that’s floating 
Never more to rest? 


Human hands have striven 
In despair and might; 

But the tempest’s howling 
Closed upon the night. 


Bits of spar and wreckage 
On the currents speed ; 
Mariners in sailing 
Well the story read. 


CortLann, N. Y., 1889. 


Is it shell or coral, 
Which the billows toss: 

Is it news of vessel, 
Maritime, or loss? 


Ah! we grasp the message— 
Ship, ‘‘ The Swallow,” lost! 

Names of crew and captain— 
Ah, the writing’s crossed! 


There the timber hastens, 
Swift upon its way; 

Down upon the waters 

Falls the blinding spray. 


And the message floating 
Never more may rest, 

For the tempest’s thunder 
Strikes the widow’s breast. 


This the fate of sailor, 
This the fate of crew, 

This the certain ending, 
Those who sail the blue. 
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AUNT SALLY’S WILL. 


LD Sally Kent was dead; the miserly 
old woman had gone to her last home. 
All her money could not save her, nor pro- 
long for a minute the allotted days of her 
existence. She had economized and pinched 
herself‘in every way to increase her hoard, 
and now she had left it all behind, to be 
spent by other hands than hers. The un- 
fortunate grocer’s boy, who gave Sally a 
pinch of tea too little, and the butcher, who 
gave her a bony piece of meat, would never 
forget the scolding that saluted their ears at 
these times. 

All this was over now. ‘ Her wealth will 
do her no good now,”’ piously muttered Farm- 
erClaypole. ‘‘ Noranybody else, I reckon,” 
added Betsey Harris, ‘‘ for it do be said she 
hid most of it for fear of robbers. Oh, my! 
wouldn’t I like to get some of it!” 

Betsey had been hired by Aunt Sally, as 
she was always called, when sickness con- 
fined her to her room. Betsey had accepted 
the situation gladly, for she was an avari- 
cious young woman, and knowing that Sally 
had no near relatives, had hoped she might 
get some of her property for herself. The 
idea that Aunt Sally had hid large sums of 
money seized upon her imagination. Many 
an hour, while her mistress was sleeping, 
did she spend in dreaming of and wishing 
for the hidden treasures, and wondering 
where they might be placed. 

“She was a sharp one, old Sall,” solilo- 
quized Betsey. ‘‘She knew how to take 
care of hermoney. At any rate, p’raps she’s 
left me something in her will, for she’s no 
kin, and if I haven’t been a good nuss to her 
while I’ve been here, and put up with all 
her scoldings and grumblings as meek as 
Moses, maybe I didn’t know what I was up 
to; maybe not—oh, no!” And Betsey put 
her little red pug up in the air with a highly 
complacent air, that left no doubt on the 
mind of a spectator that Betsey knew pretty 
well what she was about. The corpse of the 
old woman lay in the next room, but Betsey 


was not very sensitive nor superstitious. - 


‘* She’s dead and gone; only let me get some 
of her money; that’s all.’’ 

Aunt Sally had made a will. A few days 
before her death she had sent for Lawyer 


\ 


Blackstone, and when this was known, every 


one in the little village of Smithtown was on 


the alert to discover what she had done with 
her money. As is usual, her wealth had» 
been greatly exaggerated. Betsey Was-as 
curious as any one. From the momentthe: 


lawyer entered the sick-room her ¢ar had 


been glued to the keyhole, but Aunt Sally’ 
talked so low that she could hear nothing.» 


Once, indeed the lawyer mentioned her 
name, she was sure, and the sick woman 
had said something in reply, but what it was 
Betsey had no idea, and was consequently 
all the more curious. A noise in the room 
told her that the conference was over, and 
that the lawyer had risen to depart. Quick 
as thought, she darted from the door to the 
porch, and endeavored to assume a sad and 
sympathizing air, such as she deemed 
proper for the occasion. 

Contrary to her expectation, the lawyer 
went out of the side door, thus avoiding 
Betsey, who was anxious to accost him. 
She did not wish to appear eager to question 
him, yet she must ask him about the will be- 
fore he left. Her eyes fell on an old pitcher, 
with water in it, which was standing in the 
porch, and seizing it and a mug, she walked 
around the house, and came full upon him. 

He would have passed her by with a nod, 
but she stopped right before him. ‘*A 
warm day, Mr. Blackstone, and I’m feared 
very bad for sick folks.” Here Betsey made 
an attempt at sighing, which was so unsuc-’ 
cessful that the lawyer could not help smil- 
ing. ‘* Won’t you have a glass of fresh 
water? Iwas thinking you might be thirsty. 
I’d ha’ put some molasses in it, but you 
know she keeps the keys,” pointing to the’ 
room where Aunt Sally lay. ‘“‘ She’s been a 
very careful woman. Lor’! sir, you don’t 
know how she saves. I reckon she’s laid 
a right round sum, now.”’ fe * 


The lawyer did not reply, but raised the 


mug of water to his lips. No sooner had he 
tasted it than he rejected it from his mouth 
with disgust. 

“ She’s been a very careful woman, Bet- 
sey, but I believe she always allowed you. 


fresh water, and that is warm enough tolboil, = 


your dinner in.” 
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“You don’t say so,” said not 
much surprised at the remark. “I ‘must 
have taken it from the top of the well. If 
you'll just wait a minute ”—— 

‘“* No, no, Betsey! ” said the lawyer. ‘I’m 
not thirsty, and your mistress may want 

” 


“Yes,-of course, I’m going to her. I 
never leave her side morning ner night, ex- 
cept for a few minutes. Only last night the 
dear old lady said, ‘ Betsey, we shall all have 
our reward in heaven. You must not eat 
any more butter. than I’ve allowed you.’ 
Oh, it was sad to hear the good woman speak 
so tome! I could not help it. I cried.” 

“¢ Very affecting, I’ve no doubt,” said Mr. 
Blackstone, dryly, as he moved towards the 


** Do you know,”’ said Betsey, walking by 
his side, ‘‘ folks do wonder a good deal how 
she left her money? You know she’s no 

kin.”’ 

Yes, know,’ said the lawyer. 

“She has not forgotten her friends, I 
hope,” said Betsey, as they reached the gate. 

**T hope not, Betsey,”’ replied the lawyer, 
smiling as he thought how the dying woman 
had remembered her friends. 

.“* A close-mouthed man; ’fraid to say a 
word. I hate such persons.” And Bet- 
sey, smoothing her wrinkled brow, and as- 
suming the meek and patient air which she 
fancied would gain the good-will of the in- 
valid, entered the sick-room. That night 
Betsey and the doctor were witnesses of 
Aunt Sally’s signature. The next day Sally 
died. 


The funeral was over. “The small parlor, 
which was so seldom opened, was crowded 
by persons eager to hear the reading of the 
will. Aunt Sally had invited some, and 
curiosity detained others. In a clear, sharp 
voice Mr. Blackstone read the will. Those 
who had been invited were especially anx- 
ious, each thinking that he or she was the 
fortunate person. In short, a coolness had 
already sprung up between them as soon 
as it was discovered that more than one 
had been asked. All, however, were disap- 
pointed. MissSarah Kent gave the sick chair 
she had bought for herself to Mrs. Brown, 
hoping she would find it more comfortable 
than she had. At this point, Mr. B., when 
he found that this was all the bequest left 

his wife, left the room amid the exulting 
looks of his rivals. Mrs. B. was sick at the 
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time, and Sally’s gift almost killed her. She 
had the chair burned before it entered her 
house. To her neighbor, Mr. Whitson, who 
was the drunkard of the village, Aunt Sally 
gave the free use of her well. Mr. Whitson, 
sober for once, wished the departed in a hot. 
place. 

More exulting looks on the part of the few 
remaining candidates. 

To Thomas Flint and wife she gave her 
Bible and ‘* Whole Duty of Man,” trusting 
they would peruse them regularly and profit. 
thereby. 

Two or three more persons she remembered 
in the same kind way, to their indignation,. 
bearing out the saying that the dead. still 
live. Betsey’s name had not been men- 
tioned yet, and she secretly rejoiced over 
the disappointments of the others, although 
it had occurred to her she might be treated 
in the same manner. 

To Betsey Harris, for her faithful atten- 
dance—Betsey’s heart beat so loudly that. 
she feared every one must hear it—she gave 
her old shoes and stockings, assuring her that. 
cleanliness was godliness, and a person could 
not be clean unless she wore shoes and 
stockings. Also her old writing-desk, and 
the papers in it, which she might use to 
practise writing upon, a branch of her edu- 
cation which had been neglected. 

The house and its contents, also the land 
attached thereto, she gave to John Mason, a 
poor, hard-working man, who had been. try-. 
ing in vain for years to lay by enough wis 
to buy a house for himself. ; 

The rest of her property, amounting fi 
five thousand dollars, she e to two; 
families, who had been very unf 
and had found it herd, work to. keep out of 
the poorhouse. 

Such were the of Miss 
Kent’s last will and testament. It was fear~ 
ful to hear the indignant remarks of those 
whom she had especially invited to hear the 
reading, or, as they said, invited to hear 
themselves insulted: But chiefest of the in- 
dignant ones was .Betsey Harris. Her 
mighty wrath could not find vent in words; 
it burned within her. She stayed in the 
house the night after the funeral, and spent. 
most of the time in railing at the deceased. 

_ Morning found her but little appeased. 
‘To think that I should have starved my- 
self, and borne all her scoldings and grumb- 
lings without saying a word, and all for 
nothing! Ugh! I could bite her for it. 
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Shoes and stockings! as if she didn’t know 
her slim shoes would never go over my trot- 
ters! An old writing-desk—me practise 
writing! Why, the old thing is too rotten to 
stand moving. This is what I’ll do with the 
old thing.” And Betsey seized the old 
desk, and with a shove pushed it over. It 
was rotten, as Betsey said, and came to 
pieces in its fall. A number of papers fell 
out, amid a cloud of dust, and scattered 
themselves around. They were written on 
one side, but on the other were blank. By 
chance, a yellow envelop fell apart from the 
other papers, and attracted Betsey’s notice. 
It was sealed; something might be in it. 
There was a piece of paper within, neatly 
folded. Gracious powers! was Betsey to be 
rewarded at last, and was the wealth that 
she had dreamed of to be hers? Her head 
swam as she read the paper. The perspira- 
tion came out all over; her legs trembled 
beneath her; she could scarcely stand. It 
‘was some time before she recovered the use 
of her faculties. She carefully hid the en- 
velop in her bosom, and pinned it there; 
then she looked around, to see if any one had 
noticed her; then she walked around the 
house and closed the doors, so that no one 
might take her unawares. Finally she sat 
down, and took out of her bosom the pre- 
cious bit of paper. This it was written 
thereon which had excited Betsey so:— 


_ From the steps 5 feet 6 inches; 
| ~ from the house 3 feet; 
rou below the surface 4 feet. Sept. 7, 1886. 


‘ “ilow she gloated over the writing! Had 
tt'been the true receipt for the discovery of 
‘the philosopher’s stone, she could not have 

sad it with a more intense interest. She 
felt as certain that she would find hidden 
treasures if she dug according to these direc- 
‘tions a8 if she saw them before her. She 
‘was already rejoicing over her discovery. 

“© Aunt Sall, wasn’t you cute? Why 
was you so forgetful? They little knows 
what I knows. Let. John Mason have the 
house. As if I didn’t know that Aunt Sall 
left more than five thousand dollars! She 
left nigher twenty thousand dollars, I know. 
Now what’s become of it all? She hid it; 
in course she did; and, Betsey, you’re the 
person to find it. Only give me time. Oh, 
lor’! if John Mason should move in to-day; 
what could I do? Gracious! gracious! I 
never thought of that. What a sin and a 
‘shame to throw this gift of Providence away! 


AUNT SALLY’S WILL. 


I can’t dig in the day-time, because I should 
be seen. Oh, my! Oh, my! whatcanT do? 
I'll go and see Mrs. Mason at once.” 

She found her fears verified. The Masons 
were evidently preparing to move; everything 
was in confusion. But Betsey pretended 
not to notice these preparations, When 
Mrs. Masun saw Betsey her face clouded. 

**O Betsey, there’s no mistake, is there ? 
There hasn’t been another will discovered, 
has there ? or another John Mason found 2 

“‘No,” said Betsey; ‘ leastways, not as I 
knows of. I guess you may feel sure of 
your good luck, and though it don’t become 
me to tell of it, I guess I know whom you 
have to thank for it.” 

**Do you, Betsey ? do tell.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Betsey, ** just before 
Aunt Sally made her will, she said to me, 
said she, ‘ Betsey, I wonder who’ll have this 
house when I’m gone.’ ‘So do I,’ said I. 
‘ You want somebody who’! take care of it.’ 


‘Of course,’ said she; ‘somebody who'll 


look out for the old place. Some one who 
ain’t rich, but would live in the house them- 
selves, and not rent it.’ ‘I think,’ said I,’ 
‘ if I may be so bold as to say it ’—* Go on,’ 
says she. ‘ Well, John Mason is just the 
man. He is poor and honest, and a hard- 
working man.’ ‘ That’s very true,’ says she. 
‘ He’ll live in the house, and wouldn’t let it 
go to ruin,’ I added. ‘ Very true again,’ 
says she. I did not say more then, but I 
noticed she thought a good deal, and told me 
I had made a good choice.” 

‘¢ That was real kind of you, Betsey.”’ 

** Not at all, Mrs. Mason. I likes to remem- 
my friends. But lor’! I’m staying too long. 
I'll be all ready for you when you come to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘To-morrow, Betsey? Why, we meant 
to move to-day.” 

‘“* Did you?” said Betsey, as if she hadn’t 
noticed preparations going on. ‘I don’t 
think you can, for I’m fixing up, and I can’t 
get the house ready before to-morrow.” 

‘* We won’t be particular, Betsey.” 

“Oh, lor’, Mrs. Mason! Aunt Sally told 
me just what she wished to be done, and I 
feel bound to doit. The wishes of the dead 


must be respected, you know. Good-morn- _ 
ing, and be sure and come to-morrow.” — 


And Betsey hurried home, and Mrs. Mason 
told her family that they must wait till to- 
morrow. 

Betsey had gained her point, and now had 
only to wait patiently for evening. How 
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slowly the hours passed! The sun never 
‘seemed to be so long in setting, but finally 
it did set, and darkness came on. As soon 
as it was safe, Betsey commenced operations, 
-but in the very beginning there was a diffi- 
culty. On which side of the steps should 
she count off the number of feet written on 
the precious paper? She had pickaxe and 
shovel all ready, and here was a difficulty 
in the beginning. There was no way of 
deciding the matter, and finally she chose 
the left side, and having counted off the 
number of feet from the steps, then from 
the house, she commenced to dig. What 
high hopes animated Betsey in the work! 
All her visions were tinged with a bright 
rose-color. She would leave Smithtown and 
go somewhere else. She would be sharp 
and saving, and lay up more money. She 
did not look further than making money. 
This would be happiness enough for her. 
She worked and worked. To dig down four 
feet. was no easy job. The ground was hard 
and stony, the pickaxe was very heavy, and 
her feet were sore long before she had dug 
two feet. She persevered, however, now 
‘and then turning up an old shoe or a bit of 
crockery ware. The hours woreon. Twice 


she found she had not made the hole large 
enough to work in, and twice she had to en- 


large it. Every shovelful of dirt seemed to 
‘break her back. The perspiration dropped 
from her forehead and rolled down her face, 
but she bravely persevered. A little more, 


and she would be deep enough. Dig, dig, 


dig! But she turned up nothing; in vain 
she sought for the large flat stone which she 
was confident covered the pot of money. 
Not even a brick could she find; nothing but 
dirt. Was she not deep enough? Yes; 
four feet, by measurement. Poor Betsey! 
all this digging for nothing. She was 
obliged to rest. She ached all over, and felt 
thoroughly fagged out. She looked at the 
hole she had dug. All that dirt to be thrown 
back again, and another hole dug. She al- 
most repented she had not told some man 
her secret, and got him to dig. 

The village clock struck twelve; in a few 
more hours the village would be stirring. It 
_would be all she could do to get through in 
time. She straightened herself, and stretched 
her aching limbs; then again with untiring 
energy set to work. But this time not rap- 
idly, as before. She knew her strength 
‘would give out. More slowly she worked, 
therefore, but not less earnestly. One 
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thought troubled her considerably. Whas 
excuse should she give for leaving the vil- 
lage? and how could she get the money ? 
For the money she expected to find would 
be gold or silver coin, and in these times 
would arouse suspicions. The reflection 
worried her, she felt so sure she would find 
a pot of money. 

Faint streaks of light were visible in the 
east. Farmer Claypole always drove into 
the village at half-past four to catch the 
morning train for Boston, where he sent his 
produce. What if he should find her at 
work? He would suspect at once. Four 
o’clock, and Betsey’s spade touched a stone. 
Again she struck it, and felt it to be large 
and fiat. Oh, joy! she had reached it at 
last. She was so sore and tired! but she 
could not rest a moment. In half an hour 
Farmer Claypole would be driving past. 
With renewed energy she set to work, and 
cleared the stone of the dirt around it. She 
tried to lift it with her hands, but could not, — 
she was so worn out. Again she tried, but 
with no better success; she could not move 
it, and it was growing late. The sun was 
bright in the east; the birds were singing 
from a thousand twings; the whole earth 
seemed alive with joy and beauty, but Bet- 
sey heeded it not. All her senses were 
taken up in her work. She must get a crow- 
bar; there was one in the shed, she knew. 
She could hardly lift it. The excitement 
which had animated her so long, and lent 
her a nervous strength, was leaving her. 
With difficulty she placed the crowbar uidér 
a corner of the stone. She myst be quick; 
already she thought she heard Farmer Olay- 
pole’s wagon coming down the road; She 
was wild; her eyes were staring out of her 
head; her mouth was parched, and her 
tongue half way out. She must not give up 
now;,a few minutes more—one more effort! 
She was sure she heard wheels approaching. 
Avarice and the fear of disappointment 
again lent her a moment’s strength. The 
stone moves! Could not the odor which 
arose have warned her? No; she had no 
sense of smell then. She was entirely lost 
in her eagerness to move the stone, An- 


other exertion; the stone moves; there is 


room for her to insert her hand. She stoops- 
down—she thrusts her arm into the opening; 
a villainous odor arises; she touches esome- 
thing slimy and soft. She has opened the 
drain! She was dimly conscious that wheels. 
had stopped before the house, that footsteps 


| 
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"were approaching. She tried to rise and 


hide herself, but could not; her strength 
gave way entirely. She was utterly ex- 
hausted. 

‘* Why, Betsey, the drain does not need 
clearing out. I cleared it myself only last 
September,’’ said Farmer Claypole, for it 
was he. There was a merry twinkle in his 


“LA VENDETTA” AMONG THE PATHANS. 


eye, for he knew Betsey’s avaricious disposi- 
tion, and remembered her remark about Aunt 
Sally’s hiding her money. His words, how- 
ever, were not heard by Betsey. The dis- 
appointment and mortification had been too 
much for her; she had fainted utterly away. 

A week afterwards, and Betsey Harris 
left Smithtown forever. 


ORSICANS are noted among even the 
vindictive inhabitants of Southern 
Europe for their peculiarly revengeful dis- 
positions. Their enemies are never forgiven; 
and the mistaken duty of revenge is handed 
down from father to son, till a fit opportunity 
enables them to discharge the supposed debt 
with the effusion of blood. The Corsican 
vendetta recalls the words of Byron:— 

There never yet was human power 

Which could withstand, if unforgiven, 

The patient watch and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 
The Corsican’s vendetta, however, has to 
wait, and sometimes has waited for many 
years and scores of years. But there are 
other nations among whom also revenge is 
considered a duty; and there are places 
where public opinion and a firm government 
do not give even that much protection to life 


- which under ordinary circumstances exists 
in Corsica itself and the countries into which 
-Corsicans are likely to follow their victims. 


Among savage races, whose passions are 


under no control, and whom a false religion 


teaches that revenge is a sacred duty, the 


_gratification of that revenge does not take 


the course of cautious devising and long 
waiting. It daringly pounces upon its vic- 


tim at the very first occasion. There oppor- 


tunities frequently present themselves, or are 
easily made for the purpose, by the ardor 
and ingenuity of the man thirsting for re- 
venge. This holds especially in countries 
where the excessive heat of the weather and 


the simplicity of life compel people to live 


much in the open air, to have several doors 
and many windows to their houses, and to 


sleep either with doors and windows wide 


open, or even in the open air. Among such 


races, one of the most revengeful is the 


Pathan of Afghanistan and its neighborhood, 


“LA VENDETTA” AMONG THE PATHANS. 


Here is a tale of a Pathan vendetta, car- 
ried out in a singularly bloody manner, quite 
characteristic of the race. We learned the 
facts during our stay at Nowshera, near 
Peshawar, in 187-. The scene was a small 
town at no very great distance from Nows- 
hera, and not more than thirty miles from 
the British frontier line. The town itself 
lies in British territory; but its criminals 
often find an easy and safe retreat beyond 
the frontier, and consequently out of reach 
of British justice. When we visited this 
town, we noticed a large two-storied house, 
whose appearance, immensely superior in 
size, form, and material to that of the huts 
around it, proclaimed its owner a wealthy 
man among his fellows, possibly their chief. 
The house, however was, empty; and its 
look of desolation showed that for years it 
had undergone no repairs, and was in a fair 
way to become very soon an uninhabitable 
ruin. We inquired why it was thus unten- 
anted and uncared for, expecting to hear 
some weird story of ghost or goblin; instead 
of that we heard this tale of bloody feud. 
The owner of that house had been the 
chief of the village and the wealthiest pro- 
prietor for miles around. He had several 
sons, but only one daughter, the prettiest 
girl in the village. Love, that laughs at all 
social restrictions and inequalities, accident- 
ally threw her, when in her fourteenth year, 
in the way of a young man of twenty, acom- 
mon farm laborer of the village. The girl 


was of a marriageable age, according to . 


Pathan custom; and the young man, too, 
was desirious of taking to himself a wife. 
He was poor; but, in the East, poverty, 
though not admired, is by no means held 
despicable. As a counterpoise, he was 


strong, well-built, athletic, and of 
seeing 
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Their first meeting had occurred casually, 
when she went in the early morning, as is 
always done in the East, to the village well, 
to fetch water for the day’s consumption. 
The morning breeze had blown aside her 
veil; and the first sight of her beautiful face 
in all the glory of its early womanhood had 
hopelessly pierced the young man’s suscep- 
tible heart. The girl herself had not been 
insensible to his good looks and open admi- 
ration. It was a case of natural love at first 
sight. Courtship in our sense of the word 
is, of course, an unknown thing among the 
Pathans. Even speech was out of the ques- 
tion; it would have been an offence against 
their etiquette, punishable with the sword. 
But when other means of communication 
fail, eyes somehow often manage to tell 
silently the tale of love, and so it occurred 
in this case. Each morning the youth came 
at the same hour to the same place, on the 
‘way to the village well, where they had first 
seen each other. Just as regularly, too, 
came the young lady, and allowing her veil 
to give a glimpse of her face, gratified while 
she increased their mutual affection. For a 
few seconds they used to gaze at each other; 
-and they knew that they loved each other. 

After some little natural hesitation, the 
young man went boldly to the girl’s father 
and asked his daughter’s hand in marriage. 
Great was the indignation of the village 
Cresus! He quoted, indeed, the oriental 
proverb, “‘The frog has caught a cold.” 
The young man was shown roughly to the 
oor, much as he would have been in similar 
‘circumstances in the more civilized West. 
After this, the young woman was jealously 
kept at home. The meetings on the way to 
the well could no longer take place. But 
bolt or bar or lock is equally unable to keep 
out love. The means were never known, 
but still the lovers managed to convey mes- 
sages to each other; write they did not, for 
of reading and writing both of them were 

‘quite innocent. The school-master is not 
even yet abroad in those regions to any great 
extent. The result of the rejection of the 
young man’s suit was like the attempt to 
dam a stream, or to extinguish a fire with 
oil. It only increased the ardor of the young 
people; and as soon as the first vigilance of 
the family began to relax, under the impres- 
sion that the young man’s pretensions had 
been effectively crushed, the lovers did what 
‘other lovers have done under similar circum- 

. Stances—they eloped. 


One morning when the family arose, -the 
young woman was nowhere to be found. It 
was soon discovered that the young man, 
too, had disappeared, during the night; and 
the best horse also of the village chief was 
missing. There could be no reasonable 
doubt that all these had gone away together, 
the lover carrying off his beloved on her 
father’s horse. Before daybreak they were 
safe in independent territory. Trained and 
expert trackers, of whom each family has a 
few, had traced their journey over the 
frontier. News soon after arrived that in a 
village some miles beyond the frontier, in 
independent territory, they had found an 
equivalent to the olden Gretna Green smith, 
in the person of a complaisant Moollah or 
Mohammedan registrar. For a considera- 
tion, he had quickly united the pair in wed- 
lock, ‘according to the simple rites of the 
Mohammedan religion. They were there- 
fore legally and honorably married, both 
according to their religious and social codes, - 
which are in reality identical. But the ab- 
duction of the girl and the theft of the 
horse—one just as much as the other—was a 
deadly insult to the bride’s family; and 
among Pathans, insults, like injuries, are 
atonable only with blood. That blood would 


‘be shed was not only a foregone conclusion; 


it was, according to their ideas, even a posi- 
tive duty. 

Every Pathan owns a long, sharp, and 
keen knife, and a sword, and most of them 
also a matchlock. Every man is trained 
from childhood to the effective use of these - 
weapons. The two families numbered 
among them some twenty adult males who 
‘‘ played with the sword.” All these had, of 
course, become parties in this deadly feud, 
though not one had seen an aider in the act 
that caused it, or had even known that it 
was contemplated. No matter. Every one 
well knew that a_systemetic butchery must 
soon ensue. ‘The young people also had 
known it, and they had doubtless discounted 
in their minds the fatal cost of the step 
which love and the old man’s obstinacy and 
pride had forced upon them. Houses in 
those parts, as already remarked, are seldom 
locked, the windows easily admit an intruder, 
and the mud walls can be quickly and noise- 
lessly broken into. Agricultural labor daily 
takes nearly everyone into fields and lonely 
places. Blood is hot; revenge burns fiercely; 
opportunity is not rare. It caused, there- 
fore, no surprise when, a few days after the 
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elopement, the bridegroom’s father—about 
fifty years old—was found dead in bed, 
stabbed to the heart while asleep. The 
Pathan knife, the deadly charah, is of a uni- 
form size and make; and there is little 
chance of identifying a murderer if not 
caught red-handed in the very act. No pro- 
longed investigation was made. Everyone 
knew the cause and the motive of the mur- 
r der, though it was impossible to prove whose 
was the hand that had dealt the fatal blow. 
The corpse was buried in the evening. The 
following morning, one of the brothers of 
the bride was found stiff and cold, also 
stabbed to the heart with a hareh. He, 
too, was buried. 
A few days passed uneventfully; but all 
knew, of course, that this second murder 
also had to be avenged; or, to put it in 
another form, a life had been taken for a 
life, leaving the original insult still to be 
dealt with. A few days afterwards, another 
man fell of the bridegroom’s family—shot 
dead in the fields, and that death was speed- 
ily avenged by the murder of another male 
from the bride’s family. And so the deadly 
feud progressed, each family being alter- 
nately murderers and victims. The author- 
ities tried to stop the slaughter, and the 
police appeared in numbers. No one, of 
course, knew anything about the murders or 
_ the cause; they were quite accidental—‘“‘ who 
_ did them, and why, God only knew.” The 
_ members of each family disclaimed all feel- 
ings of anger, all desire of revenge. Things 
were quiet while the “authorities ’’ were 
about. But as soon as they were gone 
the smouldering embers soon burst into 
flame, and alternate murder thinned the 
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ranks of both families. 
father and the bridegroom were the sole two 
males left—one in each family. 

One night the bridegroom rose quietly 
from the side of his sleeping bride; he sad- 
died the stolen horse and rode swiftly to his 
native village, the now desolate home of his 
childhood. Dismounting at some distance, 
he tied his horse to a tree and entered the 
proud but almost deserted mansion of his 
father-in-law. With his sword he slew the 
heart-broken and bereaved old man, regained 
his horse, and rode back to the new heme of 
his exile by the morning light. His wife 
was already up. He folded her tenderly in 
his arms, yet stained with her murdered 
father’s blood; and thus gently he broke the 
news: ‘“‘ We must now love each other only 
the more fondly, my own heart; our fathers 
and brothers all sleep in peace.”” She under- 
stood him fully, and was not at all surprised, 
for she had already guessed the object of his 
nocturnal journey. They had both well 
known from the beginning what was the 
only possible result, according to their cus- 
toms, of the step which they had taken. 

In four months a score of men, “ brave 
and true and mighty in war,” had been laid 
low in bloody and untimely graves by the 
assassin’s bullet, sword or knife. The feud, 
which had sprung up and raged like a volcano, 
was speedily quenched in blood. But the 
more natural and pleasing fire of wedded 
love continued to burn not the less warmly, 
brightly, and constantly in the hearts of the 
lovers, though it had caused the destruction 
of both families. 

Let Corsica yield the palm to Ae 
in the matter of deadly vengeance. 


MY litle 
Your eyes are witching bright, 
Your face is like a flower, 
And your heart is light, so light! 
O my little darling! 
Your hair is silken fine ; 
Your lips were made for kisses, 
And every kiss is mine, 


Smiocton, Wu. 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


O my little darling! 
How rich a man am I! tS 

Your love’s a richer treasuré = 
Than all earth’s gold can. buy.. , 

O my little darling! 
Come kiss me for my song! 


If you would keep me singing 
Kiss often, dear, andlong. 


At last the bride’s 
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THE RED LIGHT. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


EADER, you who have doubtless been 
more or less a traveler by railroad all 
your life, have you ever ‘ridden on the 
locomotive ’?? If not, take my advice, and, 
the next time you journey to Chicago, leave 
your comfortable seat in the palace car a 
while, bribe the engineer with a cigar, and 
take your place beside him in the cab. You 
will, perhaps, enjoy sensations more novel 
and interesting than you can guess. And 
possibly too, if the cigar be a particularly 
good one, the sooty-faced Jehu who holds 
the reins of your iron steed may be moved to 
talk of himself, and out of his varied experi- 
ences may relate to you some adventure as 
thrilling as one which it was my good for- 
tune to hear not long since under similar 
circumstances. 

Speeding along over one of the great west- 
‘ern roads between eight and nine o’clock 
one evening we had discovered a danger 
Signal ahead; and slowing up we presently 
‘eame upon a freight train which had run off 
‘the track. So we found ourselves obliged to 
‘wait an hour or more until the way could be 
cleared; and it was during that interval that 
I listened to the story of the Red Light. 

** You noticed how I jumped up and said 
‘something no Christian man ought to say, 
the minute I spied that red lantern ?” began 
the engineer, when at length he found there 
was nothing to be done but to sit down and 
‘wait patiently. ‘‘ That was because for an 
instant I thought I was back twenty years 
ago, seeing what I saw then. I am not a 
superstitious man; but I believe what I see, 
and I believe that twenty years ago this 
very month, almost at this same point in the 

. road, I saw a red light down the track there, 
held by no human hands and to be accounted 
for only in a supernatural way. 

“*T was only a fireman then, just starting 
out; and Jim Boram—Jim was the first man 
that ever ran an engine over this road—was 
engineer. It was, as I say, twenty years 
ago almost to a day and just about this time 
in the evening, I should judge. We were 
coming through the woods back here at a 
pretty good rate, when all at once Jim 
jumped up and put his hand on her throat 

ust as you saw me do a few minutes ago, 


motioning at the same time for me to whis- 
tle down breaks. And as I turned to pull 
the string and looked out ahead, I saw, as 
distinctly as you saw it to-night, a red light, 
an eighth of a mile or so ahead, waving 
round.and round as if somebody were com- 
ing down the track with it to stop the 
train. 

‘* And yet, strange to say, when at length 
we pulled up and got off to see what was 
the matter, no light or any person was to be 
found anywhere; and a careful examination 
for half a mile further on, down through the 
cut which you will see above here when we 
start up, failed to show any danger. 

“Of course we were mad enough, all 
hands of us, when we came to start up again, 
half an hour behind time. Jim swore again 
and again that the scoundrel who played the 
trick on us ought to be tied down to the 
track and a train run over him at full speed. 
It certainly was a dirty trick and worthy of 
the severest punishment, but we were not 
likely to catch the offender, and we soon dis« 
missed the subject. And we should perhaps 
very soon have forgotten it altogether, but 
that the very next night, at precisely the 
same time and place, precisely the same 
thing occurred. We saw the red light again, 
just as we were coming out of the woods as 
before, and of course we cate to a stop once 
more. We could not well do less, you know. 
We could not run right on with a danger 
signal staring us in the face, even if we were 
almost certain it meant nothing. But, when 
we came to get out and run ahead, no signs 
of man or light or danger of any kind were 
to be seen. 

“You can well imagine what a a feeling 
there was among us train-men after this re- 
petition of the trick,—as we then took it to 
be. And when we got up to C—, and told 
the story, the superintendent, who happened 
to be in the office that night, was madder 
than any of us, and declared he would go to 
the printer and have some reward bills 
struck off at once. He was as good as his 
word too; and the very next morning a re- 
ward of five hundred dollars was publicly 
offered for the detection of the pas = 
had twice stopped the train. | 


| 
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**T am not an over-rich man now, but in 
those days I was poorer than poverty. 1 
hadn’t a cent laid by, and five hundred dol- 
lars seemed a big pile to me, you may be 
sure. And when I saw those posters that 
‘morning, I said to myself quite confidently, 
‘Nixon, that money must be yours! What 
you’ve got to do is to find out the man that 
showed that light, and that, too, before any 
one else gets ahead of you.’ 

“Well, I never did find out about the 
light; and indeed I know well enotgh now 
‘it was one of those things that is beyond all 
human finding out. But-I did find out 

_ snmething else, and I got the five hundred 
dollars for doing it; and that’s what I’m 
coming at. 

‘* C_—— is only ten miles above here; and 
it was there that the train changed engines 
and Boram and I finished our day’s work. 
Then we were off duty until nine in the 
mornipg, when we ran back over the road 
again, returning each night. But the morn- 

dng after'this second appearance of the red 
Jight, I awoke with a notion of my own in 
my head; and so I sent my brother down to 
take my place on the engine. He was a 
great favorite with Boram, and had often 
‘ fired’ in my place before now. As for me, 
-I meant to stay home during the day, and at 
night I proposed to investigate the mystery 
of the red light. 

**So I came down on the evening train, 
getting off at E—— (we should have reached 
there in three minutes more to-night if this 


_ freight had not stopped us) at dark, and 
', ‘starting off on foot down the track, to this 


place, where for two nights the red light had 
‘been shown, and where, I thought it more 
than probable, it would be once more shown 
to-night. Things that come twice are apt to 
come three times, you know. And I meant 
to get down here before the time for the 
train, and to keep watch for the rascal who 
stopped us, and take possession of him, too, 
if I-were big enough. 
‘* As I have said, there is a deep cut up 
_ here just beyond,— I’ll show it to you after 
we start up,—and I had to come down 
through there to reach this spot. It was a 
_darkish night anyway, this particular one of 
which I’m speaking, and it was doubly so 
when I came to get into this cut, with the 
-embankment rising forty feet high on either 
side of me and shutting out what little light 
there was, When I was about half way 
through, walking straight along without a 
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thought of anybody’s being near me, all at 
once, at the side of the track and not six 
feet from me, I heard someone sneeze. 

‘*T stopped short and looked around. Ht 
was dark as a pocket, and yet I fancied 3 
could see a number of dark forms creneleng 
there before me. 

‘* ¢ Halloo, you!’ I said, not alittle startled, 
I confess. ‘ Who’s there ?’ 

*** What’s that to you ?’ returned a gruff 
voice from out of the darkness on the other 
side of the track. 

‘*T turned in that direction; and almost 
the instant that I did so, I heard a step be- 
hind, and then, before I could wheel round, 
I felt a pair of stout arms thrown tightly 
around me, and the next instant I knew 
myself to be surrounded by four men, al? 
probably larger and stronger than myself, 
who, in spite of my struggles, bound me 
quickly and securely and laid me down by 
the side of the track. 

‘*T am naturally cool-headed, and I may 
say that at this time, though a little confused 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, my emo- 
tions presently were rather of curiosity than 
alarm. I could not imagine who these men 
were nor what was their intention; but I 
soon made up my mind that they were a 
rough set of characters; and I quickly 
learned, too, for what purpose they were 
here. 

‘* Having bound me hand and foot, they 
paid no more attention to me in any way, 


but went on with the business in hand. 


One of them lighted a match, and consulted 
his watch. I saw his features distinctly for 
a moment as he did so; and I assure you the 
sight was by no means re-assuring, for @ 
more cut-throat-looking face I never beheld. 
Presently he spoke in the gruff, harsh tones 
which had first addressed me. 

‘“* ¢ The train’ll be "long in exactly twenty 
minutes,’ he said. ‘ What we’re goin’ ter 
do’s got ter be done in a hurry. Who’s got 
the crowbars ?’ 

‘** Here,’ responded one of the others. 
‘ There a’n’t but one, though.’ 

Where’s t’other ?’ 

“Theft it away. There wa’n’t 
luggin’ ’em both.’ 

“¢Blarst you! yer too lazy ter ie. 
Gimme that one.’ 

“‘ Thereupon, the speaker, who evidently 
was the leader of the gang, took the bar and: 
began prying up one of the rails of the traek, 


—at least, such, I judged to be the case — 
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‘from what little I could see and hear. The 
‘others stood about him, assisting in one way 
and another as he directed, and after some 
ten-or fifteen minutes’ work a rail on each 
side of the track was removed from its place, 
‘and the villains congratulated themselves 
that the train—which had just been heard 
‘to whistle at a station five miles down the 
road—would be thrown violently from the 
track upon entering the cut. What possible 
benefit the men themselves expected to de- 
vive from such an accident, I don’t know, 
and at that time it did not occur to me to 
ask myself. At that moment I realized but 
one thing, thought of but one thing,—that 
the track had been torn up, and that in less 
than five minutes the train would come rush- 
ing along at full speed, and that not only my 
own brother and Boram, who were on the 
engine, but probably many others would be 
hurled to instant destruction. 

‘* Great Heaven! was it pessible that four 

or five minutes more would make such fear- 
ful difference; that God would permit such 
a cold-blooded plot to work itself out? 
Could I, who knew it all beforehand, and 
who would gladly risk any and everything to 
save them,—could I give no warning? Alas! 
here I was entirely in the power of these 
wholesale assassins, unable to move hand or 
foot. 
. ‘Suddenly I thought of the red light. 
.. Would it appear again, as I had counted on ? 
_- Alas! I scarcely dared hope as much now. 
-And, even if it did, I doubted if Boram 
would pull up for it the third time. He had 
declared the night before, that he would not 
‘be cheated into stopping the train again. 

* Overcome by the prospect of so horrible 
‘a disaster, and scarcely knowing what I did, 
I cried aloud to the men themselves, be- 
seeching them to forego their nefarious pur- 
pose,and to signal the train before it was too 
late. But I might have saved my breath; they 
cursed me, and bade me hold my peace. 

** Suddenly, while I was sitting there on 
the ground, with a cold sweat starting out 
all over me, the leader uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

‘¢*¢ Hist!’ he said in a whisper. ‘Some- 
body’s comin’ with a lantern. Git down 
there, every one of ye, an’ keep quiet. 
comin’ down the track. If he doesn’t see 
us, we'll let him pass. If he does see us,— 
‘so much the worse for him.’ 

“So they came and crouched down beside 
‘me at the side of the track; and I felt a 
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heavy hand laid upon my shoulder, and a 
breath, hot with passion and strong drink, 
hissing in my ear. It was still the leader 
who spoke. 

‘¢¢'There’s somebody comin’ along the 
track,’ he said. If you open your head, or 
move a finger, I’ll kill you where you lay.’ 

‘*T shuddered, and my heart beat doubly 
quick at his words. I knew well that he 
stood over me, with the crowbar upraised, 
ready to do as he said. 

“Then, all breathless and silent, we 
waited for the new-comer to pass. And all 
at once, with no sound of any footsteps nor 
sign of any human presence, there came 
slowly into sight, and advanced down the 
track before the eyes of each one of us, a 
red light. I knew it in an instant for the 
mysterious light that on the two previous 
nights suddenly appeared above the track. 
And I knew too, now for the first time, that 
it was simply a Light, and that no human 
hand bore it along. I know what you will 
say to this,—that I was deceived; that, if 
there were a light, there must have been 
somebody with it. I know how it must 
seem to you, for I know how it would have 
seemed to me if some one else should tell 
me the story. 

“T say that I knew that this red light wae 
something supernatural,—the ghost of a 
light, if you will,—and I had not the slight- 
est intention of erying out. Yet for the life 
of me I could not repress a start as the mys- 
terious light came fully opposite, and I _ 
plainly saw what the wreckers themselves — 
did not seem to comprehend at ‘all,—that 
there would have been no ear to hear my cry. 

‘‘ That start was well-nigh fatal. I heard 
a muttered curse above my head, I knew 
that the bar was descending swiftly, and then 
a bright flash of light seemed to pass before 
my eyes, and I lost all consciousness. 

‘* Of course, since I am here to tell ‘the ; 
story, it didn’t kill me. But, if the coward 
who dealt the blow had had a little more 
light to guide him, I never should Bae. 
come to myself again ten minutes later % 
find them throwing water in my faee, 

Jim Boram bending over ‘me, 
swearing all in a breath. ' a 
“* I was a good deal co 


when fied 
opened my eyes. For the moment it seemed 
‘to me that I was on the engine, as 
and I shouted:— 
“¢ Jim! Jim! for the love of God, a, stop 
her! There’s the red light again, and it 
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means something this time. They’ve torn 
up the track in the cut.’ 

***T know it, Nix,’ saysJim. ‘ But it’s all 
right. I pulled up justintime. Ishouldn’t 
have, though, only George he saw the light 
first, and jerked the whistle-string in a jiffy. 
After that, I thought it best to reverse. It’s 
no easy thing, after all, pushing on at full 
speed with a danger-signal ahead. But how 
do you feel, boy? You’ve got an awful 
gouge on the side of your head.’ 


‘*Then I began to remember more dis- 
tinctly. 
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‘¢¢ Where are the wreckers ?’ I gasped. 

“¢Cut and run. The men are out after 
’em; but I doubt if they catch ’em. It’s an. 
awful dark night.’ 

‘“* And as for the red light,” the engineer 
concluded, “‘ of course you understand that. 
it had appeared and disappeared just as on 
the two nights previous. And it was never 
seen again, nor ever explained. You may 
account for it as you like; I know that God 
was good, and he sengit. — 

‘“‘ But I reckon they’re ready to move on 
ahead there; here comes Conductor Niles.’” 


two, Clare Ashcroft and I, Paul 
Chaldeur, walked up and down the 
moon-lighted beach upon whose sandy 
shores the wind, holding high carnival, 
dashed the riotous foam-crested waves. 

_ The same wind tossed Clare’s golden tres- 
ses about her lovely highbred face in wild 
disorder. An expression of deep sadness 
was in the large soulful eyes questioning 
mine so wistfully, for I—well, I had asked 
Clare to marry me, and she had refused me, 
gently yet firmly, leaving me not the ghost 
of a‘hope that.I could ever be more than a 
dear friend. 

** T can’t tell you. show sorry I am for this, 


_ Paul,” she was saying, in the clear musical 
. tone, ‘characteristic of her—the tone itself as- 


suring me of the sincerity of her regret. ‘I 
never thought you cared for me in that way. 
I can’t tell yon what a priceless boon your 
friendship is to me; and being three years 
yoar senior, I felt ages older than you, which 
must be my excuse if my manner has misled 
you. Wow, since it is utterly impossible for 
me to return your love, perhaps I ought to 
send you away from me, but that I am sure 
that course would not cure a person of your 
disposition. Instead, I am going to take you 
into my confidence, and tell you the story of 
my life. When you have heard it, you will 


see how impossible it is for us to be more 


than friends. Perhaps you will understand 
how great is this proof of my friendship, 
when I tell you that you are the only person, 
except my father and one other, to whom I 
have confided it.”’ 
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I was more touched than I cared to show: 
by Clare’s words. I looked at her gratefully, 
for the time incapable of speech. Other. 
women might have thought me stupid, un- 
feeling; but Clare understood the glance as. 


well as if I had spoken. She went nes 
speaking rapidly yet distinctly:— — 


‘* You know that I am an orphan, and an. : 


heiress. My father died three years ago, 
when I was in my twenty-fifth year; my, 
mother, when I was in my ninth year, Two, 


years after my mother’s death my father. 5 


married again—a stately beautiful woman,, 
who repelled all demonstrations of affection 
on my part, and whom I soon came to re- 
gard as the bete noir of my life. Not con- 
tent with this, she soon made me believe 
that my father’s heart was estranged from 
me, while, on the other hand, she made him. 
believe the same of me. Put that idea into 
the mind of two sensitive proud beings, and 
you can guess the result. 

‘* I grew up to womanhood believing that. 
no one in the wide world loved me, and yet: 
how I craved that some one should! Above 
all loves I longed for my father’s, for noth- 
ing could entirely crush out my love for 
him. How many times have I gone to my 
room, and throwing myself upon my knees, 
wept passionately, beseeching my Heavenly, 
Father to take me, that I might be united to 
the mother who, I was sure, loved me, and 
whose gentle spirit could not be tranquil; 
witnessing the daily agony I endured, 


“ But though my father denied mei, ae 


love, I had nothing else of which oe 


plain. All that could be done to make me 
educated, accomplished, in the fullest mean- 
ing of these terms, was done. I knew after- 
wards how great was his pride at the success 
I attained by close application, for who can 
be educated or accomplished without ? 

** When I was nineteen, I accepted an in- 
‘vitation from a school friend to pay her a 
visit. Fannie Leigh’s family were respect- 
able well-to-do people, but far beneath mine 
in birth, position and wealth, and my father 
at first was unwilling that I should go to 
them, and only consented with the greatest 
reluctance; nor do I think he would have 
done so at all had it not been for my step- 
mother’s intervention. To my surprise, she 
seconded my wishes, telling my father that 
the country air and retirement—for Fannie’s 
home was among the breezy New Hampshire 
hills—would benefit me much more than a 
summer at Long Branch. Would to Heaven 
that I had never undertaken that journey! 
but who can avoid the path Destiny has 
marked out for the soul to tread ? 

** Fannie’s family consisted of her mother, 
‘rother and herself. Well, I had craved for 
love, and certainly my cravings should have 
‘been satisfied, for at that house I received 
my fill. My simplest wish was a law, and I 
was flattered and made much of to my heart’s 
content—petted by Fannie and Mrs. Leigh, 
and by Oscar. What more need I say than 
that he was young, handsome, fascinating— 
and selfish? The last-named quality, how- 
ever, I did not discover till it was too late. 

**T can see, now, how easy it was for him 
to win my love, how easy for me to think I 
loved him. I did not then know that some 
men would sell their souls cheap, their honor 
«cheaper, for gold. Pray God few women 
may learn the lesson as I learned it! Thank 
heaven that there are not many men like 
Oscar Leigh—not many women like his 
mother! Both, holding honorable respecta- 
ble positions in society, were utterly devoid 
of heart, honor, religion, even. Why, even 
the social Pariahs on whom our sex virtu- 
ously frown from the safe haven where it is 
impossible to realize the dangers and temp- 
tations by which they fell—why, even they 
could have done no worse than to take base 
advantage of a young girl’s innocence, trade 
upon her hungering for affection, and tempt 


her ‘to the commission of a folly which 


brought’ to her deep suffering. You look at 
me°with incredulous wonder. I can follow 
the workinge of your mind, and assure you 
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that it is not what you think. No power 
could induce me to relinquish my honor.” 

“T am sure of that,” I said, warmly; 
“Cand indeed you wrong me if you believe 
that I for a moment doubted it. The nat- 
ural consequence of your delusion flashed 
across my mind, that was all.” 

“* Delusion! ”? she repeated, musingly; “‘ it 
was indeed a delusion. Under its influence 
I entered into a clandestine engagement 
with Oscar Leigh. Would that had been all! 
But before I left his home to return to my 
father’s house, I had been a wife three 
weeks.” 

Impossible! I cried; my wildest im- 
aginings 

‘* Your wildest imaginings,”’ she inter- 
rupted, calmly, ‘* could not picture that any 
delusion would make a woman forget what 
she owed to herself, to her parent. You are 
not more shocked now than was I when the 
nefarious proposal was made. But his oily © 
tongue subdued my angry indignation, con- 
quered my scruples; yet I am sure that I 
never would have consented had it not been 
for Mrs. Leigh. Oscar had told me that my 
father would never consent to an engage- 
ment, and would force me to marry one 
in my own position; whereas, if we were 
married, he would be utterly powerless, and 
rather than have a scandal, would forgive 
us. ‘Should he not,’ he said, ‘I, by my 
love, will make your life so happy that you 
will never regret the sacrifice you make.’ 

‘¢ He talked and pleaded, and then left’ 
me, but sent Mrs. Leigh to me to induce me 
toconsent. She represented that if anything- 
should happen to part us, Oscar would take — 
his life; that his blood would be on my head, 
etc.; and I was idiot enough to believe it all, 
and finally gave my consent, unconsciously 
signing the death-warrant to my future hap- 
piness. It was arranged that the marriage. 
be kept private until I was twenty-one. At 
that time I should come in possession 
of my moather’s fortune, and should my 
father then cast me off, I might still live 
surrounded by elegancies and luxuries which 
he, Oscar, declared he was far too generous’ 
to consent to deprive me of. I was only too’ 
willing to agree to this, for I feared my 
father’s anger when he should learn the _ 
truth. Then, too, Oscar had told me— 
and this had been one of the most powerful 
inducements to my consent—that during 
that time should either regret the step taken ~ 
a divorce should be procured as silently am- 
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as secretly as the marriage had been con- 
summated. At that time it seemed impossi- 
ble that I should ever desire it. 

‘*T shall not try to excuse the step I took. 
That I did wrong, and that my punishment 
for the commission of that wrong seemed 
harder than I could bear, is equally true. 
Now, it seems to me that I must have been 
dazzled, intoxicated, almost insane with love 
—a love that died a swift sure death; that 
was already on the wane when I reached my 
father’s house. 

“T can’t tell you the principal cause. 
Suffice it to say, that in my father’s library I 
read a book that opened my eyes completely. 
The book was a treatise on the relation be- 
tween husband and wife, clearly and unmis- 
takably pointing out what it should be, and 
how often and terribly it was abused. Need 
1 say more than that Oscar Leigh had vio- 
lated it in the extreme ? 

‘¢ And all this time that my eyes were thus 
being opened, I was a prey to the keenest re- 
morse, the deepest humiliation, the bitterest 
self-reproach for the deception practised to- 
ward my father. At last, I could bear it no 
longer, and I wrote to Oscar Leigh, telling 
him of the change in my feelings, and ask- 
ing him to keep his promise, never dream- 
ing my request would meet with a refusal. 
How fallacious were my hopes! Instead of 
a letter, he came down post haste to answer 
it in person. 

‘“T received his card just as we were sit- 
ting down to dinner. My father, learning 
the name of my visitor, insisted, with his 
habitual courtesy, upon my asking him to 
share his hospitality. I entered the drawing- 
room, and found him pacing up and down, 
an insolent smile upon his face. Spare me 
the details of that terrible interview. [learned 
for the first time the true nature of the man 
to whom I was bound. Whatever I had 
suspected, I did not think him capable of so 
much meanness, insolence and.total deprav- 
ity of nature. He absolutely refused to pro- 
cure a divorce, or allow me to take measures 
for that purpose. He declared that hewould 
immediately acquaint my father with the 
truth, who would compel me to live with him. 

Compel I thought, bitterly; ‘ he 
could not, nor could any power force me to 
live with a man I loathe.’ Aloud I said, 
* You may be right, and if it be so, I would 
rather wait until I have received my mother’s 
fortune, by which I may live luxuriously, if 
no* happily.’ 
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**He applauded me for my decision, and 


at last I induced him to take his departure, 
he little guessing that what I had said had 
been said to gain time, and also with the 
determination to be myself the one to tell 


my father the whole shameful story, to beg 


him to aid me in getting a divorce from the 
wretch who, in the eyes of the law, was my 
husband. 

‘* After Oscar Leigh’s departure, I re- 
mained some time pondering deeply on the 
best way of communicating the story. No 
plan presented itself, and at last, in despair, 
I rang the bell, desiring the maid who an- 
swered it to ask my father to come to me. 
Iremember that she looked at me wondering- 
ly, and when I caught a glimpse of my white 
haggard face in the mirror, I was not sur- 
prised. 

‘* My father entered the apartment looking 
greatly alarmed. The girl had remarked 
upon the strangeness of my looks, and he 
had quickly obeyed my summons, fearing he 
knew not what. He approached me, and 
taking my hand, said, in an anxious tone:— 

Clare! daughter! what has happened ?’ 

*** How can I tell you!’ I cried, passion- 
ately. ‘O father! if you had not withheld 
from me your love, I might not stand before 
you to-day bowed with humiliation and 
shame.’ 

*** Humiliation and shame?’ my father 
interrogated, in a perplexed tone. ‘Child, 
your words stab me keenly, while they fill 
me with dire forebodings. My love has 
never been withheld from you. Ifit has not 
been demonstrated, whose fault but yours ? 


Have you not shown me plainly since I mar- . 


ried your step-mother that all filial love and 
affection had left your heart ?’ 

*** Nol’ I retorted, fiercely; ‘if I have 
caused you to think thus, it has been unin- 
tentional on my part. Your wife made me 
understand, long years ago, that there was 
room only for her in your heart. I was too 
proud to solicit what was mine by right. 
Her word alone would not have been suffi- 
cient, had not your own manner convinced 
me that she spoke truly. Then, though’I 
drew back within myself, though I appeared 
cold and indifferent, I could not force out of 


my nature the love for you that was a part 


of it. You do not know how many hours of 
anguish have been mine, or my bitter reflec- 
tions because of our estrangement. I tell 


you this that you may more readily see how 
easily I was duped. It was with these feel- 
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Then ’—— 
voiee faltered, 


cold, bitter tone:— 


have found you out. 


just—never!’ 


- ing from her mouth. 


ings that I went to visit the Leighs. 


me. How could I tell him! I glanced up in 
my father’s face imploringly, and burst into 
a proxysm of bitter weeping. 

‘* My father put his arm about me, en- 
deavoring to soothe me by comforting words 
and tender caresses that I had never dared 
to dream I should receive from his lips. By 
degrees he drew from me the confession of 
my folly. I shall never forget the agony of 
that hour, the terrible effect upon my father 
as he learned the wretched story. His self- 

\ reproach was pitiful, while his anger and 
resentment for the Leighs knew no bounds. 

*¢ For me, he showed tenderest pity, while 
big tears coursed down his cheeks mingling 
with mine as he realized the bitter truth 
that all this might not—nay, would not— 
have been, had the natural relations of 
father and daughter existed between us. 
Naturally, we both felt justly angry at the 
woman who had insidiously poisoned our 
minds. In the midst of it all she entered 
the room, smiling, and with that easy care- 
less grace characteristic of her. Meeting my 
father’s stern angry look, mine indignant began to waver. 
ii and resentful, she stood for a moment trans- 
| | fixed. My father thus addressed her in a 


‘**¢ Madam, to you, and to my blind infatu- 
ation for you, I owe this terrible sorrow that 


credulous infatuated fool, I should long ago 
I might forgive you 
for making a fool of me; for making me un- 


*¢ My step-mother had listened to my father, 
her large dark eyes dilating with horror, a 
grayish pallor settling over her still hand- 
some features. As he finished, she uttered 
a shriek which rings in my ears yet, and 
throwing up her arms wildly, fell senseless 
on the thick velvet carpet, the blood gush- 


Ah Paul! but that was a terrible time. 

It seems to me now like some horrid night- 

mare. My step-mother never spoke again. since died. 
She had burst a bloodvessel in that moment 

which must have been to her one of supreme — 
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agony, when she knew that her sin had 

found her out, and heard the man she loved 
my courage forsook speak to her those terrible words. She died 
that night, and we could not wish her back. 
Had she lived, she would have been my 
father’s wife only to the world. After the 
funeral was over, my father sought Oscar 
Leigh. Threats and inducements were alike 
useless to force him to keep his promise. I 
was his wife, he said, doggedly, and the law 
could not separate us unless be chose. 

“*T was, you see, utterly powerless. I had 
no witness to prove that Oscar had gained 
my consent chiefly on the proviso that a di- 
vorce should be procured if desired, both 
Fannie and her mother declaring that Oscar 
had never made me such a promise. Be- 
sides, he had not deserted me—I had de- 
serted him—and he was the one to sue for 
the divorce, that being the only ground 
upon which it could be granted. 

‘¢ But when he found, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that I was determined never to 
live with him, and that my father offered to 
me his protection and a home with him, and 
that not the smallest portion of my fortune 
could ever be his without my consent, he 


“Thoroughly disgusted with him, my 
father placed the affair in the hands of his 
lawyer, instructing him to offer him twenty 
thousand dollars if he would sue fora divorce. . 
But this was not tempting enough’ for the : 
has befallen me. To both of us, Clare owes wretch. ‘ Make it fifty thousand and ’'m 
years of bitter jealous misery. The ugly 
seeds you sowed in my mind, you sowed also 
in hers. With honeyed words of poisoned 
sweetness you made me believe what you 
would, and made me forget the duty I owed 
her dead mother and her. HadInotbeena Happily the affair was unknown to any 
save those immediately concerned in. jit. 
Oscar Leigh and his family, before the pay- 
ment of the hush-money, signed a paper by 
which they forfeited the money should the 
secret be disclosed. But they were as. anx- . 
ious to remain silent as we were to have - 
them. This may appear strange; but after , 
all was over between us they departed for. 
California, where, with their ill-gotten gain, 
they duped society into believing them one 
of the first families of the South. Oscar 
Leigh married a woman of fortune, and: is, 
one of the wealthiest merchants in San 
Francisco. Both his mother and sister as 4 


your man,’ was his stubborn declaration, 
‘¢ My father consented, and the payment 
of that sum made me a free woman again. 
Oh, I can’t tell you the maddening torture — 
of that year for both my father and myself. . 


“ Behold me, then, not quite twenty 
years old, with my life shadowed, my 
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darkened. At that time most women are 
looking forward into the future with glowing 
anticipations, bright dreams, ardent hopes. 
But for me the future held what? only 
misery; for in store for me there was wait- 
ing, like some bird of prey, another sorrow 
to which the first was only as the light sum- 
mer wind to the fierce northern blast. It 
was in the fair smiling land of Italy that it 
came to me—the land of flowers, love and 
music. Father and I went abroad shortly 
after I had attained my twenty-first year. 
We remained away four years. The third 
year of our stay we spent in Florence. We 
had the entree to the best society, and it 
was at a carnival fete that I met the Marquis 
Lidini. 

** Well, we met, we loved, we parted; that 
is the brief history of that sorrow.” 

‘** But if you loved each other, why need 
you have parted ? ’”’ I interrogated. 

“Why,” she repeated, musingly, while a 
dreamy look came into the lovely eyes look- 
ing far off across the moon-lighted waters. 
** Have I not said that one act of mine dark- 
ened my life? The Marquis Lidini could 
not marry a divorced woman.’’ 

‘* Because of his religion, I suppose ? ” 

‘* No,” she responded, sadly, ‘‘ for love of 
me he would have abjured his religion, em- 
bracing mine, had it been necessary. But 
he was, like me, a Protestant. Religion did 
not bar our marriage. Shall I weary you if 
I tell you what did?” 

** Weary me, dear Clare! that would be 
impossible. If you can honor me with your 
confidence without pain to yourself, I am 
only too willing to listen.” 

Thank you!” she said simply. ‘ Listen 
then—a marriage was impossible between us 
because he had made his dying father a 
solemn promise néver to marry a divorced 
woman. You wonder at this, but his father 
had been the dupe of a woman who had 
made him her slave while she was bound to 
the man who discarded her on account of 
the liaison between her and the marquis. 
So great was the latter’s infatuation for her 
that he married her as soon as her marital 
bonds were severed. Then to his everlast- 
ing shame and horror he discovered the kind 
of a woman he had put in his dead wife’s 
honored place. She attempted to gain the 
young marquis’s affections, and being unsuc- 
cessful, hated him fiercely and vindictively. 

‘She attempted to sow discord between 
father and son, but was frustrated in her 
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wicked designs, the former having over- 
heard her nefarious proposals to his son. 
With bitter imprecations he thrust her from 
the protection of his title. 

*¢ With such bitter experience he warned 
his son, and upon his deathbed willingly 
claimed his promise never to ally himself to 
a@ woman that had been divorced. Little 
dreamed he that the only woman in the 
world he could ever love would come ander 


that head! If we had only known in time of ' 


this barrier to our union—and yet, in spite 


of all the pain and suffering that has been ~ 


mine, I cannot wish that we had never loved 
each other. It is four years since we parted, 
and I love him the same to-day as I loved 
him then. If it be God’s will that we be 
united, well and good; if not, if we must live 
out our lives alone, I pray that the life be 
not long; that both of us may be called away 
from this world of sorrows, for in heaven, at 
least, we shall be united.” 

The low pathetic ring of her last words 
went to my heart, and Iam not ashamed to 
say that tears came into my eyes. It seemed 
too hard that a beautiful good woman like 
Clare Ashcroft should have so desolate a 
life. A woman fitted in every way to make 
home the dearest spot on earth, to realize a 
man’s fondest dreams of a perfect woman, 
was forced by fate’s harsh decree to walk 
alone life’s pathway. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me, and I said, eagerly:— 

“*Tf Oscar Leigh should die the barrier 
would be removed, and you might be happy.”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ she said, wearily; ‘* but I build no 
hopes on ‘ dead man’s shoes.’ ” a, 

‘“‘ Neither do I,” I returned; “ but I do 
believe in a just God, and I can’t think he 
will permit you to bear the burden forever. 
Clare, I can’t explain it, but I have an in- 
tuitive conviction that that rascal out in San 
Francisco will get his deserts, and that you 
won’t have to wait until you get to heaven 
to be united to your lover. I can, from the 
bottom of my heart, wish that you may be.” 

‘*Thank you,’ she said, with a grateful 
pressure of the small hand upon my arm. 
‘*T knew you to be a dear unselfish Paul, 
else I never would have given you my confi- 
dence. And don’t you think now that you 
know how impossible it is for there to be 
any talk of love between us—don’t you think 
we may be—friends ?” 

‘* Indeed I do,’ I returned, warmly; “I 
can’t get over loving you just yet, but I 
would not give up your friendship for all the 
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world holds. Indeed, I would rather go on 


loving you, hoping for no return, than to 
have the love of any other woman I know.”’ 

_* But I don’t want you to do that,” she 
said, with a sad smile. ‘‘ You’re just the 
sort of a man to make a woman happy, and 
I hope the day may not be far distant when 
you will love again—happily. There, not 
another word. If you persist, I shall fear I 
have not done wisely. Come let us go back 
to the hotel, the. hollow empty world 
which 

' Which does not dream that the woman 
who queens it right royally, whose goodness 
is on every tongue, is bravely bearing a cross 
under which a nature less pure, less strong, 
would falter, making her life not only a 
misery to herself but to everyone about her. 
Clare Ashcroft, I think you are one of the 
noblest of women! Seeing your life, know- 


ing your sad story, you will always be to me 
the realization of my ideal of pure woman- 
hood.” 


Two years have passed since I spoke those 
words to Clare. Ashcroft. About a year 
after I proposed to her, and when I learned 
why my love was hopeless, Oscar Leigh was 
thrown from his horse and instantly killed. 
Shortly afterwards, Clare’s marriage with 
the marquis took place. Everybody won- 
dered, some envied, and a great many re- 
joiced at Clare’s “‘ good luck.”” The marquis 
bore his bride to his ancestral palace, where 
their lives flow on serenely and happily. As 
for me, well, I have not yet fulfilled Clarets 
prophecy, and made “‘some woman in the 
world one of the best of husbands.” As yet, 
no other woman has usurped Clare’s place in 
my heart; nor do I think one ever will. 


CELEBRATED CHEFS. 


FRENCH COOKS WHO CATER FOR AMERICAN PALATES. 


EW will attempt to gainsay the justice 
of Matthew Arnold, says the New York 
Bias, who, after praising our American busi- 
ness men for their ability, and our women 
for their many graces of form and mind, 
added ‘the fatal qualification to his com- 
mendation in the words, ‘but they don’t 
know how to live.’”? He doubtless had in 
mind, among other things, the indifference 
which Americans generally display in regard 
to the science of cookery. It is a fact that 
no people among civilized nations pay so 
little attention to the art of cooking as we do. 
We have, it is true, hotels and restaurants 
in New York in which food of excellent 
quality is served in appropriate style, but as 
compared with the great cities of Europe, 
the number of professional cooks in New 
York who are masters of their art is remark- 
ably small. 
Americans were aghast when it was pub- 
licly stated that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt had 
mported a chef to whom he was asserted to 
pay asalary of $10,000 per annum, and the 
surprise was scarcely diminished when the 
correct figure of $4,000 less was ventilated 


in the recent interviews that have taken 
place with this prominent disciple of the 


societe culinaire. While this sum is the 
highest amount any chef in this country is 
known to receive, it would not be an excep- 
tional salary in important families in Europe, 
In New York many fashionable people 
who contemplate giving a dinner party, or 
similar entertainment, call into requisition 
the services of a first-class: caterer, and this 
person comes with a retinue of ae 
waiters and paraphernalia, and takes pos- 
session of the household for the time’ belug, 
He serves a delightful repast, and the ni: 
having discharged a social obligation, ret 
to the ham and eggs of every day life, da 


finds this method of doing without a high- “ 


priced chef an easy and economical one. 


In frequent instances, hotels and testau- 


rants employ what is recognized tobe # 
kitchen staff, but there are only two private 
houses where anything like a fall foree” oll 
maintained, and those two are the gre, 
ments of Mr. Theodore Havemeyer and 

W. K. Vanderbilt. 

A culinary department properly 
should comprise a chef, who may fulfill as 
well the duties of a maitre @’ hotel, and divid- 
ing the laborious details of cooking among 


assistants, supervise the entire structure 


; 
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a méal without personally performing any 
portion of the wit further than to prepare 
the sauces, dress the meats, and concoct 
savory entrees with tasteful decorations. 
There should be a meat cook, who is termed 
the roaster, that attends to the principal 
joints, and another by whom the game and 
poultry is prepared and cooked. 

The person known in Paris as the entre 
‘metier is here commonly called the cold meat 
man, and into his care fall the unused por- 
tions of the roast, to be skillfully converted 
into croquets, appetizing ragouts, and other 
dishes. Under his direction also the vege- 
tables are prepared by the women assistants. 
‘There should be a pastryman and a confec- 
‘tioner for the sweets. 

Salaries of chefs in private families range 
from $100 to $200 a month, and clubs pay 
from $125 to $200; but the handsome in- 
comes are derived by those in the employ of 
hotels and stylish restaurants. 

An accomplished cook is able to prepare 
any dish he has ever had placed before him. 
If an employer should express a desire for a 
viand that has met his taste at a restaurant, 
and should mention to his cook that he 
wished it served at his own table, the chef 
would immediately take measures to ascer- 
tain where it could be procured, and repair- 
ing as a customer to the establishment des- 
ignated, order the dish served to him, and 
thereby make himself master a the knowl- 
edge of its preparation. 

M. Emil Perriere, the chef in the employ 
of Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, was formerly 
the second ‘cook at the Grand Hotel in Paris, 
and receives a salary of $300 a month. He 
is considered to be one of the most distin- 
guished cooks in this country. 

M. C. Rankofer, who presides over the 
enlinary department of Delmonico’s, at 
‘Twenty-sixth street, is paid $300 a month, a 
‘sum increased by a percentage on the profits 
-of the famous restaurant as well. 

That M. A. Gallier is employed at the 
Brunswick should be an indication that his 
‘services are among the best that can be ob- 
tained in New York, and at this establish- 
ment his abilities receive a remuneration of 
$250 monthly. He has held the position of 
chef at the Hoffman House, and in the fami- 
lies of C. P. Whetmore and Whitelaw Reid. 

M. Tenu, of the Savarin Cafe, was highly 
regarded by the proprietors of the Bruns- 
wick when he was in their employ, but he 
‘was lured to his present position by a golden 


bait of $7,700 a year. He was chef at oné 
time in Jay Gould’s household. 

The Hoffman House pays $4,000 per an- 
num to M. Charles Laperrique, who is cele- 
brated for his remarkable skill in designing 
and modeling figures for table decorations: 
He may be appropriately termed a Pygma- 
lion of the pantry. 

M. Bond, of the Windsor, receives $225 a 
month. Mr. August Belmont’s chef is M. 
A. Pons, a name which singularly suggests 
Balzac’s Cousin Pons,” himself a celebrity 
in the eating line. H. Matthieu ‘presides 
over the cuisine of the Vanderbilt-Sloane 
mansion, at a salary of $150 a month, and J: 
Gaspard’s skill is rewarded by an income of 
$2,500 a yearat the Gilsey House. Jay 
Gould, D. O. Mills and Mr. John Jacob 
Astor each pay about $100 a month to their 
chefs. 

E. T. Mericars caters to the appetite of 
Mr. D. O. Mills. F. Hemmerle does similar 
duty for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
August Brunow supplies the inner man of 
Mr. Frederic Vanderbilt. 

J. Peck, with cunning skill, nourishes the 
strength of Judge Hilton. Apropos of this 
household, an amusing incident was related 
when preparations were going forward for 
the marriage of Mr. Henry Hilton and his 
charming wife, formerly Miss Sanxay of 
Brooklyn. The mother of the n pros- 
pective bride lived in a delightful mansion 
on Vanderbilt avenue, in that city, but di- 
rected its management herself with a personal 
supervision of the cuisine.. The elder Mrs. 
Hilton visited the home of her future daugh- 
ter very frequently, and upon one occasion 
was served at luncheon with some plain dish 
that had always been a favorite withher. I 
think we may say it was fish-balls. When 
she had finished her comparatively simple 
repast she informed the hostess that fish-balls 
were quite a treat to her, for it was nearly 
impossible to get them in her own home, 
such fare being beneath the consideration of 
the French cook who ruled the larder. 

Mr. G. Fernand is the despot of the kitchen 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and rules his 
realm with widely recognized ability. C. 
Lopez is chef with Mr. Obden Goelet, and. 
A. Winsbach for Mr. Jules Reynal. The 
Brevoort House has the able services of 
Charles Muller; the Westminster, those of 
J. Michel, and the Marlborough employs 
N. Michel. Messrs. J. Roth, B. Brunner, 
J. Boblinger, M. Kirsch and M. Seaman are 
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all favorably known for the exceptional skill 
with which they direct the kitchen forces of 
the St. James, Astor, Parker, Grand and 
Langham hotels, respectively, while M. 
Peretti of the Union, A. Blanc of the Knick- 
erbocker, A. Dubois of the New York, D. 
Gianino of the Manhattan clubs, are also 
distinguished votaries of the culinary art. 

Some months ago it was rumored that 
keepers of certain prominent hotels had de- 
cided to abandon French methods in their 

’ kitchens, dismiss their chefs and substitute 

for them women cooks, who would prepare 
dishes in a style similar to that employed ina 
well-conducted American boarding-house. 
Those who favored this idea argued that such 
cooking would be more acceptable to the aver- 
age transient guests than meals served in 
French or Continental style, because such a 
method would be more like that towhich most 
people in this country were accustomed in 
their own homes. But it would seem that, 
upon more mature consideration, our loca] 
bonifaces had concluded that the change, on 
the whole, would not be desirable. 

It seems hardly possible that any intelli 
gent person who has particularly tested th 


French and American methods of preparing| 


food for the table should prefer the latter, 


excepting where certain dishes that might 
pe termed national are concerned. Turkey 
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oysters, clams, corned beef hash, flapjacks 
and Boston baked beans, ¢an be enumerated 


as belonging to this class. Pie can scarcely”) 
be considered among these, for while Amer- 
icans are great pie-eaters they are notoriously 


bad pie-makers. It is usual to consider pie 
responsible for the dyspepsia which is re- 
garded as the national ailment of this coun- 
try, but it is more correct to assume that it 
is not so much to the quantity as to the 
quality of the pie eaten that this charge 
should be laid. 

It is a question in my mind whether Amer- 
icans really devour more pie than our English 
cousins. There is certainly no comparison 
in the number of pastry shops here with that 
of London, where the richest of pastry is 
partaken of inordinately, by people of all 
degrees, at every hour of the day. One does. 
not hear so much of our American form of 
pie in England, for it masquerades there 
under the name of tarts, which are practi- 
cally the same thing, paste filled with jam or 

fruits. 

O’Rell, in one of his recent works. 
says: ‘* There is no dyspepsia in France, 
where particular attention is paid to prepar _ 
ration of food, and where the subject is mot 
considered beneath the dignity of men who 


have won high renown in science, literature, 
statesmanship and art.” 


- 


AWAKENING. 


BY L. A. 8. 


‘HE wild wind skurries ’neath the lowering sky 
And hurls its javelins keen of icy rain; 
The leafless trees bend as it rushes by, 
And March, the lion, rales the earth .again; 
But in the silent hollows, frozen dumb, 


By lonely lakes and marshes, bleak and drear, 
A faint thrill stirs, and whispers, ‘“‘I am come; 
All living things rejoice—the Spring is near.’ 
And from the orchards chilly, wintry dearth 
The earliest bluebird carols strong and clear 
His note of welcome to the quickening earth, 
His Allelujah to the glad New Year. 
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THE PERFIDIOUS GUARDIAN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


was a fresh, blithesoume day in May, 

one of those whose sunny smiles and 
balmy breath quicken into intenser life both 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

In a shadow of a massive watch-tower that 
crowned an eminence, stood two men, who 
from what appeared to be their respective 
ages, and a certain personal resemblance, 
more easily recognized than described, might 
be father and son. Their apparel, according 
to the fashion of the period, was more showy 
than what is demanded at the present time. 


What would then have been in good taste. 


for a doughty baron, rich in landed estates, 
‘would now more befit a harlequin. 

The appearance, however, of Baron Sea- 
ford, the elder of these two men, was far 
from suggesting anything approaching the 
ludicrous. Though tall and thin, he had 
muscle as well as mind, and his figure 
was decidedly good. 

His complexion was dark almost to swarth- 
iness, and his black eyes, small in proportion 
to his other features, so far from beaming 
with a kindliness which inspires confidence, 
had at times that sinister look which awak- 
ens suspicion. His face was square, with 
plenty of bone—enough to make the lower 
part somewhat heavy and a little too promi- 
nent. ‘The expression of his eyes and mouth 
gave character to his whole countenance, 
and whoever was so situated as to have 
opportunity to observe him, would be likely 
to suspect that he would not be over-scrupu- 
tous as to the means he employed for the 
accomplishment of any plan that he imag- 
ined would be for his benefit. 

He stood and looked down on his broad 
acres extending so far that their boundaries 
in many places were lost in the haze of dis- 
tance. In their midst rose a pile of build- 
ings, some 6f them having been erected at 
remote periods, long before the time when 
the Saxon kings were compelled to yield to 
the domination of the Norman Conqueror. 
‘Consequently they exhibited different styles 
of arehitecture, yet as a whole disylayed a 
grandeur and magnificence which gave token 
of the immense resources of feudal power. 


Although, as has been said, there were 
certain points of personal resemblance be- 
tween the two men as they stood together, 
there were indications of decided inferiority 
in the younger. He possessed: traits of 
countenance which showed that he was 
weak, vacillating and infirm of purpose. 
These were in direct opposition to those 
most conspicifus in that of his father. 

In him the keen, searching eye, the reso~ 
lute lips, the haughty, not to say arrogant, 
air, denoted subtlety and acuteness, promp- 
titude aad self-reliance. Those so deeply 
read in the sinuous windings of the human 
heart as to make them capable of looking 
beneath the surface, might have discovered 
the well-concealed strata of intense self- 
love, sordidness and cunning. Both of 
them, father and son, had been silent sev- 
eral minutes. Meanwhile the eyes of the 
baron had roved restlessly over his fair 
domain, and a cloud darkened his brow. 
As far as he, was concerned, his reticence 
did not proceed from want of a subject to 
talk about. His mind was full of what he 
intended to say to his son, relative to what 
he felt to be of vital importance to his pecu- 
niary welfare; and when a man of strong 
nerve and iron will is bent upon bringing 
about an object thus regarded, he is not apt 
to fail from inertia, either physical or mental. 

‘* Brian,” said he, abruptly, ‘‘ do you know 
that my coffers will soon be drained if they 
are not replenished ? ”’ 

‘“* How should I know?” replied Brian, 
sullenly. ‘‘ I haven’t the ordering of affairs, 
You've told me over and over that I’ve no 
talent for business.” 

*T told you the truth.” 

spose you did.” 

‘Tt is very unfortunate that your execu- 
tive talent falls so far short of your aptitude | 
for spending.” 

‘‘ Which shows that I’m a chip of the old 
block.” 

“ Are you so dull-witted as not to know 
how much less easy it is for me than it was 
for my ancestors to support the splendor and 
dignity of the house? Owing to the decline 
of feudal power, my revenues have become 
totally inadequate to the purpose.” 


| 
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“Splendor and dignity are good in their 
place, but I think that I can manage to live 
without either, as long as the larder can be 
supplied with gammons of bacon, venison 
pasties, plenty of beef pudding, with no lack 
of ale.”’ 

As far removed as the baron was from 
being allied to spirits, that Shakespeare says 
*‘are not touched save to fine issues,”’ there 
were in his soul faint scintillations of the 
spark divine, and he could not forbear in- 
dulging a slight feeling of contempt mingled 
with some uneasiness, that in his only son 
and heir the physical so completely prepon- 
derated over the intellectual! This, how- 
ever, was only a passing emotion, and his 
mind fell back on the subject upon which it 
had been darkly brooding. 

‘* Something,” said he, ‘“‘ must be done, 
and that speedily, or you may miss those 


substantial comforts from our board, which . 


you allude to. Ah, that comes home to you, 
Isee. Now bethink yourself, and tell me if 
you cannot perceive some way by which our 
scant income can be increased.” 

‘* What is the use of trying to think? I 
know there’s none.” 

. “Have you forgotten Mabel Tracy, my 
ward, whose wealth would make my empty 
money chests full to the brim?” 

** No, I haven’t forgotten her; but I don’t 
suppose that she will give her money to you. 
I wouldn’t if I were in her place.” 

“There is one way by which it can be 
obtained.”’ 

** I should be glad to know what it is.” 

Make her your wife.” 

*¢ Isn’t she betrothed to Percy Beaumont ? 
It is an easy thing to say, but a hard thing 
to do—this marrying an heiress is. I know 
that I am dull; if I didn’t, it isn’t because I 
haven’t been told so often enough. But I’ve 
- not so little brains as not to know that she’ll 
never marry a brute like me, when she can 
have a gentleman, brave, noble and hand- 
some as Percy Beaumont.” 

- “It misbecomes you to call yourself ill 
names. If you area lout in manners, it is 
‘because you have lived in too great seclu- 
sion. You are of nobler birth than he is. 
My father always took precedence of his 
grandfather. If you are docile, I think you 
can be schooled into better manners. But 
to begin with, you must be better appareled. 
I once knew an earl who never appeared to 
feel quite at his ease unless adorned with 
those badges which were the insignia of his 
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rank, or of those honors bestowed by his. 
sovereign. Are not you and Beaumont 
nearly of a height?” 

‘““ Weare. The difference between us is 
less than an inch.” 

“That is well—but I do wish that his 
movements were less awkward and ungainly, ~ 
and that he could rid himself of that villain- 
ous stoop in his shoulders,” he added, in a 
voice under his breath. ‘‘ I heard you say 
this morning that he would be here soon ?’” 

“ Yes; I am expecting him every day.” 

A few hours later the baron and Mabel 
Tracy, his ward, were sitting together in the: 
same apartment. 

**T hoped that Percy would come to-day,’” 
said she. “It is now so late 1 suppose I 
can no longer expect him.”’ 

“Late! Daylight isn’t gone yet. It is. 
two years since he went away, I believe.” 

‘*The time seems short to you, sir. It. 
lacks only a few days of three.”’ 

‘* At any rate, he has been absent long 
enough to give time a chance to make a 
great change in your personal appearance. 
You are no longer a child, and should mani-- 
fest to Percy Beaumont your recognition of 
the fact by acertain reserved and distant 
air which well becomes a young woman of 
wealth{who is destined to rank with the 
highest ladies in the land.” 

‘“‘T didn’t think that I had changed much. 
I am very sorry that I have.”’ 

so?” 

*¢ Because I don’t believe but that Perey 
would prefer to have me look the same as FE 
did when we parted.” 

‘‘It would be nothing to wonder at if he 
should dislike the great and remarkable 
change in your appearance. Men are often 
fickle, unreasonable and capricious, the same 
as your own sex, and like them will turn 
with every puff of air, as readily as a. 
weathercock.”’ 

Mabel had always been so quiet, sweet- 
tempered and pliable that her guardian was 
surprised when, flushing with anger at this. 
aspersion cast on the constancy of her pi 
trothed, she exclaimed:— 

Perey Beaumont is neither fickle, 
reasonable nor capricious.” 

_ “We will, at least, hope better things of 
him; but it is yet to be proved whether or 
no a young man like him has not, among the 
many new faces he must have seen during 
his absence, found someone who, in_ his. 
opinion, has cast into the shade hers who 
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pleased his boyish fancy. It will, to say the 
least, do you no harm to prepare yourself 
for such an alternative.” 

** Do you think I would harbor a suspicion 
80 mean, 80 base, so unjust, relative to one 
who, young as he was, had, before he went 
abroad, on more occasions than one shown 
himself to be the very soul of honor?” 

‘** Indeed, can you tell me when and where 
this remarkable manifestation took place ?”’ 

*“*T need not refresh your memory as to 
the particular manner he did this, when no 
one knows better than yourself. I was not 
so much of a child as you thought me to be, 
or as I appeared—for I was young of my age 
—if you imagined that I was incapable of 
distinguishing between honesty and injus- 
tice.”’ 

The baron winced a little, yet nevertheless 
continued to twist his lips into a smile that 
was more than heartless, for in it lurked a 
sneer, which the evening shadows prevented 
her from seeing. 

‘*Poor child!” said he, as if speaking to 
himself, and changing his voice to a whisper 
so sharp that she could not help hearing 
what he said; “‘ poor child! she hasn’t yet 
learned to read mankind. Outward signs, 
such as strike the eye, are the current coin 
with children like her.”’ 

“* Sir, 1 don’t need your consideration on 
that score. Judging by myself you under- 
value the skill of children. They have no 
need of logic. Their own intuitions teach 
them the difference between the false and 
the true. Even my little dog Fido always 
knows a friend from an enemy.”’ 

Just then lights were brought in, and 
Mabel saw her own figure reflected in the 
mirror opposite to her, full of that freshness 
and life which is the gift of youth and 
health. The sight heartened her; it thrilled 
her with pleasure. She had never thought 
much of her own beauty; she had, in truth, 
never fully realized that she was beautiful, 
having had few opportunities to compare 
herself with other girls of her age and 
station. 

Now when she saw the clear brown eyes 
full of light, and fringed with long silky 
lashes, giving back to her their sunshine, 
when she saw clustering round the white 
brow and temples a profusion of chestnut 
curls steeped in gold, together with the clear 
complexion, the finely cut features; and 
when, above all, she saw how luminous was 
the whole countenance with what seemed 


the light of the soul, pervading and shining 
through every lineament, she felt thankful 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift; — 
for might not the dower of beauty bestowed 
upon her be the means of preserving Perey 
Beaumont’s fidelity unimpaired? During 
the time of his absence she had never enter- 
tained a thought that he might prove un- 
faithful. Now, owing to what her guardian 
had insinuated, indignantly as she had 
spurned the possibility of his disloyalty, just 
the shadow of a doubt began to creep stealth- 
ily into her heart. As it advanced it grew 
darker and darker, bringing with it that cold 
misgiving which saps the heart of its vigor. 

Her thoughts were in a measure diverted 
by the entrance of Brian, whose lank, un- 
gainly figure she could see in the mirror, 
standing a short distance behind her. 

How marked and how vivid was the con- 
trast between his appearance and that of 
Percy Beaumont, as he looked when she last 
saw him. Brian had a habit of bending his 
head forward when he walked, and fixing 
his eyes on the ground, which gave him the 
appearance of a culprit, rather than of an 
English gentleman who derived his descent _ 
from a long line of noble ancestors. 

The hints given him by his father relative 
to Mabel were not without their effect on 
him, hard as it was fora mind so dull and 
obtuse to obtain an insight into anything 
which struck its roots beneath the surface. 
His father, who as he thought was so much 
wiser than himself, and could scan possibili- 
ties with a clear, keen eye, had spoken in 
such a way as to make him certain that there 
must be some method by which he could 
obtain Mabel for his wife. What it was he 
did not puzzle himself to conjecture. At 
any rate her wealth would be something 
very nice and very convenient. The im- 
.pending threat of being obliged to stint 
himself of such dainties as beef pudding and 
venison pastry would fall harmless to the 
ground when, as the husband of Mabel 
Tracy, he would have free range of park and ~ 
forest, where there was plenty of game, but 
where, if he ventured now without leave, 
he would run the risk of being apprehended 
asa poacher. For the time being it ‘ shut 
him up in measureless content.” 

It gave him courage, too, and so exalted 
him in his own imagination that he actually 
had thought of seating himself by Mabel’s 
side, when suddenly the quick tramp of a 
horse entering the courtyard drew her toa 
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window. It had now, however, become so 
dark that objects without could not be 
clearly distinguished. The baron, with an ap- 
pearance of uneasiness, rose and joined her. 

*¢ Suffer me to lead you from the window,” 
he said. ‘ You expose yourself to the gaze 
of every idle passenger.”’ 

Before he had time to enforce his request 
the door opened, and Percy Beaumont en- 
tered. Baron Seaford had during his minor- 
ity been his guardian, the young man hav- 
ing, like Mabel, lost his parents when he 
was a little child. 

Where is my dittle playmate ?”’ he said, 
as soon as he had spoken to the baron. 
** She is still here, I hope.” 

“*T didn’t know but that you had forgotten 
me,” said Mabel, emerging from the gloom, 
which two wax candles burning in silver 
sconces at the opposite side of the room had 
failed to dissipate. 

At the sound of her voice, every tone and 
inflection of which remained unchanged, he 
quickly turned with a face beaming with 
smiles. Forgetting that time and tide wait 
for no man, but that buds soon open into 


- flowers, and children speedily mature into 


men and women, when, instead of the pretty 
little fairy he had parted with three years 
previously, he saw a tall, beautiful girl, he 


was fairly dazzled, and so abashed that the - 


warm cordiality with which he turned to 
greet her was exchanged for respectful, 
almost timid politeness. 

same, yet not the same,” he said to 
himself, stealing a second glance at her. 

Yes, there were now, the same as of yore, 
the pretty nose, the red lips, which when 
curved by one of those rare, sunny smiles 
peculiar to herself, were sweeter than any 
he had ever seen or ever dreamedof. There 
too were her lovely brown eyes which 
seemed to beam with a mellow glow from 
within; not with the glancing sparkling 
light such as is shed from a star on some 
keen wintry night. In addition to these, 
there was a great deal more, too subtile, too 
changeful, and above all, too airy to be held 
in thrall by words. 

The sudden change in Beaumont’s man- 
ner, which did not escape her, she attributed 
to some such cause as her guardian had 
hinted at. Tears started to her eyes, and 
to prevent him from seeing them, she turned 
abruptly away. 

Meanwhile Brian stole furtive glances at 
Beaumont. At the same time his counte- 
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nance was clouded with a dark, sullen ex- 
pression. His recent conversation with his 
father had quickened into life aspirations 
which, until then dormant, now stung him 
with jealousy; for although he was not with- 
out a share of the vanity common to man- 
kind, he could’not help seeing how immeas- 
urably he was surpassed by Beaumont, whose 
fine figure, clearly chiselled features and 
large hazel eyes, quick and bright, seemed 
to be in harmony with a certain air of 
promptitude and manly vigor, both mental 
and muscular. This brought out to Brian 
his own personal defects in fuller and more 
vivid relief than he had ever seen them 
before, and from that moment Beaumont 
became the object of his implacable hatred 
and malice. 

As for the baron, he deeply regretted that 
the returned traveler had availed himself of 
the invitation which he gave him when they 
parted to make his house his home whenever 
he returned. He was, however, fertile in 


expedients, and believed he could overcome | 


this difficulty, and so manage as to bring the 
purpose formed in his mind to a successful 
issue. 
He tried to please himself with the idea 
that he was actuated by a generous ambition 
to preserve the ancient splendor and honors 
of a noble ancestry, and that therefore a 
little craft and artifice were excusable. 
‘The deed,” he said to himself, sanctified 
the means.’’ Had he looked the matter full 
in the face, divested of all disguise, he would 
have seen that he was degeiving himself— 
that his excuse was a mere subterfuge, and 
that in reality he was goaded by the sting of 
avarice, when the evil machination took 
form in his mind, which he hoped and be- 
lieved would culminate in the marriage of 
his son and ward. J 


CHAPTER II, 


N the whole, the return of Percy Beau- ks 
mont appeared to be. productive of 


uneasiness, anxiety and pain to all con- 
cerned. Yet this was the event which, as 
the time of his coming approached, had 
filled Mabel’s heart with pleasant, happy 
thoughts. It had woven threads of golden 
sunshine flecked with rainbow hues in the 
atmosphere of the future. She had looked 
forward to it as one that would break up the 
dull monotony of her life, and bring with it 
a fulness of joy and content which had 
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been strangers to her since the wife of her 
guardian died, who had been the same as a 
mother to her. 

To herself it caused unhappiness, because 
she thought he was cold and indifferent to 
her; to Beaumont, on account of his being 
aware that the baron was doing all he could 
to prejudice Mabel against him, and direct 
her attention to his son; while she, a little 
piqued at Percy’s fancied neglect, did not 
evade Brian’s advances with the scorn and 
loathing which she felt. 

The baron, by indirect hints, tried to in- 
duce Percy Beaumont to believe that his 
son was Mabel’s accepted lover; and he saw 
nothing in her conduct which fully contra- 
dicted it, although he felt convinced that if 
it were so, she had accepted him by compul- 
sion, and not of her own free-will. 

Mabel, who was ten years younger than 
Percy, had always been an object of deep in- 
terest to him from her early childhood. 
Since his return she had, by some measure, 
he knew not how, cast around him a spell 
which, intensified by the manceuvering of 
the baron and his unconcealed opposition to 
himself, had heightened this feeling of lik- 
ing and good-will to a deep and absorbing 
affection, akin to adoration. It did not, 


matter-like, flame and flare; it glowed witha 
steady unwavering fire, pure and unextin- 
guishable as the spark held in the heart of 
the diamond. 

**Some day she shall be mine,” he was 
wont to say when communing with his own 


heart. ‘‘ If 1 live; no earthly power can pre- 
vent it. I have made it a law to myself, 
and it shall remain as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians.”’ 

Pity was an element which entered largely 
into his emotions. Every day he felt more 
and more convinced that she was under 
some kind of restraint which made her 
afraid to act like herself. 

Such was the state of his mind, when one 
morning he told the stable boy to have his 
horse in readiness, as soon after breakfast 
he intended to ride ten or a dozen miles, to 
call on a friend, where he might possibly re- 
main all night. The order was overheard by 
Brian, and gave him much satisfaction, he 
- having promised to his father, who had sig- 
nified to him that he had certain matters to 
attend to for their mutual benefit, and ex- 
pected to be absent several hours, that he 
would keep vigilant watch during his ab- 
sence to prevent any private interview 


between Mabel and Percy Beaumont. As the 
contemplated departure of his rival obviated 
the necessity of his remaining at home, he 
started off in high glee to visit one of his 
boon companions. 

Rejoiced to be released from the joint per- 
secution of both father and son, Mabel went 
to walk in the garden. Beaumont had 
mounted his horse, when he caught a glimpse 
of her through the shrubbery. It was the 
first time he had seen her by herself since 
his return, and the temptation to join her 
was too powerful to be resisted. He jamped 
from his horse, told the boy to lead it back 
to the stable, and then hastened to the 
garden. 

** Don’t follow me, Phebe,” said Mabel, 
when she heard his advancing footsteps, im- 
agining it to be her waiting-maid. ‘‘I wish 
to be alone.”’ 

* Tt is not Phebe,” said Beaumont; “ but 
if you consider me an intruder I will with- 
draw.”’ 

At the sound of his voice she started, then 
quickly turned towards him, discovering a 
face wet with tears. 

** Mabel,” said he, ‘‘ can a weeping bride 
be a happy one?” 

“* Bride?” she repeated, interrogatively. 

** Yes, that is what Isaid. DoI not know 
that you are soon to be married to the son 
of your guardian?” 

“If you do know it, your knowledge sur- 
passes mine. But I think you jest. You 
connot speak sincerely.” 

‘* Why shouldn’t I speak sincerely? If 
what was told me this morning be false, 
then heaven be praised. I feared that the 
baron had inveigled you into an engagement 
to marry his clownish son. A voluntary 
promise I couldn’t think it to be.” 

**] have never given it, nor never shall. 
Threats of imprisonment cannot extort it 
from me, nor any other cruelty they can 
devise.” 

‘¢ For whom, then, have you reserved this 
treasure ?”? taking her hand in his. 

“T have made no reservation in favor of 
any one,” she replied, trying to release her 
hand. 

Then, dear Mabel, if you would only 
think me worthy the trust ?”’ 

You are unkind, Percy. What can in- 
duce you to trifle with me thus?” 

“T am not trifling with you, Mabel.” 

“ How can I think otherwise, after what 
my guardian has told me about you?” 


. “ Your guardian is—but I won’t speak of 
him now. Would that you could read my 
heart. If you could, you would know that 
I would shed its richest blood to promote 
your happiness, if that alone were allowed to 
be the price. Tell me, Mabel, would you 
despise the offering as unworthy hd 

His pleading eyes looked steadfastly into 
her face as he spoke. He read her answer 
in her looks, which were more eloquent than 
words. ‘I am satisfied,’ said he; “ you 
would not despise it. Accept then, a heart 
which, in love to you, must ever remain un- 
changed.” 

** My guardian! ” faltered on her lips. 

**T care not for your guardian! ’’ he ex- 
claimed, impetuously. ‘‘ He doesn’t deserve 
the name. Let me be your guardian, Mabel. 
Entitle me to be so by consenting to unite 
your fate with mine iu the holiest of ties.” 

Mabel at last yielded to his entreaties, on 
condition that he would leave no method 
untried by which to obtain the baron’s con- 
sent to their marriage. 

*¢ Let this kiss seal the compact,”’ said he, 
pressing her hand to his lips; ‘‘ and this 
ring,” continued he, drawing one from her 
Singer and putting it on his own, “‘ permit 

take as surety of your faith. Remem- 
that I shall not restore it till the hour 
you mine forever.” 
_“ Then you will never restore it,” said a 
voice behind them, ‘for that hour will 
never come.”’ 

They turned, and saw Baron Seaford, with 
flashing eyes and countenance distorted with 
rage. Beaumont attempted to speak to him, 
but rushing past him he seized Mabel by the 
arm, hurried her to her apartment, and 
thrusting her in, locked the door. 

Beaumont went into the house as soon as 
he had a little recovered from the shock oc- 
casioned by the violence of the baron’s pro- 
ceedings. He found him pacing up and 
down the hall in a state of great agitation. 
He briefly recapitulated all that was neces- 
sary of the conversation which had passed 
between himself and Mabel, and coneluded 
by demanding her hand in marriage. But 
he addressed a man so beside himself with 
passion, as to be entirely incapable of listen- 
ing to reason. 

From this time the baron treated Beau- 
mont with marked coldness. Brian, in- 
fluenced by his coarser instincts, went a step 
beyond his father, and sought every oppor- 
tunity to be rude to him. To all this he was 
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indifferent. The unhappy situation of 
Mabel was alone in his thoughts, and wrung 
his bosom with anguish; for the baron, be- 
ing powerful as he was reckless of the rights 
of others, he could think of no available 
means of redress. 

Several days passed away in this manner, 
when a sudden alteration was apparent in 
both father and son. The baron assumed a 
soft insinuating address, which, when he 
had some favorite project in view, he well 
knew how to put in requisition. Brian, 
while he grew more civil, at the same time 
affected a sorrowfal and abstracted air. 

Beaumont was not long left in the dark 
relative to this extraordinary change. The 
following day, after dinner, the baron in- 
formed him that he wished to have some 
conversation with him. Brian rose, and 
seemed about to leave the room. 

‘¢ Stay, my son,” said the baron. ‘I wish 
you to remain, and bear testimony to your 
own magnanimity.”’ 

He accordingly resumed his seat, and the 
baron addressed Beaumont to the following 
effect :— 

*¢T truly regret what took place the day E 
met you and my ward in the garden. The 
tumult of my feelings was great. Overcome 
by them, I am ready to confess that I pro- 
ceeded too far. You may be less surprised, 
and, it may be, more lenient, when I assure 
you it was wholly occasioned by parental 
solicitude and affection. None but a father 
can truly sympathize with me.”’ 

‘*T am willing to make every allowance 
for the indulgence of so praiseworthy a sen- 
timent,” replied Beaumont; ‘‘ but it is no 
excuse for crueliy and injustice, such as re- 
volt every feeling of humanity.” 

The baron did not reply to this other than 


’ by a little shake of his head, and a depreca- 


tory wave of his hand. He then, in the 
same quiet even tone of voice, as before 
Beaumont’s reply, went on with the subject 
under discussion. 

‘* My son,” said he, “* though he kept it 
locked in his own bosom, had long loved 
Mabel with the most devoted affection. 
Though silent on the subject he was not 
without hope. You may, taking your own 
feelings for a criterion, imagine how exceed- 
ingly painful the idea of having a successful 
rival must have been to him. For a while, 
it blinded him to a sense of duty, and pre- 
vented reflection. When, however, reason 
had had time to gain the ascendancy, the 
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more generous feelings of his nature as- 
serted themselves. In his presence, I hada 
conversation with my ward, and when she 
frankly avowed her preference for you rath- 
er than for him, he resolved no longer to 
urge his suit. In consequence of this, his 
generous self-abnegation, her hand shall be 
yours at the expiration of two months, pro- 
vided nothing occurs in the interim to ren- 
der it inconvenient or improper, if you will 
consent to one condition.”’ 

‘“*T will consent to a dozen, if you please,”’ 
said Beaumont, with much animation, “ if, 
to use your own reservation, there should be 
nothing improper in them.”’ 

‘¢ The condition is this,’’ said the baron; 
** you must. at once leave this house and 
this vicinity, and go to a place so distant 
that there will be no chance for you to meet, 
or to communicate with her, except by 
letter.” 

** You couldn’t have prescribed a harder 
condition,’ replied Beaumont; ‘‘but the 
thought of the reward will inspire me with 
fortitude to comply with it. You will per- 
mit us a short interview before my banish- 
ment?” 

No, that cannot be.’’ 

You will release her from imprison- 
ment ?” 

“Do not fear. Your departure will be 
the signal of her freedom.”’ 

“* The sooner I go, then, the better.” 

The requisite preparation was soon made, 
and in less than half an hour, he had set out 
on his sudden, solitary journey. He finally 
fixed his residence in a retired hamlet, with 
the intention of remaining there till the time 
appointed for his return. 


CHAPTER III. 


EAUMONT had been at the hamlet 
about a week, when one day, a little 
after dark, a letter was put into his hand by 
a person unknown to him, who said that he 
would call in an hour for an answer. It was 
from Mabel, and the contents were as 
follows :— 


‘“* My guardian was true to the promise he 
made you, at the time of your departure. 
My chamber is no longer my prison. He 
informed me of your absence, and of your 
promise not to return till the expiration of 
two months. This morning he sent for me 
and told me that his son was daily attacked 


with such wild paroxysms of grief, that he 
feared for his reason, and even his life. For 
three days he had been confined to his own. 
room. Fora short time after you left here- 
he seemed calm. ‘ But,’ said my guardian, 
‘ when the exalted tone of feeling inspired 
by his heroic resolution had time to subside, 
he realized the magnitude of the sacrifice he 
had made, and now begs piteously to have 
the time which is to set the seal on his 
wretchedness deferred one month longer. 
He hopes, meanwhile, to be able to fortify 
his mind, and become better resigned to his 
fate. And now,’ he added, ‘if you, my 
ward, who next to my son holds the first. 
place in my heart, have a single spark of the 
benign humanity, which is so appropriate to 
your sex, you will grant the poor forlorn boy 
this trifling request.’ 

‘* When I told him that I thought you 
ought to have a voice fn the matter, - 
said :— 

‘¢ ¢ Beaumont is absent; the danger of ay 
son is too imminent for delay: Promise mé 
solemnly, that you will not, under any cir+ 
cumstances, see his face again, till the ome. 
have named.’ 

hesitated. 

**¢ You are in my power,’ he said. ‘ Re- 
fuse, and you may guess at the penalty.’ 

‘There was no need of my guessing, I 
knew that the penalty was imprisonment. I 
therefore made the promise he demanded. 
Do not blame me—do not think me weak. 
Above all, make no attempt to see me till 
the time specified. Though very unhappy, 
believe me Yours faithfully, 

MaBEL.” 


Beaumont was convinced that there was 
something underlying the ostensible motive 
assigned by Mabel’s guardian for what he 
had demanded. What it was he could not 
imagine. He was very angry, and in the 
first heat of his indignation he felt deter- 


. mined that, without delay, he would go and 


demand an explanation; but when he re- 
flected that Mabel had bound herself, by a 
solemn promise, not to see him till the time 
designated, he signified in his answer to her 
that he would make no attempt to see her 
until then. 

The anxiety and suspense to which he was 
subjected made him so restless and uneasy 
that he could no longer endure the quietude 
and simple pleasures of the hamlet. He 
therefore again had recourse to travel. 


It was near sunset when he arrived at a 
point in the lonely but delightful road he 
was traveling, which commanded an exten- 
sive and picturesque prospect. Observing 
some large purple violets, which grew by 
the wayside, he alighted from his horse and 
went to look at them. They were like those 
Mabel used to search for before he went 
abroad, when he tvook her for a ramble in 
the woods and fields. He bent over them 
and inhaled their delicate perfume, while 
‘his thoughts wandered back to the time 
when sharing her innocent enjoyments 
left no wish in his heart for more exciting 
pleasures. 

He did not remount his horse, but led him 
slowly along, until the gold and crimson 
eplendors of sunset were dimmed by the 
shades of twilight. He soon came to a part 
of the road that led through a deep wood. 
The faint vestiges of day still lingering in 
the west could not entirely dispel the gloom 
even, before entering the woods. Objects 
there were so veiled in obscurity by the in- 
terlacing boughs, that their outlines were 
blurred and indistinct. 

He quickened his pace, for he did not feel 

quite at his ease, having heard that a piece 
of woods in that region had the reputation 
of being infested by a band of lawless men. 
He was pretty confident that he had steered 
clear of it; still it was possible that, by some 
unfortunate miscalculation as to localities, 
he had hit upon the spot he had taken so 
much pains to avoid: 
. While demurring with himself as to 
whether it were better for him to proceed or 
to turn back, he was suddenly surrounded 
by several armed men who rushed from the 
covert of the woods. His attempts at re- 
sistance in a struggle so unequal were futile. 
There was a short, fierce contest, and the 
ruffians left their victim senseless and bleed- 
ing on the ground. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEN Beaumont came to himself, the 

beams of the rising moon, like lucent 

drops of rain, filtered through the forest 

leaves, and lay like bars of silver across the 
road where it entered the woods. 

On rising from the ground, he was con- 
scious of a severe pain in his head, which he 
subsequently found arose from a blow near 
the temple. He was surprised to find his 
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horse—it being valuable enough to tempt ~ 
the thievish propensities of a band of ma- 
rauders—quietly feeding near him. His 

surprise was still greater when he found 

that what money he had about him had re- 

mained untouched. One treasure alone—the 

ring which he had transferred from Mabel’s 
finger to his own—was gone. Some vague 

suspicions relative to the baron and his son 

flitted across his mind, but he was unable to 

conjecture why they should wish to possess 

themselves of the ring. 

At break of day he resumed his journey, 
and soon after sunrise he reached a peasant’s 
cottage. Here he found rest and refresh- 
ment, which he sadly needed, for he was 
suffering from the blows he had received, 
and from lying so long on the damp cold 
ground. But the buoyancy and elasticity of 
youth, and the strength and vigor that inhere 
in a well-knit, symmetrical frame, gained the 
ascendancy. So about noon he took leave of 
the friendly cottagers, who told him that 
there was an inn about ten miles distant, 
where he might, if he wished, find shelter 
for the night. 

His way at first lay through a pleasant 
valley hemmed in by verdant low-browed 
hills. When after a few miles’ ride he ar- 
rived at a more elevated region, he’ could 
see that the roads branched in different di- 
rections, but not a single house was visible. 
It was, therefore, impossible for him to de- 
cide which of these roads to take. He finally 
selected the one which had the yoann 
of being most traveled. 

After riding, as he imagined, full ten 
miles, neither the house of entertainment 
mentioned by the peasants nor any other 
dwelling was in sight. He began to fear 
that he should be compelled to pass the 
night unsheltered, as he had the preceeding 
one, when he discerned something in the 
distance, which, by glimpses obtained through 
the trees, seemed to be a large building. 

He dashed on more rapidly, and it was not 
long before he came to an avenue, which, 
after some hesitancy, he entered. As he 
proceeded, though it was now nightfall, and 
objects were wrapped in shadowy indis- 
tinctness, there were some things which 
seemed familiar to him. He found it to bea 
castle, which in his early boyhood was owned 
by his ancestors, and would, by right of 
inheritance, have fallen to him when he be- 
came of age. But Baron Seaford, who, 
as will be remembered, was his as well as 
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Mabel’s guardian, by chicanery of the basest 
deception, obtained possession of the castle 
and its appanages. Beaumont might well 
say to him:— 


“You have fed upon my signories, 

Disparked my parks, and felled my forest woods, 

From my own windows torn my household coat, 

Razed out my impress, leaving me no signs, 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

To show the world I am gentleman.” 

This had now become a thing of the past, 
and whenever the rank injustice of the affair 
forced itself upon his mind, he did his best 
to banish it as speedily as possible. 

The castle had the appearance of having 
once been strongly fortified. The fortifica- 
tions were now mostly in ruins, and that 
part of the building he was approaching was 
much delapidated, and seemed fast going to 
decay. The tangled, shrubberies; and the 
weeds and grass that overrun the paths, as 
well as the absence of lights from the deep 
sunken windows, showed that this side of 
the castle must be uninhabited. 

He could remember the old steward, who 
was a faithful superintendent when the pro- 
prietor was absent, as well as the gardener 
who used to give him cherries. Both of 
these, he knew, had been dismissed, and 
that their successors had been some of the 
baron’s people. He had never inquired 
about the matter, and they might still live 
in some part of the building in better preser- 
vation than that he could now see. 

The unhinged door presented but a slight 
impediment to his entrance, and he soon 
found himself in a large hall, drear and deso- 
late, which loudly echoed every footfall; 
while his own tall shadow was darkly defined 
by the moonlight, which streamed through 
the casement, swinging to and fro, on the 
damp gray walls. He looked at the broad 
desolate hearth, and thought of those days 
when the numerous retainers of some ancient 
chieftain used to gather round the cheerful 
blaze of the fire, while they recounted their 
martial deeds, and pictured the glory and 
the strife of some prospective fray. 

He looked out at the casement and strove 
to combat the melancholy and nervous ap- 
prehensiveness which haunted him. The 
heavens were cloudless and serene, and the 
moonbeams flashed brightly on a stream, 
which mingled its murmurs with the low 
sighing ofthe mind. Allat once he imagined 
that he heard a low sound of music. He 
stood still and listened, but as it came not 


again, he was constrained to believe that it 
was nothing more than fancy. He, there+ 
fore, started in pursuit of some less dreary 
apartment in which to spend the night, or, 
if there were any inhabitants, to find them. 

After ascending a staircase and traversing 
several chambers and passages, he thought 
he again heard music. He proceeded still 
further, and was convinced that it was no 
illusion. He consequently advanced with 
more caution than he had hitherto observed, 
when unclosing the door which opened into 
a gallery, he perceived that it overlooked a 
magnificent saloon brilliantly lighted. 

Bursts of music, peals of laughter, and the 
hum of voices in eager discourse, rose in 
mingled confusion from the numerous figures 
who were hurrying hither and thither in 
every direction. All, except a band of mu- 
sicians who occupied the upper end of the 
apartment, appeared to be chiefly intent in 
seeking amusement for themselves, either 
by dancing or joining their voices in harmony 
with the lively strains which broke from the 
instruments. A few only were busy in giv- 
ing the finishing touches to the decorations 
of the saloon. 

Beaumont succeeded in finding a situation 
where, without being seen, he himself could 
see all that took place. 

In a few moments a man entered who was 
richly dressed, and what greatly surprised 
him, he was attended by servants in the 
Beaumont livery. He was tall, but the 
contour of his figure was concealed by @ 
cloak ornamented with gold lace. - He seated 
himself on a couch, removed his plumed cap, 
and then Beaumont saw that he wore a 
mask. 

In a few minutes the prancing of horses 
was heard without, when the masked gentle- 
man rose, and walked up and down the room 
in apparent agitation. The door opened, 
and he hastened to reseat himself. The next 
moment Baron Seaford made his appearance 
with a lady of elegant form and mien; but a 
veil, which fell in folds from a jeweled band 
encircling her head, was so arranged on the 
side towards Beaumont, as to prevent him 
from seeing her face. They proceeded di- 
rectly to the spot where sat the man in the 
mask, and the lady took a seat by his side: 
The unveiled part of her face was now turned 
towards Beaumont, and he saw it was Mabel 


“What can all this mean ? ” was the ques- 
tion he asked himself. 
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When, the next moment, the man in the 
mask took Mabel’s hand and pressed it to his 
lips, it was with difficulty he restrained him- 
self from an audible expression of his anger 
and astonishment. 

** You look as if you were happy, dear 
Mabel,”’ said the baron, “ and it is right that 
‘you should be so; still, I trust you will not 
refuse me your sympathy on my son’s ac- 
count, whom we have left in the solitude of 
a sick chamber.” 

‘¢T am sorry for him.”’ 

“ Ah, my little ward,’’ returned he, “ that 
happy face of yours doesn’t well accord with 
your assertion.” 

curate has come,’ said a voice at 
the door. 

‘“‘ Then,” said the baron, “‘ we will without 
delay go to the chapel. It is getting late, 
and many, I suspect, are already thinking of 
the amusement in reserve for them, after 
‘the performance of the ceremony.” 

The guests needed no second reminder, 
and were soon on their way. Beaumont 
followed, being determined to witness the 
pageant, for he could not believe that it was 
anything more. He saw Mabel, just before 
they rose to leave the saloon, playfully at- 
tempt to slip a ring from the masked gentle- 
man’s finger. 

_ » No,” said he, “it isn’t time to return it 
yet,” firmly clasping his hand together, to 
prevent her from taking off the ring. 

Mingling with those in waiting, Beaumont 
entered the chapel without exciting observa- 
tion. Lights were burning round the altar, 
but the more remote parts were left in gloom. 

-He stationed himself in an obscure corner. 
The man in the mask and Mabel took their 
places at the altar, and the curate performed 
the marriage ceremony. 

Beaumont saw and listened in silence. A 
kind of stupor came over him, which bound 
him like some evil spell and deprived him 
of speech and motion. When, however, the 
bridal party turned to leave the chapel, with 
# sudden bound he sprang forward, and 
stood face to face with Mabel. She gave 
one long, agonized shriek, and then ex- 
claimed :— 

“JT am lost! O my guardian, you have 
deceived 

_While her voice was still ringing through 
the.chapel, with a sudden and frantic effort 
she tore the mask from the face of the bride- 
groom, and revealed the features of Brian, 

- her guardian’s son. 
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Villain,” said Beaumont, addressing the 
baron, ‘‘I demand an explanation of this 
treachery.”’ 

‘You may find it easier todemand than to 
obtain an explanation. I, however, give 
you free leave to call me a villain and my 
son a fool, as I believe you have more than 
once. It will hurt neither of us, but by 
serving as a vent for your impotent rage, it 
may have a salutary effect on you.” 

‘* He can’t call me a fool now that I’ve 
outwitted him,” said Brian. 

‘*¢ But I can call you a knave.”’ 

** Now that I am the lord of Tracy manor, 
I will make you take back what you’ve just 
said.” And drawing his sword he rushed 
furiously upon Beaumont. 

“Stop, dastard, stop! If you would try 
swords with me, though you rushed upon me 
as an assassin, lam ready. This, however, 
is not a proper place, nor are these ladies 
proper spectators. Follow me.” 

Soon the voice of Beaumont was heard 
without, calling upon Brian, to which there 
was no response. The baron, followed by 
several others, had at the moment the two 
left pressed forward towards the outer door 
of the chapel. Something at the threshold 
arrested his steps and caused him to stum- 
ble. Lights borne by the excited attendants 
flashed upon the darkness, and revealed to 
the baron the prostrate form of hisson. A 
piercing cry from the unhappy father drew 
those- who were near to the spot. 

‘Seize Beaumont,” he cried. 
murdered my son.’”” 

‘* No,” said the curate, bending over the 
body, ‘‘he is not murdered. Death has in- 
deed done its office, but the blow was in 
flicted by no mortal hand.’’ 

The curate was right. The violence of 
his own uncontrollable passions had wrought 
his doom. Even in boyhood, when thwarted, 
he had been subject to fits of frenzy. They 
increased in violence as he grew older, and 
at times, within the last two or three years, 
fatal symptoms had manifested themselves. 


“He has 


CHAPTER V. 


EAUMONT returned to the chapel to 

see what had become of Mabel. Though 
she did not wholly lose her consciousness, 
her agony was such, when she found that 
she had been married to Brian, that she 
sunk into a state of apathy, and had given 
no heed to what was passing around her. 
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Supported by cushions which an attendant 
had placed round her, pale and motionless, 
with closed eyes, she seemed awaiting her 
fate. Beaumont bent over her much agi- 
tated, yet with emotions less painful than 
those which had reduced her to her present 
state, for he could see a gleam of hope pierc- 
ing the gloom. She became conscious that 
some one was standing near, and opening 
her eyes, she saw Beaumont. 

** Leave me! leave me,’ said she, with a 
shudder passing through her frame. “I 
must never-see you more. No matter, I 
shall soon be happy. Death will kindly re- 
lease me.” 

‘* Take courage,” he replied. ‘‘ You were 
deceived, and all may yet turn out right.” 

A physician who hed been sent for on 
Brian’s account now arrived, and Beaumont, 
drawing him aside, briefly informed him of 
the state of things. By his advice, she was, 
without delay, told of what had happened. 
To know that she was freed from a marriage 
so hateful to her would, he said, sooner and 
more effectually restore her than any remedy 
he could prescribe. His advice was acted 
upon, and the effect, as he had anticipated, 
was most happy. 

Beaumont now became aware that the 
baron, during the last few months, had 
caused that part of the castle which was still 
in tolerable preservation, to be thoroughly 
repaired and handsomely furnished, and that 
the vacant stewardship had been filled by 
one who appeared to be competent to per- 
form the duties required. 


“The circumstances subsequently related by 
Mabel, which resulted so tragically with re- 
gard to Brian, were as follows:— 

Shortly after she wrote to Beaumont, re- 
questing him to defer his return one month 
longer, Brian expressed to her much regret 
at her having written, as instead of being 
able to assume a greater degree of tran- 
quility, when he thought of the proposed 
marriage, his reluctance daily increased. 
Mabel reminded him of the vow he and his 
father had exacted of her. He said that he 
had not forgotten it, and that he wished to 
heaven she had never made it. At this mo- 
ment the baron appeared on the scene. 

‘* Do you remember,”’ he said, addressing 
Mabel, ‘‘ the manner in which that vow or 
promise was worded ? ” 

‘* Not exactly,” she replied, “‘ but I can 
mever forget its import.” 


‘* Which was, that you would never again 
see Beaumont’s face until the expiration of 
three months, instead of two, which was the 
time first decided for him to remain absent. 
Was that so?” 

It was. »” 

“ Then, if you can meet him without see- 
ing his face, your vow would remain un- 
broken.” 

**Is there any way of doing such a thing 
as that?” asked Brian, excitedly. 

‘Nothing can be easier,” replied his 
father. 
“Out with it, then—don’t keep us wait- 

ing,’’ he irreverently demanded. 

‘* My ward and he could meet withoat any 
infringement of her vow if Beaumont will 
consent to wear a mask.”’ 

Mabel told him that she didn’t believe he 
would, and that for her own part she should 
prefer to wait rather than resort to any such 
subterfuge. 

‘* Whether or no he will agree to the 
proposition is yet to be decided. I will write 
to him about it, and if he disapproves of the 
plan I will-urge the matter no further,” was 
the baron’s rejoinder. 

A few days after the foregoing conversa- 
tion, the baron gave Mabel to understand 
that Beaumont had replied to his communi- 
cation, warmly approving the proposed plan. 
He had, moreover, promised to meet them 
at a certain castle, which she had, in com- 
pany with some friends, visited about a year 
ago, and which since then had been repaired 
and renovated. 

The marriage ceremony, he said, was to 
be performed immediately after the arrival 
of the parties concerned. 

Mabel had no one to advise her, and al- 
though not convinced of the propriety of the 
step, she was silenced by what her guardian 
told her, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions. 

Brian, under the plea of illness, kept his 
room ever after the decision was made, and 
when the day appointed for the marriage ar- 
rived, she was given to understand that he 
still remained too unwell to join the bridal 
party. 

Mabel remarked, after relating these par- 
ticulars, that though Brian’s form was con- 
cealed by a cloak, and that though she was 
bewildered and dazed by the glitter, hurry 
and excitement, it more than once occurred 
to her that there was something, both in his 
demeanor and personal appearance, unlike 
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Beaumont’s; and that she should have sus- 


' pected treachery had she not seen her ring 


on his finger. There could now be no doubt 
that the ruffians who beset Beaumont in the 
woods were employed by the baron. 

As some reparation for the injuries he had 
inflicted on both Mabel and Percy Beau- 
mont, Baron Seaford restored to the latter 
the castle and the lands appertaining there- 
to, which, forgetful of the curse pronounced 
against those who oppress the fatherless, he 
had wickedly arrested from him during his 
minority. 


It was September, and the wedding day of 
Mabel and Beaumont had come. 


“ It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which shed on earth, above the sun, 
A light of paradise.” 
The curate, who, a few weeks earlier, had 
py some false pretences been summoned to 
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the castle, was now invited thither under 
happier auspices. 

‘*T am glad,’’ said he, addressing Mabel, 
when he had performed the ceremony, “ that. 
your present bridegroom is not obliged to 
wear a mask.”’ 

hope,” she replied, “that neither he 
nor I will ever be obliged to wear one in any 
sense of the word.” 

“Amen,” was Beaumont’s fervent re- 
sponse. 

The word was repeated with equal fervor 
and in louder tones by some one who was 
invisible. The next moment, emerging from 
behind a massive pillar, Baron Seaford stood 
before them. 

“In addition to the hope you have ex- 
pressed,” said he, ‘‘ pray that you may never 


_ be tempted to act the part of a perfidious 


guardian. If you should, you will, like me, 
learn to your sorrow, that ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ ”’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE DOGS OF 


N many parts of New Zealand the hills 
& are infested with ‘‘ wild dogs,” which 
attack the sheep and often inflict great loss 
on the farmers more by harrying and terri- 
fying the flock than by what they eat. The 
shepherds shoot them or poison them when- 
ever they can, and liberal rewards are given 
for all that are brought in. I have seen a 
number of these brutes and have shot a good 
many myself, says a correspondent of Forest 
and Stream. They are merely the progeny 
of dogs that have strayed away from sheep 
stations or taken to the wilds from starva- 
tion when driven from some farm. They 
are nearly always a cross of the collie, or else 
of the pig dog, which is a bull mastiff or a 
large bull terrier, and though they develop 
great size, strength and ferocity from their 
predatory life, they never lose their domes- 
tic characteristics. They are easily tamed, 
and are not then to be distinguished from 
the dogs ordinarily found about a sheep sta- 
tion or farm. 

Mr. Denton, an American gentleman, 
who made the tour of Australasia some years 
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ago, and has published an amusing book up- 
on it, makes great fun of the vast number of 
dogs which surround the visitor at every 
New Zealand homestead, and even—so he 
says—invade the cars and other places from 
which dogs are usually excluded. He ex- 
aggerates the facts a good deal, and fails al- 
together to see the good use of them; but 
there is something in what he says. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand: have more sheep 
than any other countries in the world, and 
New Zealand, being a small and fertile 
country, has its flocks closer together than 
Australia. But where there are sheep there 
must be dogs, for the whole management of 
the flock is done by dogs. Every shepherd 
and every man about a station has‘at least a 
couple of dogs at his heels, without which 
he would be perfectly helpless. Then a 
great many additional dogs are employed to 
kill rabbits and wild pigs and other enemies 
of the sheep farmer, and in some localities 
the boundaries of the run are kept entirely _ 
by dogs, which prevent the flock from mix- 

ing, though the fences are open where the 
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roads pass through. Hence, it will be read- 
ily understood, there actually are a great 
many dogs about the homestead when the 
men are all in from their work. But there 
is not a single useless dog among them, and 
many of them are worth from twenty-five 
dollars to one hundred dollars, according to 
their capabilities with sheep. 

It is the strays from these that have pro- 
duced the ‘‘ wild dogs” of the hills, which 
are only wild in the sense that they do not 
belong to anybody and do not live anywhere 
in particular. In that sense there are mul- 
titudes of wild dogs in every American city 
except, perhaps, New York, which is singu- 
larly free from stray dogs. 

There is, or was, another kind of dog in 
New Zealand, which has a somewhat better 
claim to be called wild. I allude to the 
Kurl, or Maori dog, at one time supposed to 
be an indigenous animal. When the colony 
was occupied by the British fifty years ago, 
the Kurl was very common among the 
Maoris, and was the only dog in the coun- 
try. The Maoris ate its flesh and used its 
skin for robes or mats. I have often seen 
the Kurl in the early days, but now there is 
nothing to be seen of it but the skin—a good 
dog skin mat being an heirloom and a treas- 
ure in the families of the chiefs. I never 


heard that the Kurl was at any time a wild 

animal, and though it was commonly called: 
the Maori dog, I am convinced that it was. 
merely the progeny of European dogs put 
ashore by Capt. Cook or some of the early 

navigators. The fact of the Kurl appearing 

to furnish a distinct and uniform type, as it 

undoubtedly did, is easily accounted for by 

the very probable supposition that only a 

couple of dogs or so were landed, for in 

those days a ship did not visit the islands 

once in twenty years or more, and that alP 

the kuris in the country came of one stock. 
They were small, rough-haired dogs, black. 
or bluish black, sometimes spotted with yel-- 
lowish or rusty white, with a long muzzle, 
cocked ears and a thick tail, ugly little brutes 

on the whole and certainly not assignable to. 
any known European breed. Yet there is. 
practically no doubt that they were the off- 

spring of some mongrels brought from. 
Europe; and there is not a trace of evidence - 
of their ever having been otherwise than. 
domesticated. They were not at all numer- 

ous at the time of the European settlement, . 
and after that they were soon crossed out of © 
all recognition by the settlers’ dogs, except . 
in the remoter settlements, where the type. 
survived until quite within recent years. 


A NIGHT BRUSH WITH THE SEPOYS. 


BY FEEDERIC STINSON. 


F all callings, that of a sailor’s has the 
most variations. Fis life is one con- 
tinued round of hardships and adventures, 
with an occasional oasis in the shape of a 
_ spree ashore. It is a life full of ups and 
downs, and generally more downs than ups. 
Longfellow has given a truthful and brief 
description of a seaman’s life in the follow- 
ing two lines, quoted from his poem “ Build- 
ing of the Ship ”:— 


‘“* The chance and change of a sailor’s life— 
Want and plenty, rest and strife.”’ 


‘“« Brick Brakem,”’ of whom I have written 
before, aptly illustrated these lines, and in 
the following sketch I will endeavor to relate 
an episode in his life which I hope may 
prove interesting. 


Some few years before his death he was 
mate of a large East Indiaman called the 
Fiery Cross, and at the time of which I am 
writing she was lying in the harbor of Akyab, 
loading rice for Amsterdam. 

Akyab is in the British province of Arra- 
can, and lies about two hundred miles S. S. E. 
of Calcutta, on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal. It is a small place, in point of 
inhabitants, there not being more than fifty 
European residents; but it carries on a very 
large rice and tea trade, the tea being highly 
prized on account of its peculiar flavor. 

During the time the Fiery Cross was there 
the harbor was crowded with shipping, and 
consequently there was a great demand for 
seamen; and they were running away from 
the new arrivals to ship on board those 
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vessels that were outward and homeward 
bound, and offering a high rate of wages. 

To prevent this, the captain of the Fiery 
Cross had ordered his officers to stand watch 
during the night time, and thus prevent the 
men from leaving. The crew, finding them- 
selves guarded, and no chance given them to 
run away, refused duty one morning when 
ordered to turn to. The second mate, who 
had been to the forecastle door and called 
them, came aft and reported this to Brakem. 

The “ Pet’ (Brakem) immediately jumped 
out of his bunk and into his clothes, then 
grabbing a topmaul that happened to be 
handy, he started for the forecastle, mutter- 
ing death to the unfortunate wight who 
would dare to disobey him. 

Just at this juncture, the captain, who had 
overheard the second mate’s report, stepped 
out of the cabin door and called him back. 

_“ Hold on, Mr. Brakem,” he said. ‘‘ We 

can’t afford to do that sort of thing here. 
‘You'll have to postpone your mode of argu- 
ment until we get into blue water. Call two 
of the men aft and see what they want, and 
T’ll see what I can do for them.” 
- This last was spoken in a rather signiti- 
cant tone, and by the look which accompa- 
nied the words, it was evident that if the 
crew gave him much trouble he would un- 
doubtedly “‘ do for them ” in a manner which 
they would not be likely to appreciate. 
Brakem reluctantly put the topmaul aside, 
and went forward, to the forecastle door, and 
told two of the men to go aft and state their 
grievances to the captain. 

After some parleying among themselves, 
two of the men—one a regular sea lawyer, 
who acted as the spokesman—came out of 
the forecastle, and presented themselves at 
the cabin door. On being asked the cause 
of their dissatisfaction, the spokesman stated 
that they were discontented with their grub, 
and considered the ship so leaky as to be 

-unseaworthy; and they desired to go ashore 
aand see the American consul, and lodge their 
complaint. To this the captain, with a queer 
twinkle in his eyes, assented and the ring- 
leaders, wondering somewhat at their easy 
conquest, went back to the forecastle to tell 
their shipmates the news, and prepare to go 
before the consul. 

In the meantime Captain Crook had ‘8e- 
cured a shore boat, and, slipping into it un- 
observed by any of the men, was soon before 
the consul himself; and when the mutinous 

came before that official, they met with 


a reception they had not bargnined for. 
When cf stated their complaint to the © 
consul, and told him that the provisions were 
bad and the ship leaky, and they did not 
wish to return in her, he at once informed 
them that until she was made seaworthy by 
having her cargo in, her cable hove short, 
and pilot on board, they would not be re- 
quired to see or partake of any of the bad 
provisions; and he immediately verified the 
the truth of his assertions by ordering in a 
file of police, and marching the insubordi- 
nates all off to jail, to remain there until the 
vessel was ready for sea. 

As they went out of the consul’s office, 
under an escort of native police, the captain, 
who was standing with a friend or two near 
the door, jocosely asked the sea lawyer if he 
had found the consul agreeable; and the 
twinkle in his eye indicated that he enjoyed 
the scene hugely. 

Well, in jail they remained until the Fiery 
Cross was ready for sea, and then they were 
brought alongside in the police boat, and 
one by one allowed to come over the side, 
after their irons had been taken off. The 
last five, however, had evidently formed a 
conspiracy to escape; and when they had all 
reached the deck they simultaneously rushed 
for a small boat towing alongside, and three 
of them succeeded in reaching it; the other 
two being knocked down and secured before 
they got over the rail. For a few moments 
there was considerable confusion on deck, 
and during that time those in the dingy had 
cut the painter, overpowered the single 
native boatman in it, and were rapidly pad- 
dling for the shore, which they reached 
before a boat's crew could be gotten ready to 
go in pursuit. 

To go to sea three hands short would 
never do, as the ship was really leaking a 
little, and in heavy weather, deep laden, it 
would take considerable work at the pumps 
to keep her free enough to prevent the water 
from damaging the cargo; and then again, 
the three deserters were the three best sailor 
men in the ship, aud it was Captain Crook’s 
pride always to take the Fiery Cross into 
port with every ratlin squared; so it would 
not do to lose his best men. It would not 
do to go to sea thus short handed, anyhow; 


80 a consultation was held, and it was de- 


termined to ask the assistance of some of 
the other captains and officers of ships lying 
in the harbor, and try and recapture the 
runaways that night. : 
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Captain Crook was soon in his gig, and 
“before noon a dozen shipmates had volun- 
teered the services of themselves and officers 
‘to go on shore at nightfall, arid skirmish 
through the town until they discovered and 
recaptured the runaways. The reason why 
Captain Crook did not appeal to the author- 
ities was that the consul had been changed 
since the time when the men were commit- 
‘ted to jail, and the present incumbent was 
a great stickler for sailors’ rights; and if he 
had been applied to, would probably have 
made too deep an inquiry into the matter to 
suit the worthy master and officers of the 
Fiery Cross. 

After supper that evening the different 


captains and their subordinates who had. 


volunteered for the lark, as they termed it, 
assembled on board the Fiery Cross, and 
very soon formed a plan of operations. Each 
‘shipmaster was to choose two men by lot to 
accompany him, and in threes they were to 
prosecute the search in different parts of the 
‘town; and when any of the parties came 
across one, or more, of the deserters, the 
modus operandi decided upon was simple 
enough—knock down, gag, handcuff; then 
carry them to the native boat in waiting at 
the pier (none of the ships’ crews could be 
trusted), and from there convey them as 
quickly as possible tothe ship. In the after- 
noon Captain Crook had arranged with his 
-dubash (ship’s agent) to have the three men 
spotted, and, if possible, made drunk or 
drugged, so that their whereabouts could be 
readily ascertained, and their capture made 
easy. 

When the marauders reached the shore 
they found the dubash awaiting to receive 
them. He had only been partially success- 
ful. His runners had succeeded in tracking 
and blackstrapping (drugging) one of the 
runaways, and they had him at that moment 
sleeping so soundly in a native wallah’s hut 
that handcuffs or gags were not necessary. 
A couple of stout men soon carried him to 
the native dingy in waiting, and in a few 
minutes he was conveyed on board of the 
Fiery Cross, and locked up in the sailroom, 
oblivious to everything. 

Then commenced the search for the re- 
maining two, the party forming, as per agree- 
ment, in divisions of three, and each gang 
‘shaping a different course from the locality 
where the first capture had been made. As 
they traveled along they made a thorough 
examination of all the arrack farms, toddy 


shops, sailor boarding-houses, and bebi huts. 
Our friend Brakem, who had with him his 
third mate and carpenter, and was also ac- 
companied by the captain, was the first to be 
successful in the search. Going into a toddy 
shop, they found the second one of the de- 
serters standing up before the bar drinking 
arrack and toddy, and very boisterously 
declaiming that if he ever went aboard the 
Fiery Cross again it would be feet foremost. 
The observation had hardly left his mouth 
when a well-directed blow from ‘‘ Water- 
man’s Pet’ caught him under the ear, and 
he pitched headforemost to the floor. It 
was but the work of a moment to iron him, 
and between them he was carried to the 
Bunda, and pitched intoadingy. He gave 
them some trouble by resenting this rough 
treatment as well as he could by kicking and 
floundering about in the bottom of the boat, 
but they soon put a stop to this by marling 
him down like a piece of parcelling over a 
splice; and in this manner they transported 
him aboard the ship. 

The hue and cry was now raised in the 
village; the natives and pariah dogs were 
aroused by the noise, and each party soon 
had a gang following at their heels, some 
crying for the jamadhars (police), and all, 
with the assistance of the dogs, endeavoring 
to make night as hideous as possible with 
their yells and cries. 

The game, in the person of the third de- 
serter, was soon started. Hearing the uproar 
he came out of a native hut in which he had 
taken refuge, unconscious that the outery 
was all about him. The party that he fell 
in with happened to be Brakem and his 
gang, who had returned to the hunt after 
depositing their prisoner on board the ves- 
sel. In a moment the third mate closed 
with him and threw him to the ground, and 
held him there while Brakem adjusted the 
irons. In doing this, in the hurry and ex- 
citement of the moment, he put them on - 
while the fellow’s arms were encircling the 
third mate’s neck in a not very friendly hug; 
and the consequence was that this made the 
prostrate man’s purchase on his assailant’s 
neck much stronger; and before Brakem 
could manage to separate the two, a squad 
of native police, commanded by a white con- 
stable, came upon the scene and attacked 
Brakem and his party at once, trying to cap- 
ture them. At this critical moment several 
other divisions of the searehing expedition 
came up, and a very lively fightensued. At 
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last a shot was fired by some one of the cap- 
tains who was hard pressed, and this put to 
flight the whole body of police, some thirty in 
number, leaving on the field of battle one of 
their havildhars wounded, and the third mate 
still in the embrace of the deserter. It was 
but the work of a moment to clear him, and 
then, having accomplished their object, 
the whole party took up their line of 
march for the waterside. Arriving at the 
bunda, they found that waiting them which 
proved to be rather. an unpleasant surprise. 
Drawn up in battle array across the head of 
‘the pier was a squad of some hundred native 
police, and about ten European officers who 
commanded them. A short parley ensued, 
in which the chief police commissioner de- 
manded that they should give up the prison- 
er, the person who had fired the shot, our 
friend Brakem, who had been recognized, 
and the third mate, who had been spotted in 
the struggle with the deserter. If the party 
would accede to the terms, those not men- 
tioned might depart unmolested; but other- 
wise he, the commissioner, would be obliged 
to place them all under arrest. And be also 
informed them that resistance would be use- 
less, as he had sent word to the barracks, 
about one mile distant, for a company of 
soldiers to assist him. 

He had hardly ceased speaking when 
Brakem stepped forward with his prisoner, 
and signified his willingness to give himself 
up. The commissioner, seeing this mark of 
submission, came boldly forward toward 
Brakem, sword in hand. He hardly got 
within striking distance when the ‘ Pet,” 
tripping up the manacled prisoner, grabbed 
the over sanguine commissioner, and in a 
moment had the sword out of his hand, the 
revolver out of his belt; and then driving his 
knee against the worthy official’s stomach, 
laid him out as flat as a down-east flapjack. 
This was the signal for a general onslaught. 
A few shots were fired, a number of heads 
broken, a great deal of noise made, and the 
Yankee tars were victorious. But not a 
moment too soon; for as the last of the 
police took to flight, the roll of the drum 
was heard, and it was evident that the mili- 
tary had been alarmed. The prisoner had 


-escaped during the melee, but noone wasted 


a thought on him now; everybody was in- 
terested in their respective ships, and fortu- 
nately they all succeeded in leaving the shore 
before the soldiers arrived. The howling of 
the dogs, and the shouts of the natives and 
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police continued all night, but no: further 
encounter took place; and the soldiery, when 
they found the game flown, marched back to- 
the barracks, heartily cursing the cause that. 
had turned them out of their comfortable 
cots late in the night. 

As soon as everybody had arrived on 
board the Fiery Cross, preparations were at 
once made for getting underway. Boats” 
crews from several other vessels came to as- 
sist and about one hour after midnight the 
Fiery Cross was standing out of Akyab har-— 
bor, with every rag of canvas set to catch 
the last of the fast expiring land breeze.. 
At daylight, with the assistance of the ebb- 
tide, they had passed safely over the bar, and: 
their topgallant-sail could just be seen from- 
the town, about eighteen miles distant. 
With the daylight came the sea breeze, and 
shortly after they struck the flood; and find- 
ing that they were drifting back on the bar;. 
they came to anchor. 

Abovt this time the police captured the 
man who had escaped during the fracas on 
the pier, and he had furnished all the re- 
quisite information, so that they knew the 
ship and the names of the offenders who re-- 
sisted them the evening previous. When 
from the lighthouse on Mosque Point they 
discovered that the ship had:been obliged to- 
anchor, the authorities immediately ordered: 
the police-boat, with a guard/of soldiers and: 
a couple of inspectors, to proceed at once to- 
the vessel and arrest the captain, all the of-- 
ficers except the second mate, and also the 
two men that had been kidnapped. These 
latter, of course, they intended to use for 
witnesses. When they started it was ten 
o’clock in the morning, and for at least’ two- 


_hours they had wind and tide against them; 


and in that time they had not made half the- 
distance between the shore and the ship.. 
At twelve o’clock the tide turned ebb, and’ 
they proceeded somewhat faster. But if it 
favored them, it also did the same for the- 
object of their pursuit. As soon as the 
Fiery Cross swung to the ebb, the anchor 
was weighed, and she was allowed to drift 
seaward, there not being senough to 
give her steerage-way. About two o'clock 
the pursuing boat was discovered by the 
second mate, about a mile distant from t 

ship. He immediately reported it to the 
captain, who quickly came on deck, and 
closely scrutinized the approaching boat. 
through his spy-glass. The uniforms of the 
boat’s occupants, which he could clearly 
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‘distinguish, demonstrated very forcibly who 
they were and what their errand was. Call- 
ing his chief officer, our friend Brakem, to 
him, they held a hurried consultation, and 
in a few moments a course of action was de- 
cided upon between them that promised the 
intruders a warm reception. The boat rap- 
idly neared, and in a short time the oars 
could be distinctly seen flashing in the sun- 
light. In the meantime Brakem had placed 
@ spare mizzen-royal-mast against the rail, 
close to the gangway. The watch below 
was turned out, and together with the watch 
on deck, they were all sent aloft, and set to 
work putting on chafing gear, as far apart 
from each other as possible, in order to keep 
them out of the way, so that they would be 
unable to interfere when the scrimmage be- 
gan. The steward was ordered to bring the 
ensign up, and soon the stars and stripes 
floated from the monkey-gaff. By the time 
all this was accomplished the police-boat was 
within hailing distance. The usual ‘ Ship 
ahoy!”? ‘*‘ What name?” etc, were asked 
and answered. Then came the order in the 
-queen’s name to heave to. To this com- 
mand Captain Crook replied that he would 
do so when he had so far proceeded on his 
voyage as to need the services of an English 
Channel pilot, and not before. After this, 
at a word from the officer in command of the 
boat, the rowers redoubled their energies, 
and pulled a quicker deeper stroke, making 
the light yawl-boat fairly dance over the 
smooth water. A light wind now struck the 
ship on her quarter, and filling all her can- 
‘vas, sent her along at a four or five knot 
gait. But the boat soon had a lug sail on 
her; and in less time than it takes to tell she 
-was up with the ship, and right abreast of 
the lee gangway. As the boat, under the 
guidance of her coxswain, steered closer in 
towards the“vessel, Brakem jumped on the 
rail close to the gangway, and shouted to 
them to keep off. But they paid no heed to 
his warning, and steering alongside the bow- 
man hooked on with his boathook in the 
after part of the forechains; and one of the 
officers caught the manropes, whieh had not 
been unshipped, and commenced’ fo mount; 
and his companion also grabbed them, and 
prepared tofollow. As asJove hurled 
the thunderbolt after Phetot, did Brakem 
dart the long sharp spar he had in readiness 
through the boat, crushing her ‘sternsheets 
that the two officers“had just vacated, as if 
the timbers were fo stouter than an eggshell. 


In an instant all was confusion. The 
shock threw the bowman overboard, and the 
boat thus released was in a moment left 
astern, filling rapidly with water, and the 
soldiers and boatmen were clinging to the 
gunwhale, crying, cursing and pleading in 
Hindostanee and broken English. The 
breeze strengthening, the distance between 
the boat and ship was so rapidly widened’ 
that none of the unfortunates attempted to 
reach the vessel by swimming. But there 
were two left clinging to her side; the bow- 
man, who still held on to his boathook, and 
was being dragged through the water, and 
the police ingpector, who was left clinging to 
the manropes, half way up the gangway, 
when the mizzen-royal-mast, propelled by 
the Herculean arms of Brakem, had shot 
like lightning by his head, crushing his offi- 
cial power, as well as his boat; for he was 
nowhere and of no account without his sol-. 
diers. His brother officer, who had started 
to come up behind him, had fallen back at 
the shock of Brakem’s onslaught, and was 
now perched on the stoven boat, which lay 
on its beam ends, with the royal-mast 
through it protruding each way, and acting 
as an outrigger for the crippled craft, and a 
life-preserver for the crew, whose black 
heads and shoulders could be seen clinging 
to it on each side. 

To the officer left holding on to the man- 
ropes there was no way of retreat, unless he 
had more faith than the apostle Peter; so he 
boldly clambered to the deck, and demanded 
of Brakem, who was still standing on the 
rail from where he had shot his wooden 
thunderbolt, to be presented to the captain. 
He was immediately shown to the poop deck, 
and introduced by the ‘* Pet” to Captain 
Crook, who at once invited him down into 
the cabin. 

In the menatine, the cook had thrown the 
poor devil of a boatman, who was towing 
alongside, the end of one of the fore-braces, 
which he eagerly grabbed and by its aid 
hauled himself on board. 

We will now take a look into the captain’s 
cabin and see what transpired there. The 
first thing her majesty’s servant did was to 
present his warrant and declare it served. 
Captain Crook very courteously thanked him 
for his trouble, offered him a cigar, and 
then sarcastically lit his own with the official 
paper. The officer mildly expressed his pro- 
test against the fresh indignity offered him, 
but the Yankee skipper told not to feel’ 
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bad, as he should have a receipt in full for 
all the damages done to him, and a first-class 
conveyance back to Akyab; then ringing 
for the steward, he ordered refreshments 
and liquor for his guest, and excusing him- 
self, went on deck, gave some directions to 
the carpenter and Brakem, and then returned 
to the cabin to entertain his company. For 
an hour there was a noise of sawing and 
hammering on deck, and then Brakem came 
in and reported to the captain that every- 
thing was ready, and received in return the 
order to back the mainyard and check the 
ship’s headway. This being done, the 
worthy master invited his guest on deck, 
and showed him the craft that he was to 
make the return voyage to Akyab in, about 
thirty miles distant. Yankee ingenuity could 
go no further. The vessel constructed to 
carry the inspector and his boatman back to 
the town was a model in its way. It con- 
sisted of a water-tight bread cask, with a 
hole about eighteen inches wide and three 
feet long cut in its bilge, and two seats built 
inside. 

To prevent the cask from rolling over, two 
pieces of wide board about ten feet long 
were nailed across each end as outriggers; 
but notwithstanding this precaution, the oc- 
cupants would have to sit perfectly still and 
keep an equal balance, or else there would 
be great danger of swamping their frail 
craft. The propelling power of this ungainly 
craft was explained by the appearance of two 
large paddles which the carpenter brought 
from his shop and placed in each end of her. 
These two implements very well illustrated 
the refined cruelty of Captain Crook’s re- 
venge. The blades were broad, but were 
rendefed next to useless by being bored as 
full of inch auger holes as their surface 
would admit, making them look like a piece 
of wooden crochet-work, and just as much 
use asa sieve would be for paddling pur- 
poses. To crown the indignity, insult and 
outrage to her majesty’s servants, at each 
end of the ‘* bread-cask clipper ’’ were stuck 
on staves about six inches high two minia- 
ture British ensigns that had been cut out of 
the paper labels of preserved meat tins. 

After the inspector had fairly viewed the 
strange looking craft, it was launched, and 
he, with his boatman, was invited to occupy 
the seats. The lascar obeyed the invitation, 
but Mr. Inspecter flatly refused. At a look 
from the captain, Brakem and the third 
mate seized her majesty’s servant, and 
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slinging him with the end of the lee-spank-- 
er-sheet, lowered him over the taffrail—the 
cask had been launched over the stern—and 
deposited him alongside of his raisin-colored 
lascar. Once there, he had to keep quiet 
for his own safety. A jug of water and a 
small package of bread and meat were low- 
ered down to the two voyagers, and with 
the good wishes of Captain Crook, her maj- 
esty’s servants were cut adrift, and the 
mainyard of the Fiery Cross was squared, 
and her course shaped southward; and ship 
and bread cask so rapidly widened the dis-- 
tance between them, that befure nightfall 

neither was in sight of the other. 

That evening, while the captain and mate. 
were seated at supper, their conversation: 
turned on the events of the afternoon, and 
while discussing this subject, they were in-- 
terrupted by a hoarse laugh from the steward, 
an ebony-colored African. The captain ques-- 
tioned him as to what the matter was, but 
for some time he was so convulsed with- 
laughter that he could not answer. At last. 
it was elicited from him, that in the jug sup- 
posed to contain water he had put salt brine 
out of the harness cask; and the small bun- 
dle made up for bread and beef contained a 
pair of old shoes and sundry newspapers. 
This Cuffee had done as his share towards: 
avenging what he considered an insult to- 
the flag of his adopted country. 

The inspector and his companion were 
picked up that night about twelve o’clock,. 
by a pilot-boat sent out in search of them.. 
Becoming very thirsty, they had tried the: 
water jug, but, to their disgust, found it as- 
the steward had explained. This led at once 
to an investigation of the parcel containing’ 
the supposed bread and meat; but the stew-- 
ard’s shoes were not tender enough for a 
lunch, so they were flung after the jug into the: 
deep. The wrecked boat and its e¢rew man- 
aged to reach the small islands outside the 
harbor known as the Savages, and were 
taken off by an inward bound steamer the 
next morning, and carried into Akyab. 

To this day in Akyab the natives will re- 
late to strangers how a thousand American. 
sailors made a night attack on the town, and: 
they will augm >t the number of killed and 
wounded inth  ~e ratio that they do the 
number of assaila And there are a few 
old American shipn. _rs, officers and sea- 
men now living who ld recognize and 
attest to the truthfulm. f the scenes so- 
poorly depicted in this %, 
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OUR HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY A. H. DAVIDSON. 


ANTED-—A neat and capable girl to do housework in a 
family of four in Dorchester must be stron 


and have Reed nerves; Pay, ys $4 8 week. Re! ces req: 


Address, 14,” Globe 

There it was in the “‘ want’ column of the 
morning Globe, just an ordinary-looking 
advertisement, huddled in with innumerable 
others of like import, and certainly innocent 
enough in its appearance; but this same 
little *‘ad.,” apparently so harmless, was 
destined to cause me considerable trouble. 

‘*Don’t it look nice, Harry?” said my 
wife, holding the paper off at arm’s length 
and gazing admirably at the wretched little 
noticed. ‘‘It seems so nice to have some- 
thing of our own in the paper. I wonder if 
any of our friends will notice it ?”’ 

‘* But you forget, my dear, that our name 
is not mentioned,” I said; ‘*‘ N. 14’ is not 
very definite. It might be Scriggins the 


_rag gatherer, who lives on Wattles’ alley, 
for all anyone would know.” 

“© Well, anyhow, I hope it will be the 
means of us finding a girl with some com- 


mon sense,”’ she said. 

‘*T fervently hope so,”’ I returned; “ for 
if this sort of thing continues much longer I 
shall either hunt up another house, lease or 
no lease, or—or I will start some night for 
Canada,” 

The dilemma in which we were placed was 
simply this: Some six months before, in 
looking for a house, I had struck upon one 
 outin the suburbs—on M—— street in Dor- 

chester—that just suited my fancy. It was 

a large and well-arranged house, in good re- 

pair, had a,Jarge garden and lawn with it, 
‘and best of all, was to be let at a remarkably 
“Tew figure, not much above half the usual 
rent asked for such a house, 

‘**T can’t lease it for less than three years, 
though,”’ said the ag’ ~+, when I Went to see 
him; ‘‘the ownerir /ay in Europe, and he 
wishes someone t’ ve the house who will 
stay thereandv will see that it does not 
go to wreck.” 

But Mattie 
looked the 
both dec’ 
and so ’ 
and si 
sessi 


oe’s my wife, you know—had 
48e over with me, and we had 
that it was just what we wanted, 
aecessary papers were drawn up 
4, and we moved in and took pos- 


But just here our troubles began. If I 
had thought at the time that the three years’ 
lease business looked a trifle odd, I had paid. 
no attention it, but I soon began to have my 
eyes opened, and to see the agent’s motive 
in leasing the house for sach a length of 
time. 

The first night in our new quarters, I was 
awakened about midnight from a sound sleep, 
to find Mattie sitting up in bed, clutching 
my arm and frantically calling my name. 

‘* Why, Mattie, what’s the matter?” I 
cried, springing to a sitting posture. 

Something’s wrong with the children,’ 
she said, hurriedly. ‘* Get up, please, and 
see what itis. I heard such a strange sound 
out there.” 

I arose, hastily lighted a lamp, and went 
out into the adjoining room where the chil- 
dren slept. All was right there, however; 
the two little ones were sleeping as calmly 
as could be. I went baek-to bed and for the 
remainder of the night we slept in peace. 

The next night there was a repetition of. 
the strange sounds, only this time with 
decided and numerous variations. Doors in 
the rooms below were seemingly slammed 
violently, chairs in the adjoining rooms were. 
dragged noisily across the floor, or appeared, 
to be, while sounds as of someone. passing 
up and down the stairs were frequently. 
heard. 

On the third morning the woman who 
acted as our housekeeper announced her de- 
termination of leaving the house, as she 
could no longer stand the terrible sounds 
which nightly disturbed her. 

Had she seen anything of a frightfub 
nature ? we asked. No, she had not, she 
said; but she couldn’t and wouldn’t stay in, 
such a place another night—not for any, 
amount of money. And then we learned 
from various sources that the house for a 
long time had borne the reputation of being 
haunted, and that many tenants had left it 
for that reason. 

But as neither Mattie nor I are at all 
superstitious, and no believers in ghosts of 
any stamp, the disagreeable noises soon 
ceased to trouble us, especially as we found 
that the so-called ghosts appeared perfectly 
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content to confine their nocturnal labors to 
the making of discordant sounds, and did 
not seem at all inclined to do any damage. 
But such was not the case with our servants. 
Each one left us after a short time, declaring 
that she could not be induced to stay any 
longer upon any consideration. Mattie and 
I were in despair. At last a thought struck 
me. 

advertise,’’ I said. 

The very thing,” said Mattie. ‘‘ Maybe 
you'll find one who isn’t scared to death at 
nothing.” 

And thus it was that my advertisement 
appeared in the newspaper. 

“ Anything for ‘N. 14’ this morning?” 

‘‘ There’s seven or eight, I guess,” said 
the clerk. ‘‘ Yes, there’s a dozen of ’em,” 
he added, as he handed over a bundle of 
letters to me, which I divided up into several 
portions and stuffed into different pockets, 
and, once at my desk in the office, drew them 
forth and looked them over. 

Mechanically I opened the letters, one 
after another, and read them through, and 
then threw them in the desk. The writers, 
judging from their writing, were of all 
known nationalities; some furnishing refer- 
ences, others not. How was I to choose 
which of these to answer? Just then I 
realized that I was no better off than I had 
been before advertising. 

But one remained of the twelve, and I was 
about to throw this, unopened, in with its 
companions, when a sudden impulse caused 
me to stop and look more closely at it. The 
envelope was a nice one, of a delicate pink, 
the writing was decidedly the best of the lot; 
I even fancied I could detect a slight trace 
of perfume lingering about the letter. I 
opened and read it. It was signed ‘ Nora 
Lenell, 127 Blank Street,” and the writer 
gave as a reference the name of a Mrs. Brown 
of East Cambridge. 

All this looked square enough. I am not 
usually very impulsive, but somehow I con- 
cluded that this Nora Lenell was just the 
girl Mattie wanted, and so wrote to her at 
once, appointing an interview at the office 
for the next day. 

If I had been favorably impressed by Miss 
Lenell’s letter, I was a great deal more so by 
the appearance of the writer herself. She 
was of medium size, dressed in plain black, 
and had a quiet manner about her that quite 
met my approval, and I felt sure that Mattie 

would be aa with her. She was not 


handsome by any means, but there was a 
certain air of firmness that made one feel 
positive that she would not be very easily 
intimidated. 

‘¢ Miss Lenell,”’ I said, after we had talked 
a few moments, ‘“‘ I have a question to ask 
you which you will no doubt think a strange 
one. Do you believe in ghosts ? ”’ 

She looked at me for an instant in what I 
thought a startled manner, and then answered 
steadily enough:— 

** No, sir; why do you ask ?”’ 

*¢ Because,”’ I said, ‘‘my house has the 
name of being haunted. I myself dé not 
believe in such nonsense, but the noises 
heard there, whatever may be their cause, 
have had the effect of scaring away every 
girl who has come there to live with us so 
far. For that reason I had the perhaps 
rather odd-looking advertisement inserted in 
the paper, hoping to thus find someone who 
would have nerve enough to not be afraid of 
such simple things. Do you think you can 
put up with it?” 

“*T think you will find that I have courage 
enough,” she said, quietly; ‘‘ I don’t scare 
very easily.” 

And so Miss Lenell came to live with us, 
aud Mattie and I waited to see what effect 
the ghostly manifestations would have upon 
her. 

But for once we seemed to have found a 
jewel of ahousekeeper. So far as the nightly 

fracases were concerned, she seemed to pay 
no attention to them, and she had a quiet, 
easy way of going around the house about her 
work that was truly refreshing after enduring 
the perpetual clatter and din raised by the 
daughter of Erin who had reigned as her 
immediate predecessor, and who had at last: 
been forced to beat a retreat on account of 
the ‘* ghos’es ”’ as she termed them. 

“‘There’s something queer about her, 
though,” said Mattie; ‘something that I 
can’t explain or account for. She seems to 
be keeping something back. She does her 
work all right, and doesn’t seem to be afraid 
of her own shadow, like the others, but 
somehow I can’t feel just right when she’s 
round—makes little shaky streaks run down 
my back at times.” 

** Pooh, my dear,” I said, ‘* the girl’s all 
right. You’re nervous, that’s all. So much 

foolish talk about the house being haunted 
has at last upset even you.” 

One day I brought home a photographic 
outfit which I had purchased, one of the 
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OUR HOUSEKEEPER. 


newly invented dry-plate affairs, and pro- 
posed to try my artistic abilities on a view of 
our house, with the family gathered upon 
the piazza. Mattie went to call Miss Lenell 
out to stand with them, but to her surprise 
that young lady positively declined to come. 

don’t see why,’’ Mattie said afterward, 
‘“‘why she should act so queer about it. 
When I asked her she looked up in an odd, 
startled way, and then said that she hadn’t 
time to come, and that she never could bear 
to have her pictures taken anyway. And so, 
‘do what I would, I couldn’t induce her to 
come.” 

This circumstance appeared a little queer 
even to me, and so, out of sheer willfulness, 
I determined to have a photograph of her 
whether she was willing or not, and finally 
succeeded one day, when she was not aware 
of it, in obtaining a very good negative. 

This negative, along with a number of 
others I had taken, I carried to a friend of 
mine on Tremont street, who is a photogra- 
pher, and who had promised to develop and 
print them for me. 

Nearly a week afterward, when the epi- 
sode of the picture-taking had for the time 
been forgotten, as I was passing my friend’s 
studio he hailed me. 

“Those photos. of yours are finished, 
Lawton,” he said; ‘better take ’em along 
with you.” 

As it wasavery busy time just then, I 
tossed the pictures into my desk when I 
reached the office, after. hastily glancing 
them over, and thought no more about them. 

One morning as I stood waiting for a 
horse-car, to go to my work, I was joined by 
Smith, who was assistant bookkeeper in our 
office, and who lived just across the street 
from ushad taken the house only a few 
weeks before, at my suggestion. He was 
rather pale, and appeared to be excited. 

“You know those mysterious burglaries 
that have been going on around here for 
some time, Lawton,” he said; ‘‘ well, I was 
the victim last night, to the tune of five hun- 
dred dollars,—just got the money yesterday 
from a little private speculating of my own, 
and was going to put it in the bank to-day.” 

I was dumbfounded. For a number of 
weeks the strange robberies had been taking 
place, I knew, but this was coming pretty 
near home. In some cases considerably 
large amoants of money and jewelry had 
been taken, but in no instance had the burg- 
lars left any clew to their identity, and police 


and detectives were alike unable to discover. 
the guilty parties. 

** But didn’t whoever it was leave any 
trail?” I asked. 

‘“*Notasign. But he is an old hand at 
the business, a regular professional, for the 
lock of the desk where the money was kept 
was picked in good shape, and he must have 
used some kind of a skeleton key affair to 
open the door of the house, for it was un- 
locked this morning, and I know [I locked it 
myself just before going to bed. And my 
wife and I were the only ones in the house 
last night. I shall go to the police head- 
quarters when I get down town, and put the 
case in their hands; and I’m going to see a 
fellow I’m acquainted with, a detective, and 
put him on the track, too. He’s a sharp 
one—used to be on Pinkerton’s force, but 
he’s on his own hook now—and he’ll find 
out something about it if anyone can.” 

One morning, a few days after, as I en- 
tered the office, I noticed Smith talking 
with a stranger. The two were standing 
near my desk. 

‘“* This is the gentleman that I was speak- 
ing to you about the other day, Lawton,” 
said Smith, ‘‘ Mr. Anderson, the detective.” 

The stranger bowed. Then he contin- 
ued :— 

** As I was saying, Smith, it is the work of 
a professional burglar without any doubt, 
and I think that he’s one we’ve been looking 
for for some time for other offences. He is 
supposed to be somewhere around New 
York, but I’ve got reasons for believing that 
he is in Boston now, and has been for a 
number of weeks. From certain indications 
I think that he and this mysterious burglar 
are one and the same man. He is a smart 
fellow — will carry through anything he 
undertakes, no matter what it is, and he’s 
more aliases and disguises than you could 
shake a stick at, though he’s known gen- 
erally as ‘ Dandy Ike.’ I’ve got his picture 
here; see if either of you have ever seen 
him.” 

I stooped over and looked at the photo- 
graph which the detective held. 

‘* Why it looks like some one I’ve seen,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ It’s—noit can’t—yes it must 

‘* What’s the matter, Lawton?” asked 
Smith. ‘ 

But I had dived into my desk, and was. 
hurriedly rummaging over the contents. 
At last I found what I was in search of, the 
photographs which I had taken, and from. 
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the package I drew the picture of Miss 
Lenell. The two faces looked as nearly 
alike as a man and woman can look. ~ 

*“* That’s him,’’ said the detective, who 
had followed me and now took the picture 
from my hand. 

‘* But this is a woman,” I said. 

** Acting the woman, yes,’’ said Mr. An- 
derson, composedly. 

‘* But this is a woman,” I retorted, an- 
grily. ‘‘ She’s my housekeeper.” 

* Can’t help it if it’s your grandmother,” 
said the detective, dryly; ‘‘ it’s Dandy Ike 
anyhow. Just look at that scar over his 
eye.”’ 

I remembered a peculiar scar which Miss 
Lenell had over her left eye, and there, plain 
as day, it was over the left eye of Dandy 
Ike’s photograph in the detective’s hand. 

** That’s only one of his many disguises,” 
said the latter gentleman. ‘ As I said, he’s 
up to anything; but this playing the house- 
keeper and cook, that’s going it pretty 
strong, I should say. We’ll go right up to 
your place, Mr. Lawton, and investigate.” 

Wonderingly, and half dazed, I followed 
him out, and we took a street car for Dor- 
chester. I had been away from home over 


night, and had not had time to go there be- 
fore work that morning, so that it was with 
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@ great amount of anxiety that I now ap- 
proached the house. 

Mattie met us at the door. She looked 
pale and frightened, and she had been cry- 
ing. 

Harry,” she said, half sobbing, ‘* Miss 
Lenell is gone, and all the silver is gone, too, 
and my watch and the money in the Indiav 
cabinet, and—and 

Here she broke down completely. The 
detective turned to me with a sort of a 
derisive smile. 

‘* Begin to think I was right, don’t you ?°” 
he said, sarcastically. 

In spite of all endeavors to capture him,. 
the wily thief made good his escape. I will 
add, however, that subsequently Dandy Ike 
was arrested in New York for some sort of a 
crime, and sent to the penitentiary in that. 
state. In a confession which he made, he 
acknowledged having acted the part of a 
woman at one time in Boston, and in com- 
pany with a confederate, to having worked 
our neighborhood for about all it was worth. 

But how about the ghosts? you ask. 
Well, nothing; in fact, I never believed, as 
1 said before, that there were any there. 
And I didn’t intend to tell a ghost story 
anyhow. But the rats were terribly plenty! 


ENERAL PHILEMON DICKINSON, 
a brave and patriotic officer during the 
war of the Revolution, was born near Dover, 
in the state of Delaware, on the 5th of April, 
1739. He was educated at the Philadelphia 
Academy, then under the charge of the Rev. 
Dr. Allison. His father died in 1760, and 
for several years after that event, he contin- 
ued to reside with his mother, at the place 
of his birth. Some years afterwards he pur- 
chased an estate in the vicinity of Trenton, 
in New Jersey, where he resided at the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war. 
He at once took an active part in the patri- 
otic measures of the day, and hazarded his 
ample fortune and his life in establishing 
our independence. 
He was a member of the Convention which 
formed a State Constitution on the 2d of 


BIG ORAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO. 
CENERAL PHILEMON DICKINSON. 


July, 1776; heretofore the territory was 
held under the same grant as New York, 
and was separated into East and West Jer- 
sey on the 3d of March, 1677; the govern- 
ment was surrende: o the Crown in 1702, 
and so continued un. - \e formation of the 
State Constitution. 

Mr. Dickinson was,sc 
the command of the mil of New Jersey. 
His zeal and devotion to » cause of his 
country became at once « picuous, and 
engaged him in an enterpris — hich secured 
to the army a large quantity. ‘our, at that. 
time essential to its wants. 1777, when 
the army under General Wa gton was 


fter appointed to 


wintering near Morristown, a suffering 
badly from the small-pox,aliné military 
post was formed along the Millst ° River, 


in the direction of Princeton; om 


these 
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KEEP IT BACK. 


was occupied by General Dickinson, with 
but a few hundred men. Not far distant, 
and on the opposite bank of the river, stood 
a will, in which a large quantity of flour had 
been collected for the use of the troops. At 
this time Lord Cornwallis, with his army, 
were at New Brunswick, and having re- 
ceived information of this depot, immedi- 
ately despatched a large foraging party, 
amounting to about four hundred men, and 
upwards of forty wagons, for the purpose of 
taking possession of it. The British troops 
arrived at the mill early in the morning, 
and having Joaded the wagons with the flour, 
were about to march on their return, when 
General Dickinson, at the head of a smaller 
force, which he led through the river, mid- 
dle deep, attacked them with so much spirit 
and effect that they fled, abandoning the 
whole of their plunder. 

This affair was communicated to Congress, 
by General Washington, who spoke highly 
of General Dickinson’s conduct on the occa- 
sion. During the fall of 1777, General 
Dickinson, after informing himself precisely 


of the force and situation of the enemy on 
Staten Island, projected another expedition 
against that post, in the hope of being able 
entirely to cut off ‘“‘Skinner’s brigade of 
loyal Americans,’’ which was to be stationed 
there. . Knowing well that success depended 
on secrecy, he had concealed his object evem 
from his officers, until eight o’clock of the 
night on which it was to be executed; yet 
by three in the morning information of the 
design was given to General Skinner, who- 
was thereby put on his guard; and on the 
first alarm he saved himself and his brigade 
by taking refuge in some works too strong 
to be carried by assault. In the flight, a 
few prisoners were made and a few men 
killed; after which General Dickinson 
brought off his men with a loss of only three 
killed and ten wounded. 

On the 23d of November, 1790, he was 
elected by the legislature to the senate of 
the United States, in place of William Pat- 
terson, resigned. He died on the 4th of 
February, 1809, in the seventieth year of 
his age. 


KEEP IT BACK. 


USBANDS and wives do not kuow till 
they learn by experience (which some 
never do) how much can be added to the 
sum of their happiness by thinking twice, 
and indefinitely postponing when either is 
_ tempted to say a cutting thing to the other. 
It does not take a great. while for a young 
couple to win the confidence, each of the 
other, that nothing designed to wound will 
be said. When this confidence is established, 
words which otherwise would inflict pain be- 
come harmless. In a family where this con- 
fidence is secured by uniform respect for the 
feelings of each other, there ia a degree of 
freedom from restraint, and of general hap- 
piness, which is impossible where it is not. 
Every good family is a training school, in 
which the husband and wife, from the nup- 
tial day, are pupils. 

He is an exceptional and rarely fortunate 
young man who has not some habits of de- 
portment which mar his character and in- 
fluence. It is expected of the wife that she 
will correct and eradicate these. Unless the 
husband have an incurable, coarse nature, 
she is justly held responsible for the polish 


and neatness of his manners, as much as for 
the purity of his linen, when he appears in 
church or society. And if the wife have — 
unpleasant imperfections of manner or con-- 
duct, it always reflects upon the husband. 
This shows that by common consent the 
family is regarded as a training school in 
which the husband and wife, as well as the 
children, are learners. Such being the case, 
each should submit to the necessary disci- 
pline with pleasure. 

But if the habit of cutting and sarcastic 
words prevail, it will break up that school, 
and neither can be of any benefit to the 
other. There is injury as well as unhappi- 
ness, of a very serious character, resulting 
from a sharp tongue in the family, And 
the sharp tongue may noi—usually at first 
does not—represent- the real sentiments of 
the heart, but the bitterness is not long in 
finding its way to the heart, and there it is. 
liable to remain—not always active, but al- 
ways ready and always suspected. 

Before you say a cutting word to husband, 
wife or child, think it over deliberately. 
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ICKY DOOLITTLE was not consid- 
ered ‘‘smart.’? It seemed to him that 
people never would forget his little mistakes, 
from those very old days when he had thrown 
‘the old hen into the mill-stream to teach her 
‘to swim (she had hatched a flock of ducks 
-and it would have been a great convenience 
‘to her to know how to swim, but the silly 
thing got frightened and went over the dam 
and was drowned) until just the other day, 
when he happened to saw off the very limb 
of the pear tree on which he was standing. 
And then there was that little affair of Cap- 
tain Creech’s telegram with which he had 
been sent to the office, when the captain 
was on his death-bed. Dicky was quite 
small then, and he had climbed the tele- 
graph-pole with the greatest difficulty, and 
fastened the message to the wire, to expe- 
dite matters. And the nephew for whom 
the message was intended didn’t come, and 
Captain Creech left his name out of his will, 
and everybody blamed Dicky for it. 

And a week ago, when they were review- 
ing geography at school, the teacher asked 
him to give him an example of a Mongolian, 
and he answered that she was because she 
wasn’t married. Dicky had always thought 
a Mongolian was an unmarried person; he 
had a cloudy idea that it meant the opposite 
of Mormon; and if it was a mistake she 
meedn’t have been so angry. 

It was Dicky’s opinion that it was a very 
‘hard world for a boy so misunderstood as he 
was. He was sitting one day on a log be- 
‘side the hen-house, meditating on his latest 
misfortune, which was that his mother had 
declared that his Plymouth Rock hen, Eliza, 
his greatest pet and pride, was good for 
nothing but the dinner-pot, and should be 
popped into it very soon. The immediate 
cause of this awful sentence was that Eliza 
had come off her nest with only one puny 
chick, when she had been expected to hatch 
out a fine large brood, and Dicky’s mother 
said she had not properly attended to her 
-duties, but had been seen off her nest a great 
‘many times when she should have been sit- 
ting. Dicky knew all about it. His mother 
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THE GREAT IMPERIAL CERULIO. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 
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had told him to put the Guinea hen’s eggs 
under Eliza—there were just a dozen—but 
it happened that he had sold them the day 
before to Sol Peters for a circus ticket; the 
eggs belonged to Dicky, but his mother 
didn’t approve of circuses, and he had felt 
it would be so imprudent to confess, that he 
had put china nest eggs upon Eliza’s nest, 
with one small egg that the Guinea hen had 
condescended to lay afterwards. Whocould 
expect that a hen of Eliza’s spirit would sit 
with any enthusiasm upon china eggs ? 

When Aunt Caddy came to spend the day, 
his mother had said, Eliza should be sacri- 
ficed, for Aunt Caddy was very fond of 
boiled fowl. She was a little dried-up old 
lady, who always had her pocket full of 
peppermint and hoarhound drops, which she 
said she supposed boys didn’t like because 
they tasted strong, and she always asked 
Dicky what the text was last Sunday. 
Dicky felt that it would be doubly painful to 
have Eliza served up for Aunt Caddy’s 
delectation. 

While he was racking his brains for a plan 
to save Eliza, Sol Peters came along. 

“* Going down to L——, to the bird show 
next week? It’s going to be fine, I can tell 
you!” said Sol, drawing a printed bill, a 
yard long, from his pocket. ‘ Every kind 
of a bird you can think of. I’m thinking of 
taking my tame jay. They’ll let you in for 
nothing if you exhibit something, even if you 
don’t get a prize.” 

As Dicky’s eyes wandered dejectedly from 
the bill—poultry-shows would be hollow to 
him, like the rest of the world, if Eliza were 
eaten—they rested on a bit of paper that 
was blowing about the yard; it came from 
his mother’s last package of ‘‘ Diamond” 
dyes; ‘‘ warranted not to fade, wash out, or 
run,’’ Dicky read. 

“T’ve got a plan that’s an orfle secret, 
Sol, but I’m going to tell you, and I want 
you to help me,”’ he said in a voice that was 
fairly choking with eagerness; and Sol, who 
had the reputation of being ‘‘ ready for 
anything that was going on,” followed him 
n silence to the seclusion of the hay-mow, 
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THE GREAT IMPERIAL CERULIO. 


where they were in the habit of talking 
things over. Meanwhile Eliza clucked 
cheerfully about the yard, unconscious of 
fate, and Aunt Caddy put fresh ribbons on 
her best cap with a view to spending the day 
with Dicky’s mother. 

“Hurry, Dicky, and help Ben harness. 
I am going to drive around by Aunt Caddy’s 
and take her to the bird-show. She’ll enjoy 
it very much, she is so fond of pets,” said 
Dicky’s mother, one morning, about two 
weeks after Dicky’s brilliant idea had struck 
him. (Aunt Caddy had had a severe cold 
and had not yet paid her promised visit). 

Aunt Caddy was delighted to go, and very 
much interested in everything she saw. She 
meant to add something to her collection of 
pets, which already consisted of a tame owl, 
a cage of white mice, a gray parrot and five 
large cats, but it was very hard to make a 
selection. At length she stopped, with loud 
exclamations of delight, before a large, brass 
cage on which was this label, ‘‘ The Great 
Imperial Cerulio.”’ 

** Oh, this is the most beautiful bird I have 
seen! do look at the heavenly color of it’s 
wings! ” she cried. 

The Imperial Cerulio was a large bird, 
with white feathers regularly spotted with 
bright blue; it’s wings were all blue, shaded 
from a deep color at the tips to so light and 
delicate a shade that it mingled almost im- 
perceptibly with the white. Around it’s 
neck was a sort of ruff of shaded blue 
feathers. 

** Tt is so odd—so unique, and yet it looks 
so sweetly domestic!” said Aunt Caddy. 
** What region does it inhabit ?”’ 

** It is found on both sides of the Cauca- 
sus,” said the proprietor of the show, who 
seemed to know Dicky. 

** Dear me! so far away, and yet it has 
such a pleasantly familiar look!” said Aunt 
Caddy, adjusting her glasses, for she was 
very near-sighted. ‘‘ Its gorgeous plumage 
gives it a tropical appearance. Priscilla, I 
must have it! ” 

‘*]’m sorry to say that nothing will induce 
its owner to part with it,’’ said the proprietor. 
“It has taken a prize, and he probably 
means to exhibit it elsewhere. It is the 
only one of its kind in the country! ”’ 

** Dear, dear, not forsale! And I suppose 
the price would be quite beyond me if it were. 
It is certainly a most charming creature! ”’ 
Aunt Caddy turned away with a sigh, and 

since she could not have the Great Imperial 


Cerulio she would not buy anything, although: 
the show was at an end, and birds ‘* going 
for a song,” as the proprietor said. But a 
very pleasant surprise awaited her when. 
they reached Dicky’s home—they had 
driven slowly—there stood the cage contain-- 
ing the Cerulio in the yard. 

‘** Sol Peters brought him home for nie. I 
am the owner,” said Dicky, and if he had 
something of a grand air who can wonder?’ 
The crisp bank bill that he had received as a 
prize was in his pocket, and his first ten-- 
dollar bill is not apt to make a boy feel small. 
** And, although I can’t sell it or give it 
away, I wouldn’t mind lending it to you for 
a little while, Aunt Caddy,” he continued.. 

Aunt Caddy was full of thanks and delight. 
She had meant to stay for a little visit, but. 
now she would be driven directly home, and 
would send her man over for the Cerulio,. 
since the cage was too large to put in the 
carriage. 

The man came, accordingly, in less than: 
half an hour, and carried off the Cerulio in- 
an open wagon. As soon as he had gone 
Dicky discovered a big thunder cloud in the 
sky, and he grew very anxious. Soon the © 
rain poured in torrents—how it did rain! 
and it seemed as if it never would stop. 

‘* And he hadn’t a waterproof, nor even 
an old coat in the wagon,” thought Dicky, 
and he retired to the barn, partly because he 
could not eat his supper, and partly to avoid 
his mother’s questions as to how the Cerulio. - 
came into his possession. 

The next morning Aunt Caddy’s man ap- 
peared with the cage and a note. 

Dicky’s mother read the note aloud. ‘I 
have heard that your boy wasn’t smart, but 
it is my opinion that he is entirely too smart,. 
and a very bad boy ’’—— 

**T don’t see why she should say that,” 
interrupted Dicky, hotly. ‘* The proprietor 
knew all about it, and anybody might see— 
and I didn’t let her pay for it, and—and ’”»——. 

“Dicky,” said his mother, severely, 
‘** what is the Great Imperial Cerulio ? ” 

Dicky suppressed a grin. 

**It—it was Eliza, but she’s all washed 
out,” he said. Eliza returned to the humble- 
position of a barn-yard fowl as contentedly 
as if she had never known any prouder posi- 
tion, and she was never again threatened _ 
with the dinner-pot, perhaps because it was. ~ 
so long before Aunt Caddy came to spend 


the day that Dicky’s mother forgot all. 
about it. 


A TRAP TO CATCH FAIRIES. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was Saturday, and Nan and Jack were 

in high spirits on their holiday. 

“T wish ’twas always Saturday!” said 
Jack; “specially in summer. Oh, my! 
wouldn’t it be splendid if Saturday would 
reach over into Monday? Going to church 
‘is worse than going to school!” 

Nan heaved a deep-drawn sigh, but ven- 
‘tured no other response to this very unor- 
‘thodox sentiment. It was a June day, and 
‘the skies were as blue as skies ever were; 
there was just enough wind to keep the 
daisies and buttercups from going to sleep, 
and to ruffle the brooks into dimples and 
laughter. The birds were making their 
merriest music, and the field was so full of 
sunshine that there was hardly room for a 
shadow to tuck itself in anywhere. 

‘*T wonder if the honeysuckles are blos- 
somed yet, and if the cowslips are all gone, 
so I can’t make any cowslip-balls?”’ said 
‘Nan. 

Jack made no reply; honeysuckles and 
<owslip-balls were of small account to him; 
woodchucks’ holes, berries, and wood for 
bows and arrows, engaged his mind. And 
‘in spite of Nan’s remonstrances, he carried 
@ great trap under his arm. He was going 
to set it for woodchucks. 

‘*T know where there’s two birds’ nest,”’ 
‘said he, ‘‘ and if you won’t tell, ’ll show 
’em to you. I don’t know as I can find ’em, 
though. I didn’t dare to stick up any stakes, 
for fear Tom Jones would find them. He’s 
no business in this field, anyway; but he’s 
always here, just as if ’twere his father’s, 
*sted of mine.” 

“Yes,” said Nan; ‘and he’s a very bad 
boy. I’m afraid he’ll steal the little birds. 
He hasn’t got any more conchings than that. 
Hannah says so.’’ Conscience she meant. 

Jack searched around a long time with- 
-out success, but at last, under a little roof of 
drooping lady-ferns and half-opened red 
honeysuckles, he found one of the shy little 
-domiciles. The mother bird was away, and 
there were four puny little birds, stretching 
their mouths to the widest extent. Nan ut- 
‘tered a scream of delight, and Jack began a 
hurried search for worms and bugs to drop 
into those gaping yellow throats; and if the 


careful little brown mother had not returned 
just as she did, I would not have answered 
for the lives of the nestlings. When she 
discovered the children, she began to fly 
backward and forward in the most excited 
manner; but they quickly retreated, and 
with a contented little coo, she settled down 
in her nest. 

‘“*Oh, my goodness!” said Nan, stooping 
to pick a foxglove at her feet; ‘‘ these are 
what the fairies wear for caps. Pat says so. 
He brought one home to me from the woods 
one day. His mother saw a fairy once, and 
she wore one right on the top of her head. 
Pat says where they grow in Ireland there 
are always fairies round; but Hannah says 
they’re nothing but foxgloves, and she’s 
seen heaps of them in the woods! ”’ 

** Pooh!’ said Jack; ‘“‘so have I. There 
aren’t any fairies here. I used to b’leeve 
there were when I was as small as you, but 
I don’t b’leeve it now.”’ 

*¢ When you were as small as I!’ echoed 
Nan, scornfully. ‘* You’re only just two 
summers and a part of a winter older than 
I; and I guess I know as much as you do, 
and more, too, perhaps. Girls always know 
more than boys, boys are so full of mischief. 
Pat is very old, as much as twenty, and can 
hardly ’member when he was a little boy, it 
was so long ago; and he’s seen fairies him- 
self! 

Jack opened his eyes very wide at this, for 
he believed in Pat above every other earthly 
being. What was there that Pat could not 
do? Nobody could use a gun as Pat could; 
he could make violins out of a bit of wood, 
and draw the finest music ever heard from 
their strings, according to Jack’s idea; and 
such bows and arrows as he fashioned were 
never known before. The wildest horse 
grew tame under his magic influence, and 
the hens would go to sleep at his mysterious 
bidding. Seth, the other hired man on the 
farm, was great in his way, but nobody at 
all compared to Pat. 

“Did Pat say that he had seen fairies, 
Nan?” queried he, with a little look of 
conviction. 

*¢ Course he did,” said Nan; ‘‘ and a bog- 
trotter, too, when he was coming through 
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A TRAP TO UATCH FAIRIES. 


the swamp one night—a funny little fellow 
with a light.” 

Jack examined the foxglove with a sort of 
awe. 

‘¢ Don’t pick any more of them, ’coz they 
have to go without their caps, you know. 
Pat says so. He said he would have got 
more of them for me, if it hadn’t been for 
that.” 

Jack had never interviewed Pat on the 
subject of fairies, having usually been en- 
gaged on more important topics. Once he 
had been considerably exercised about 
fairies, but obtaining no satisfaction in his 
research of fairy knowledge, he had given it 
up, and believed Hannah when she declared 
that there was no such tribe on the face of 
the earth. But Hannah was not infallible, 
by any means, and was dreadfully ignorant 
on the subject of jam tarts, when she her- 
self had just locked them into the dark 
closet, to save for company. Pat’s word 
was to be believed before Hannah’s, Jack 
thought, after pondering these things. And, 
after all, would people make so many books 
about fairies, if there were no such things ? 

** Are they people, or birds, or what do 
you think, Nan ?”’ said he; wonderfully con- 
descending, Nan thought, for he seldom 
deigned to apply to her for information. 

“* Well,” said she, her dignity greatly flat- 
tered, ‘“‘I don’t s’pose they’re either, ed- 
zactly—something like people, and some- 
thing like birds. They can talk, you know, 
and birds can’t; and they can fly, and people 
¢an’t.” 

Jack looked greatly enlightened. 

** Well, I tell you what, Nan,’ said he, 
‘if there are any fairies, I am going to see 
one. They’re little and don’t hurt anyone, 
and—oh, you don’t know what 1 am going 
to do!” 

“ They are good, and they won’t hurt any 
one,’’ corrected Nan. ‘If anybody’s very 
bad, though, they punish them. Don’t you 
*member ’bout their putting thorns into the 
bad boy’s bed in my story book?” 

Jack grew a little less enthusiastic about 
what he was going to do. 

** Pooh! I ain’t afraid of ’em, anyway,” 
said he, after a little reflection. ‘‘ 1’m going 
to set my trap, anyway! ”’ 

“T wouldn’t,” said Nan, thinking of 
woodchucks. ‘‘ They always punish cruel 
people, and it’s cruel to catch woodchucks. 
Come to think of it, Jack, I wouldn’t set it 
for anything.” 
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Nan had always protested against Jack’s 
catching these poor little animals, and she 
had a little hold upon him now. 

‘* What a goose you are, Nan!” said he, 
impatiently. ‘‘ 1’m going to set it for fairies, 
right here in the midst of this clump of fox- 
gloves—my bird-trap,I mean. *Twon’t hurt 
em, you know; ’twill only shut ’em.up till a 
fellow gets a chance to see one.” 

Nan looked perfectly aghast. She could 
not have been more shocked if he had talked 
about setting a trap to catch angels. 

“You don’t mean it, Jack,’ she uttered, 
in a terrified whisper. 

** Course I mean it,” said he; “‘ and if you 
wait here long enough, you'll see me do it.” 

And Nan saw that he did mean to do it, 
and that all she could say against the pro- 
ceeding would be utterly in vain; so she was 
silent, but her small mind was torn with 
misgivings. 

‘“* What are you going to use for bait?” 
she found the courage to ask, after her first 
terror was over. ‘I don’t suppose fairies 
will eat worms, or cabbages, like birds and 
woodchucks.” 

The question was a poser. 

** What do they eat?” he questioned. 

‘**T sha’n’t tell you, because I don’t want 
you to be so wicked,” said Nan, airily. 

But she was finally induced to withdraw 
her objections, and give him the full benefit 
of her knowledge. 

‘* My book says they live on honey and 
dew; but Pat says he b’leeves they eat nuts 
and berries.” 

‘Well, it’s of no use to put dew in— 
though I suppose we could find some in the 
tall grass—’coz ’twould all dry up so soon; 
then, besides, if they wanted dew they could 
find plenty of it anywhere. What can I put 
in so’s to be sure of ’em?”’ 

**There’s strawberries,” said Nan, “‘ and 
there’s honey at the house; only I don’t 
b’leeve Hannah would give you any.” 

‘*She would give you some,” said Jack; 
** you go and bring it.”’ 

But Nan refused to have anything to do 
with trapping the fairies in the most decided 
manner. 

** Papa told you not to set any traps in 
this field,” said she, ‘for fear the chickens 
and little turkeys would get into it,” 

‘* He didn’t say not to set traps inhibasfeld 
at all,” said Jack; ‘he said not 
house. And Nan, ‘you're the a ae 
I ever saw, and. would spoil all a fellow 
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funif youcould. 1’m going back to the house 
now to get some honey, and I guess I shall 
go to the store too to get some nuts. I’ve 
got five cents. Nuts and honey both’ll 
bring ’em. As for you, you can go where 
you like. I don’t want to play with you any 
longer.”’ 

Anxiety on Jack’s account softened Nan’s 
resentment. Was there ever such a hazard- 
ous undertaking? and would Jack escape 
with any less punishment than being changed 
into a toad, or snake, or some such dreadful 
thing, if he really should catch a fairy ? 

Jack procured his bait and came back tri- 
umphant. He placed a great blotch of yel- 
low honey on an oak leaf, which he fancied 
was the fairy fashion of taking refreshment, 
and cracking the nuts, disposed them in the 
most tempting manner; then he arranged 
the trap, and left it to its fate. Nan was 
afraid to play in the field any more that 
afternoon, and Jack went fishing with Tom 
Jones, and came near forgetting it alto- 
gether. 

* T sha’n’t look at it till Monday,’’ he an- 
nounced to Nan at bedtime. 

Nan could hardly sleep for fear that night, 
and Jack gave rather anxious glances toward 
‘the field himself before he was safe in bed; 
and dreamed that a dreadful fairy took the 
form of a great bird, and came and pecked 
his eyes out! That trap interfered with 
Nan’s Sunday-school lesson dreadfully; she 
said it all wrong; and Jack kept awake all 
through the service, thinking about it. Jack 
was not a coward, not a bit of it; he could 
have faced a bear with calmness, and thought 
very complacently of robbers; but there was 
something uncanny about fairies, and to tell 
the truth, he was afraid to go and look at 
the trap, for fear it might have captured a 
fairy. Nan watched him breathlessly, ex- 
pecting every moment to see him suddenly 
vanish from her sight, or be changed into 
something terrible; but confiding her fears 
tu Pat, who was made to declare solemnly 
that he would never tell about Jack, she felt 
her burden lighten. He was sure the fairies 
wouldn’t do anything very bad to him, just 
for trying to get a sight at one; though it 
wasn’t safe to meddle with them in any way. 
But she felt a little disappointed, neverthe- 
less, because Pat was so sure Jack wouldn’t 
catch one. 

Why, bless me soul! said he; fairy 
could turn into a fly while I was winking my 
‘eye, and be off in a second; or into some- 
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thin’, and burst the trap open! There’s no 
trapping a fairy, belave me.” 

But Nan wasn’t sure. Books were even 
better authority than Pat, and with her wide 
knowledge of fairy lore she remembered 
cases where fairies had languished in pris- 
ons. And Jack, who spent the afternoon 
studying up fairy history, instead of reading 
his Sunday-school book, as he was supposed 
to be doing, wasn’t quite so sure, either. 
But just before sunset he took courage, and 
asked permission to walk in the field. Nan 
had a great desire to go, too, for fear made 
the fairy-trap additionally fascinating. 

“T ain’t afraid,” said Jack, stoutly. 
“There are Seth and Hannah walking on 
the hill. If anything should happen, we 
could call them.” 

‘“*T shall only go a little ways,’ said Nan; 
“and O Jack, I’m afraid to have you gol 
You mustn’t go!” 

** Pooh!” said Jack, growing more and 
more brave every moment, out under the 
blue sky, among the matter-of-fact daisies 
and buttercups; ‘‘ I don’t b’leeve in fairies, 
anyway. I wish I’d been samen and set 
my trap for crows! ”’ 

By this time they were quite near the 
fateful foxgloves, and Nan was afraid to go 
any further. But she climbed on a small 
knoll, and strained her eyes in the direction 
of the trap. Jack paused to take a survey,,. 
also. But the wind was tossing the grass in 
its old unconcerned way, and there was. 
nothing unusual to be seen. The trap was 
hidden in the leaves and grass of alittle hol- 
low, however. Everything was as still as. 
still could be while they waited, until, all of 
a sudden, the most unearthly sound that. 
ever reached mortal ears rang out in that 
direction, mingled with a noise like the flap-- 
ping of wings. It seemed to be a human 
cry, but unlike any voice they ever heard, 
before, so harsh and shrill. And it said,. 
‘*Come here! come here! Let me out! let 
me out! ”’ and then went off into a perfect 
string of gibberish, that was Greek to the- 
ears of Nan and Jack, who had both taken 
to their heels, and were scrambling through. 
the buttercups at a speed amazing to behold. 

Breathless with haste and fear, they flew 
to wise and sympathetic Pat, who volun- 
teered to go and find out the mystery at. 
once; and under his protection, Jack found. 
courage to go, too, or, at least, to within a. 
few yards of the place, while Nan hung: 
behind, in an agony of suspense. Well, and. 
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what do yo suppose they found in the fairy 
trap ? what but a great staring-eyed, chatter- 
ing parrot, which, delighted at the prospect 
of release, hailed her deliverers with shouts 
of welcome more hearty than musical. 

‘“*Howly St. Pathrick!’’ exclaimed Pat; 
** what a stunner for talking! I never heard 
the likes! <A fairy, indade, Masther Jack. 
It’s the circus Poll, that was lost.” | 

And sure enough, it was the circus Poll. 
There had been a cireus and menagerie on 
the village green a short time previous, and 
one of the famous family of talking parrots 


’ had been advertised as lost. 


‘Come here, Nan, and see the fairy!” 
shouted Jack, at the top of his voice, and he 
held up the screaming parrot to her view. 

Both the children were delighted as if it 
had been a real fairy, and Jack gave it as his 
private opinion that Poll was as good a fairy 
as any there were. Nan hardly agreed with 
him in that part, however. 

** How do you s’pose she happened to get 


in to the trap?” said Nan. “Oh, I s’pose 
she was hungry wandering round in the 
woods so long, and spying the nuts, thought 
she’d like to see how they tasted.” 

They bore the bird home in triumph, and 
she is a great source of amusement in the 
house to this day; for when Jack’s father 


wrote to the proprietor of the menagerie to | 
tell him that she was found and he could . 


have her by sending to Greenville, he wrote 
back that he would make him a present of 
her, if he would accept such a present, it 
would be so much trouble to transport the | 
lady. Jack bought a fine cage for her, and 
they call her Fairy, and every day almost 
he sets more traps in the field hoping to 
catch another prize. But he never does, 
nothing more marvelous than a frightened 
crow, or a trembling little woodchuck, never 
the least thing that resembles a fairy. I 
know some children who set different traps 
for fairies, and with far better success; per- 
haps I will tell you about them some time. 


GRANDMOTHER’S VALENTINE. 


grys VALENTINE’S DAY dawned bright and fair 
’*twas nine by the great hall clock, 
on we gathered about dear Granny’s chair, 
Awaiting the postman’s knock, 
It came at last with a rat-tat-tat 
That resounded through the place, 
And startled Grandmother where she sat 
With a.smile on her fair old face. 


‘Then eager banda.were outatretched to take 


The missives that youth holds dear, 
And. lyr heed gate warning shake, 
As she heard the laughter clear 
‘That rose and fell, and broke out anew 
*Mid questions of “ yours” and ‘‘ mine,” 
‘Till one cried : Granny, a letter for you— 
Tt must bé # ‘Valentine! ” 


Grandmtheb;: knowing hee young folks well, 
_ Suspected some girlish plot, 

But opened. the letter, and from it fell 
A spray of forget-me-not— 

A slender spray, which had once been blue 
As the tints of the summer sky, 

But was faded now, and of palest hue, 
Like a relic of days gone by. 


Our eyes grew dim with a sudden mist 
That melted in tender showers, 
When our youngest and dearest stooped and kiséod 
The hand that fondled the flowers. 
Grandmother smiled: but we saw the tears be 
On her soft gray lashes shine, 
As she said: ‘‘ Nay, do not trouble, dears; 
Tis a precious Valentine. 


“Some gentle fingers gathered this spray 
Under last summer’s skies, 

From a grave in a churchyard far away, 
Where my heart’s best treasure lies. 

It has been carefully pressed, you see, 
And kept through the winter hours, 

Then sent like a message of love tome, — 
This delicate spray of flowers.” 


But Grandmother spent that day alone, . 
And we guessed the tender truth, ‘ 
That the grave where the little flowers had grown 
Held the husband of her youth. — 
For when we bade her a fond good-night, 
With pathos that seemed divine, 
She laid ’neath the folds of her pillow white 
That strange, sweet Valentine. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


SPiceD BrEF.—Four pounds of round beef, 
chopped fine; take from it all the fat, add three 
dozen small crackers rolled fine, four eggs, one 
cup of milk, one tablespoonful of ground mace, 
two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter; mix well, and put into 
any tin pan that will hold it; baste with butter 
anc water, and bake two hours in a slow oven. 


BREAKFAST Biscuits.—Take one quart of 
sweet milk, one-half cupful of melted butter, a 
little salt, two tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 
flour enough to make a stiff batter; donot knead 
into a dough, but drop into buttered tins from a 
spoon; bake in a hot oven; the oven must be 
good and hot in order that these biscuit may be 
light and tender. 


ANGEL Cocoanut CaKkrEs.—Take two cup- 
fuls of powdered sugar, one cupful of butter and 
three cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and the whites of eight eggs, one-half a 
cupful of sweet milk; flavor with almond and 
bake in jelly cake pans; spread the top and 
bottom of each with icing; let dry and sprinkle 
well with grated cocoanut; ice on the top and 
sides again and sprinkle with cocoanut. 


New YeEArR’s Caxe.—Take one pound of 
flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of blanched 
almonds, three pounds of chopped citron, one 
grated cocoanut, whites of sixteen eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; mix well and 
bake carefully in a slow oven; when cold ice 
and sprinkle with cocoanut. One-half the quan- 
tity can be made successfully. 

BREAD AND ButTEeR Puppineé.—Butter thin 
slices of bread after removing all discolored 
crusts, prepare one cupful of dried currants, 
place a layer of the bread in a pudding dish, 
sprinkle well with currants; so continue until all 


the bread and currants are used; beat four eggs. 


and one cupful of sugar together until light, and 
add gradually one quart of milk and one-quarter 
of a nutmeg grated; pour this over the bread, let 
it stand fifteen minutes, and then bake in a 
moderate oven half an hour; serve cold, with or 
without cream, sweetened and flavored. 


OYSTER OMELETTE.—Heat one quart of oys- 
ters to the boiling point in their own liquor; stir 
in one large tablespoonful of butter, mixed with 
one even tablespoonful of flour; season with salt 
and pepper. Beat six eggs and season with salt 
and pepper; add to them three tablespoonfuls of 
water; put a tablespoonful of butter in a hot 


omelet pan, and when it becomes white and 
frothy pour the eggs into it; shake over a hot 
fire until the eggs begin to thicken; then pour in 
the oysters; roll up the omelet, turn out on a hot 
dish and serve immediately. 


Duck Ricr.—Take the remains of 2 
roast duck, cut it up, remove the backbone, put 
the pieces into a stewpan, pour a little gravy 
over, add a small piece of butter, a little chopped 
onion, one-third of a pint of rice, a cupful of 
tomato sauce, one pint of water; cook until the 
rice is nearly dry; cook in a covered stewpan; 
add half a cupful of tomato sauce, a little cay- 
enne and a tablespoonful of butter just before 
serving; place the rice in a platter with pieces of 
duck on top, sprinkle a little Parmesian cheese 
over the whole and serve very hot. 


BRAISED LiveR.—Wash and lard a calf’s 
liver, chop one turnip, one carrot, one stalk of 
celery, and one onion, and place them in the 
bottom of a deep baking pan, place the liver on 
top, sprinkle over the whole salt and pepper, 
and pour on a pint of boiling water; cover the 
pan and place in a moderate oven for two hours; 
when done, remove the liver, put a tablespoonful 
of butter into a frying pan, and place over the 
fire to heat; add the liquor strained from the 
vegetables and a little flour; stir until it begins 
to boil, then add a tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, pour over the liver and serve at 
onee. 


CHICKEN Pie.—Orust: One quart of flour, 
three heap ng teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one small teaspoonful of salt; mix these wel? 
together with the hand, rub in one tablespoonful | 
of butter and one tablespoonful of lard; when 
thoroughly mixed, add just milk enough to make_. 
a soft dough; stir with the hand quickly without 
much kneading; then roll out about. three-quar-.. 
ters of an inch thick. Inside: Take a chicken, — 
clean and cut it up, cut several thin slices of 
fat salt. pork, put a layer of the pork-slices ini) 
the bottom of a stewpan and a'very little chopped 
onion; on these lay the fowl, add a very little - 
salt and pepper; just cover the chicken with 
water and close the pan tightly; let it stew very 
slowly for half an hour, then take out the pieces 
of chicken and place in a deep pie dish; to the 
gravy add a large spoonful of flour, season and 
pour over the chicken, cut a piece of butter in 
thin slices and place on top of the meat; cover 
with the crust, and bake half or three-quarters of 
an hour; serve hot. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


CINDER IN THE ErE.—R. W. St. Clair writes 
to the Medical Summary as follows: ‘‘ Nine per- 
sons out of every ten with a cinder or any for- 
eign substance in the eye will instantly begin to 
rub the eye with one hand, while hunting for 
-their handkerchief with the other. They may, 
and sometimes do, remove the offending cinder; 
but more frequently they rub until the eye be- 
comes in , bind a handkerchief round the 
head and go t® bed. This is all wrong. The 
better way is nob,to rub the eye with the cinder 
in. it at all, but rub the other as vigorously as 
you like. A few years since I was riding on an 
engine. The engineer threw open the front 
window, and I caught a cinder that gave me the 
most excruciating pain. I began to rub the eye 
with both hands, ‘Let your eye alone, and 
rub the other eye,’ this from the engineer. ‘I 
know you doctors think you know it all; but if 
you will let that eye alone and rub the other, the 
cinder will be out in two minutes,’ persisted the 
engineer. I began to rub the other eye, and 
soon I felt the cinder down near the inner can- 
thus, and made ready to take it out. ‘Let it 
alone, and keep at the well eye,’ shouted the 
doctor pro tem. I did so for a minute longer, 
and looking in a small glass he gave me, I found 
the offender on my cheek. Since then I have 
tried it many times, and have advised many 
others, and I have never known it to fail in one 
instance, unless it was sharp as a piece of steel, 
or of something that cut into the ball, and re- 
quired an operation to remove it. Why it is so, 
I do not know; but that it is so I do know, and 
that one may be saved much suffering if they 
will let the injured eye alone and = 
eye. ” 


Tue NEw AND POPULAR Drue, ANTIPYRIN. 
—Among drugs that have appeared in medical 
practice and have also become popular remedies 
within a few years past, is antipyrin. This first 
attracted the attention of physicians on account 
of its power of subduing fever. After atime it 
was discovered that it would relieve neuralgia 
and headaches, and had a general sedative effect 
upon the nervous system. The latter quality, as 
soon as well known, commended the drug to 
popular use, and the devotee of antipyrin is lia- 
ble to get into the habit of taking it and recom- 
mending it to others for every ache or pain 
whatsoever, which is a very dangerous thing 
to do. 

Such a practice is, however, reprehensible, for 
antipyrin is a powerful drug, seriously affecting 
the action of the heart and the circulation. Dr. 
H. C. Wood says that numerous have been 
reported in which cyanosis, dist respiration 
and circulation and collapse have been produced 
by antipyrin given in doses of from thirty to 


thirty-five grains. Antipyrin has also sometimes 
occasioned a rash. 

Dr. Grace Peckham, after affirming that small- 
er doses than the one mentioned above have 
occasioned fluttering and irregularity of the 
heart, gives the following advice :— 

First—Not to recommend the drug in a whole: 
sale manner to your friends. 

Second—Not to take it yourself unless your 
physician recommends it to you, and has told 
you that your heart will not be unpleasantly 
affected. 

Third—It is a depressing remedy at best, and 
some stimulant (brandy, two teaspoonfuls) should 
always be taken with it. 


Woopsury’s Factat Soap, FOR THE SKIN 
AND ScaLp.—Owing to the fact that I have in 
my experience met with so many who have had 
their complexions ruined by the use of soaps, I 
have long made it a subject of careful study to 
perfect an article which would be at once harm- 
less to the skin and beneficial to the complexion, 
and have at last reached the maximum standard 
in my Facial Soap. 

In the short time that this soap has been be- 
fore the public, its success has been phenomenal 
and the demand has become so great for it that 
I have decided to put it upon the market. It 
can now be obtained of druggists or will be sent 
by mail upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 

This soap has no equal for the toilet. Its 
healing qualities are even greater than those 
of the celebrated castile. It makes an excellent 
shaving soap, and for the milder form of skin 
and scalp diseases it is very beneficial, often in 
the milder cases effecting a cure. It also serves 
as a preventive against these imperfections by 
keeping the skin in a healthy condition. It is 
the only soap compounded by a dermatologist of 
over twenty years’ experience. Prepared only 
by H. Woopsuny, Dermatologist, 125 
West 42d Street, New York City. 


Fever and restlessness in children is frequently 
caused by indigestion. If you find the skin of 


the little one hot and dry, remember, if you can, — 


what she ate for supper. Give the child a warm 
bath, then give it a cup half full of warm water 
to drink. In a few minutes the undigested food 
will be thrown off the stomach, and the child 
will soon be sleeping soundly. 


A dose of magnesia, about half a teaspoonful, © 


given in the morning before breakfast, will 
probably restore to the child its usual health, 
but should fever and nausea continue during the 


day following the attack, send»for a physician, 
who will undoubtedly approve of what you have . 
done, and should the symptoms.develop into . 


scarlet fever, measles, chicken pox, or any of the. 
diseases to which children are liable, the attack 
will probably be of a mild nature. 
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Rewarps oF IneENuITy.—A large fortune 
has been reaped by a miner who invented a 
metal rivet or eyelet at each end of the mouth of 
coat or trousers pockets to resist the strain 
caused by the carriage of pieces of ore or heavy 
tools. 


The sale of the little wooden figure ‘“ John 
Gilpin’? was incredibly large for many years, 
and a very ingenious toy, known as the ‘ wheel 
of life,” is said to have produced upward of 
$500,000 profits to its inventor. 

In a recent legal action it transpired in evi- 
dence that the inventor of the metal plates used 
to protect soles and heels from wear sold upward 
of 12,000,000 plates in 1879, and in 1887 the 
number reached 143,000,000, producing realized 
profits of £1,250,000. 

As large a sum as was ever obtained for any 
invention was enjoyed by the inventor of the 
inverted glass bell to hang over gas to protect 
ceilings from being blackened, and a scarcely 
less lucrative patent was that for simply putting 
emery powder on cloth. 

Frequently time and circumstances are wanted 
before an invention is appreciated; but it will be 
seen that patience is rewarded, for the inventor 
of the roller skate made over $1,000,000, notwith- 
standing the fact that his patent had nearly ex- 
pired before its value had been ascertained. 

The gimlet-pointed screw has produced more 
wealth than most silver mines, and the American 
who first thought of putting copper tips to chil- 
dren’s shoes is as well off as if his father had left 
him $2,000,000 in United States bonds. 

Upward of $12,000 a yeat was made by the 
inventor of the common needle threader. To 
the foregoing might be added thousands of trif- 
ling but useful articles from which handsome 
incomes are derived or for which large sums 
been paid. 

One of the most successful of modern toys has 
‘been the ‘‘chamelon top,” the sale of which has 
been enormous. The field of invention is not 
only vast and varied, but it is open to everybody, 
without respect or favor of any kind to sex or 
age, station or means. The merest trifle may be 
the key to a fortune, if it be an article that the 
public actually wants in great numbers. 

The favorite American toy, a “ return ball’ — 
a wooden ball with an elastic attached—yielded 
the patentee an income equal to $50,000 a year, 
and an income of no less than $75,000 per annum 
to the inventor of the “dancing Jim Crow.” 


The inventior of “‘Pharaoh’s serpents,” a toy - 


mudh in Vogisé Some years ago, was the outcome 
of somé chemical and brought the 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


MOURNING IN THE ORIENT.—White is the 
mourning garb throughout the far east. The 
Hindoo son whose father dies must not shave, 
nor wear shoes nor shirts, nor anything except a 
piece of white cloth during the period of mourn- 
ing. You see Chinamen dressed in white, mov- 
ing among the gayly dressed throngs of every 
Chinese city. And when a Chinaman is mourn- 
ing he braids white silk into his hair, and has 
even the soles of his shoes painted white, says an 
exchange. He entirely discards for the time all 
things of red color, and he takes the red coloring 
off the furniture of his house. Red is the color 
of prosperity in China, It means luck, and the 
ordinary Chinese visiting card is a strip of red 
paper as long as a government envelop. While 
in mourning he prints his name on white visit- 
ing cards, and he does this for three years. At 
the end of that time he puts on garments of a 
modified color and writes on his visiting cards 
the word “‘tam,’’ which means, ‘‘ my grief is not 
so bitter as before.’? Chinese, and, in fact, all 
nations of the Orient, are more rigid as to their 
terms of mourning than weare. The Chinaman 
who would not put on mourning for his father 
would be arrested, and in Corea a man is ex- 
pected to clothe himself in yellow sackcloth and 
trot around the country under a hat as big asa 
dishpan, holding a fan before his face, for three 
years after the death of any near relative. Dur- 
ing this time he can do no business, cannot 
engage in marriage, or attend any festivities. 
Chinamen do not go to the theatres during their 


- mourning period, and the law to a certain extent 
' regulates the mourning customs of Japan: Dur- 


ing mourning the leading officials of many of the 
countries have the right to resign, and not long — 
ago Li Hung Chang, the great viceroy, asked to 
be excused from his duties as premier of the 
Chinese empire, in order that he might go off - 
and mourn for his mother. : 
A FLoeeine THE RoAD To Fortuns.—John 
James Mago, a quiet, middle-aged man, is in » 
San Francisco, waiting for the Mexican steamer - 
to sail. He looks prosaic, but his career is as 
romantic as that of Monte Cristo. Mago is now 
a Guatemalan millionaire, who lives nine months 
of the year in Paris. Fifteen years‘ago he was a 
poor English collector of insects in Guatemala, 
and also acted as British vice consul at San Jose. 
One day Commandant Gonzales ordered Mago 
to appear before him. Mago sent word he would 
come ina short time. This incensed the com- 
mandant, who was ugly with drink, and he sent » 
a file of soldiers after Mago, and when the bug 
collector appeared ordered seventy-five lashes 
laid on his bare back. This was thoroughly 
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done, and when finished, Gonzales shouted, 
**Give him twenty-five more for luck.’”’?’ When 
Mago recovered, which was only after careful 
nursing, as his back was badly cut up, he made 
formal complaint to the British Government. 
The result was that Guatemala was ordered to 
punish Gonzales and to pay Mago $500 for every 
lash he received. In default of this, English 
cruisers would shell San Jose and other coast 
cities. Guatemala readily punished Gonzales, 
but tried hard to evade paying $50,000 to Mago. 
The British, however, were inexorable, and the 
poor bug collector was made a comparatively 
rich man in one day. As he had more coin than 


‘any one in the country then, President Barrios 


entered into partnership with him. Mago be- 
came one of the largest coffee planters, and also 
secured the exclusive franchise for building 
docks in the ports. No one can land on or leave 
one of these docks without paying two dollars 


toll to Margo, while he also levies a tax on all 


frieght. He also owns valuable mines and tracts 
of timber. His fortune is estimated at $5,000,- 
000, all due to one hundred lashes on his back. 


How NICKELS AND PENNIES ARE MADE.— 
The copper used in the manufacture of pennies 
is of the very best quality. The metal is shipped 
in bulk from the mines to the factories of Mer- 
chant & Co. in Connecticut. ‘There it is rolled 
and stamped out in circles of the requisite size. 
These circles are perfectly plain, with the ex- 
ception of the raised or milled edge. At this 
stage the pieces intended for pennies are as bright 
as gold pieces, while those intended for nickels 
resemble highly polished silver. In this condi- 
tion they are delivered to the mint. Of course it 
is absolutely necessary that all the pieces should 
be of uniform size and weight. The transfer 
from the factory to the mint is made, and the 
number of pieces in a package is reckoned by 
its weight. To find out how many small coins 
the amount of nickel and copper contracted for 
at present will make, multiply the number of 
pounds of copper by one hundred and the num- 
ber of pounds of nickel by seventy. This calcu- 
lation will show that the metal now about to be 
made up into coin will make 35,000 nickels and 
100,000 pennies, One hundred pennies, there- 
fore, weigh exactly one pound. When these 


pieces reach the mint they are subjected to the © 


finishing process, which consists in stamping 
them with the denomination, lettering and char- 
acter seen on the coin when they reach the 
public. To accomplish this great pressure is 
needed, as the pieces are not heated again after 
leaving the factory. The amount of pressure 
required is simply enormous, considering the 
size of the pieces. The copper pennies require a 
pressure of ten tons avoirdupois, while with the 
nickel piece it is necessary to put on a pressure 
of from twelve to fifteen tons. 


REFINEMENT.—As perfumes are now a real 
necessity to every lady, her refinement or lack of 
it is shown by the selection she makes. In fact, 
a lady may be distinguished by the quality of 
perfume she uses as surely as by her dress or 
conversation. 


Fine perfumes should possess Fragrance, Delis 


cacy and Permanence. Such exquisite odors as 
Amorita, May Blossom, Stearns’ Four Roses, 
Euxenia and Olive Blossom are a source of de- 
light to the user, possessing delicacy, fragrance 
and permanence. Messrs. Frederick Stearns & 
Co. of Detroit, Michigan, the manufacturers of 
these and many other delicious odors, have by 
the unvarying and pre-eminent superiority of 
their goods placed themselves at the head of the 
perfumers of the United States, and obtained the 
stamp of approval from the millions who use 
their perfumes. 


A MopERN MIRAcLE.—A noted brigand, who 
had committed numerous felonies in the pope’s 
dominions, besides eleven cruel murders, having 
assassinated his own mother, was arrested and 
condemned to death. On the eve of the day 
appointed for his execution, he informed his 
confessor, as the priests assert, that the Virgin 
Mary had appeared to him and announced that 
he should not die on the scaffold, but. live to ex- 
piate his crimes. On his way to and upon the 
scaffold he reiterated the statement, telling the 
crowd that he would not bid them adieu. He 
composedly knelt down beneath the axe of the 
guillotine, which when it descended stopped 
abruptly a few inches above his neck. The exe- 
cutioner reset it, and when the blade again fell 
it was again arrested. The spectators became 
greatly excited, and demanded his pardon, which 
the pope granted. The priests, who are always 
ready to impose on the credulity of their ‘adher- 
ents, loudly declared that a miracle had been 
performed; but the French commander found on 
investigation that by a trick the beams had been 
brought together so that the axe could not de- 
scend. Since then the priest’s pamphlets have 


been withdrawn, and the pope countermands the 
miracle. 


Provenns Frou SHAKESPEARE.—Fast bind, 
fast find. 

Fat paunches have lean pates. 

Fly pride, says the peacock. 

Few words to fair faith. 

Faults that are rich are fair. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act. 

Friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steered. 

Fruits that blossom first will first. bé ripe. 


Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 
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Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


1.—Timothy. 
2—RAM 3—BARTER 
REVEL AVERSE 
RECEDES RECITE 
AVERAGE TRINAL 
MEDALET ESTATE 
LEGER REELED 
SET 
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7. —Benjamin Franklin. 

8.—A stitch in time saves nine. 

9.—A friend is never known till needed. 
10.—A man is not good or bad for one action. 
‘11.—A full purse never lacks friends. ; 


24.—Cross Word Enigma. 

In chatter, not in talk; 

In pathway, not in walk; 

In barley, not in rye; 

In living, not in die; 

In garment, not in cloak; 

In strangle, not in choke; 

In murder, not in slay; 

In pastime, not in play; 

In broiling, not in cook; 

WHOLE is a fish for you to hook. 
DEANE. 


Two Squares. 

25.—1 A small Turkish coin. 2 Scanty. 3 
Heathenish. 4 To obliterate. 5 To restore. 

26.—1 A Jewish priest’s girdle. 2 An Indian 
warrior. 3 The nostrils. 4 An occurrence. 5 
Petulant. Drv ag. 

27.—Drop Letter Proverb. 
-0-e-t-i-n-c-i-e. Tri ANGLE. 


28.—Half-Square. 

1 Relating to or resembling tiles. 2 A loop- 
hole. 3 Vegetable earth or mould. 4 The larger 
-of the two bones of the forearm. 5 A place shel- 
tered from the wind by an intervening object. 6 
_A-preposition. 7 A letter. ADELAIDE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 
- Send all communications for this Department to 


29.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters.) it 
1 At rest. 2 Any very pleasant drink. 3 A 
genus of dipterous insects. 4 Famishing. 5 To 
run from danger. 6 To slay. Primals.—A di- 
vine song. Finals.—A form of supplication. _ 
Mrs. J. W. 


Word Anagrams. 
30.—I sat on a fine mat. 
31.—Burden can pause. 
82.—Poet sent in raid. 
33.—Enter our main. 


84.—Pinch morsel in bes. VERBENA. 


35.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, names an 
ancient rural game. The 1, 2, 3, is a variety of 
pigeon. The 4, 5, 6, is sward land. The 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, is a thicket. ROLLIN G. STONE. 


Deletions. 

36.—Take a letter from a Dutch coin, and 
leave a director. 

37.—A letter from a sinew, and leave the end 
of a timber fitted into a mortise cut in another 
timber. 

38.—A letter from herring barrels, and leave 
omnibus boys. 

89.—A letter from a legislative body, and leave 
an arch on a beam. 

40.—A letter from orange-colored, and _— a 
masculine nickname. 

41.—A letter from a night-watch, and wage oral. 


Two Squares. 

42.—1 A most excellent fruit. 2 A kind of 
gas fatal to animal life. 3 Passage. 4 Refuse. 
5 Seasons. 

43.—1 A nymph of the mountains. 2 To ridi- 
cule. 3 The best part. 4 To modify. 5 Colorus. 

Crrit DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 


For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
March 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a small book of oe we 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re- 
ceived from Cyril Deane, F. S. F., Rollin G. 
Stone, D. E. Gerry, E. G. Davis, Tri Angle, 
English Boy, W. H. R., Jack, Ann Eliza, Vin- 
nie, Cora A. L., Teddy, Birdie Lane, Ida May, 
Katie Smith, I. O. T., Geraldine and Nicholas. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, and Cyril Deane, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine, for the first and second 
complete lists of answers. 
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skipped it to the hills. Lord! how she did bang 
Johnny Dobson around that morning! I was in 
hopes the blasted mine would pick up; but the 
water got in the lower levels, and I knew we 
were in for it. She licked somebody for every 
dollar it dropped. After it struck eight dollars 
it picked up a little, and we had time to get 
well. My mother’s been patching my trousers 
ever since the big break in Sierra Nevada; and 
if the market don’t take a turn pretty soon I’m 
goin’ to quit the public schools and go to work 
on a ranch.” 


A good old minister in Scotland is no stickler 
for etiquette, and likes his visits to his flock to 


_be as informal and as homely as possible; but he 


has a great regard for truth, and is invariably 
down on those whom he detects in any deviation 
therefrom. Recently calling unexpectedly on a 
widow who lives in a cottage on the outskirts of 
the village, he surprised her in the midst of 
washing a lot of clothes. She hurriedly hid be- 
hind a clothes-horse, and. told her little boy to 
say that she was out. The visitor knocked at 
thedoor. ‘‘ Well, Jamie,” he said, ‘and where’s 
your mother?’’ ‘‘My mother’s no’ in; she’s 
doon the street on a message,’’ replied the lad 
with promptness. ‘ Indeed!” replied the min- 
ister, with a glance at the bottom of the screen. 
‘Well, tell her I called, and say that the next 
time she goes down to the village she might take 
her feet with her!”’ 


P. T. Barnum told a good story some time ago 
of an old lady who was so deaf that when some 
playful chaps fired a small cannon near the old 
lady’s door, she merely said, ‘‘ Come in.’’ 

“That was a pretty fair story when I first 
heard it,’’ said the veteran, ‘‘ but I heard a good 
one a day or two since that beats it. Two gen- 
tlemen were walking along a highway near a 
railroad. One of the pedestrians was somewhat 
hard of hearing, Along came a train, and the 
engine emitted a fearful shriek. ‘H’m,’ said 
the deafone, ‘that’s the first robin I’ve heard 
this spring.’ ” 


Justice Maule once tried a case, Mr. Serjeant 
tells us in his reminiscences, in which an at- 
torney brought an action against a former client 
for his bill of costs. The bill had been taxed 
and the amount fixed, and it was evident that 
the judge thought the case should have been 
treated as an undefended one; but the counsel 
for the defendant, that attorneys were 
fair game to be ‘‘roasted”’ before a jury, dwelt 
with much virulence om the extravagance of 
the charges. He said the bill was exorbitant 
and fraudulent—he might, in fact, call it a dia- 
bolical bill. He was evidently not acquainted 
with the judge with whom he had to deal. 


‘Maule told the jury he differed from the learned 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


counsel in thinking the items either fraudulent 
or exorbitant. ‘‘It has been taxed,” he said, 
**by those who know better than either of us 
what is fair and proper, and that, in the absence 
of fraud, is generally looked upon as conclusive. 
As to its being a diabolical bill,” he continued, 
*T can give no judicial opinion. The learned 
counsel probably understands the application of 
the term better than I do, and I will assumethat . 
he is correct in his description; but if so it seems 
to me only the more incumbent upon you to give~ 
the devil his due, and to find a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount he claims.”” And 
the jury at once, with an assenting smile, did so. 


- None of the professions seem more devoted to- 
ready wit than that of the law. It is related 
that Sir Nicholas Bacon was about to pass judg-- 
ment upon a man who had been guilty of rob-- 
bery, at that time punishable by death, but the- 
eulprit pleaded for mercy on the ground that he- 
was related to the judge. ‘‘ How is that?’ he 
was asked. ‘‘ My lord,’’ was the reply, “‘if your” 


name is Bacon, mine is Hog, and hog and bacon. ~ 


have always been considered akin.’’ ‘‘ That is- 
true,” answered Sir Nicholas; ‘‘ but as a hog is- 
not bacon until it has hung, until you it B 
you are no relation of mine.”’ 

Still more to the point is this of two 
barristers, The lawyer for the defence was so 
severe upon the prosecutor that the latter rose 
and asked: ‘‘ Does the learned counsel think me 
a fool?” The retort was prompt: “ My friend 
wishes to know if I consider him a fool, and in 
reply to his questien I can only say that Tam 
not prepared to deny it.’’ 

There are many instances of passages at arms 
between bench and bar, but this one may be new 
to most of our readers. At the close of a length- 
ened and bitter wrangle between a judge and a 
prominent counsel, the former said: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
if you do not know how to conduct yourself as a 
gentleman, I am sure I can’t teach you.” To 


which the barrister mildly replied: “That is so, ~ — 


my lord.” 

New canes which are occasionally seen com- 
bine a good many valuable points under the 
usual neat-looking exterior. The cane generally 
has a silver handle of the ordinary right angle 
shape, with a small, watch set in one corner; the 
lower end of the handle is arranged so that it 
will hold a dollar in five-cent pieces, a spring 
pushing the coin up so that one may be drawn 
out at the top by a gloved thumb or finger. The 
other end of the handle has a spring top, and is 
fitted to carry matches. Thus equipped, a good 
many of the unnecessaries of life are avoided, 
particularly in the winter, when unbuttoning 
two or three coats to get at a @ match- 
box, or a pocketbook in- 
cluding chills and profanity. 
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